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A NEW PLAN OF ADMISSION TO HARVARD. 


Last spring, the head master of a high school in a western city 
sent to the College the four-year program of a boy whom he 
described as “the most brilliant pupil” in the graduating class. 
“This young man,” the head master wrote, “is the brightest mathe- 
matician I have known during my twenty-five years in high schools. 
You will observe that his course would not permit him to enter 
Harvard College.” 

Now certainly this was a student whom Harvard should be glad 
to have. How did it happen that the head master could say that 
the boy’s course did not permit him to enter Harvard College? 
The reason is that our system of admission tries to control the 
whole school course of those who enter College, both directly, by 
naming and defining the studies of a school course, and indirectly, 
by an elaborately artificial system of valuing studies in “ points.” 
With its long list of admission studies it has the appearance of 
flexibility and liberality, but this is an appearance only. Unless 
a boy knows long in advance that he is going to Harvard and plans 
accordingly, it is very difficult for him to make the necessary 
“points.” The boy referred to above had not planned his course 
to score “points.” Though he had had as substantial a course as 
any boy attending one of the so-called “ fitting schools” near 
Cambridge, and was a far better scholar than the majority of 
those who come from them, he could not unlock the door because 
he did not have the prescribed “ combination.” He had “ acquired 
merit” but not “ points.” 

Such cases are not exceptional but merely ordinary illustrations 
of the wholly undesigned effects of admission requirements based 
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on a wrong principle. We say that if a boy wishes to enter 
Harvard, he must have a little piece of this subject, a little piece 
of that subject, and so on, but all these required vulgar fractions 
of knowledge do not, when added together, make a whole scholar. 
There is no provision in the requirements that anything shall be 
done well. Very little experience with the actual administration 
of a college is sufficient to show that this is not the way to get 
good students. The reproach, however, of excluding good students 
by unreal and artificial standards, and of making no provision for 
good scholarship in selecting students, will not be justifiable after 
this year. On January 17 the Faculty of Arts and Sciences adopted 
a new plan of admission which will bring the College into closer 
relations with high schools throughout the country, and promote 
good scholarship in the College itself and wherever the influence 
of the College makes itself felt. The new plan is to be used as 
an alternative to the present system. Whether it will supplant 
the old plan or not, time alone can tell. 

The main features of the new plan are (1) an approved school 
course satisfactorily completed, and (2) satisfactory examinations 
in four subjects. To be admitted under this plan, a candidate 
must present an official detailed statement of his school record, 
showing: 

(a) The subjects studied by him and the ground covered. 


(b) The amount of time he has devoted to each subject. 
(c) The quality of his work in each subject. 


To be approved, this statement must show — 


(a) That his course has extended over four years. 

(b) That it has been mainly devoted to languages, science, mathematics, and history, 
no one of which may be omitted. 

(c) That it must include two studies which the candidate has pursued beyond their 
elementary stages. 


If a candidate’s record shows that he has satisfactorily com- 
pleted a school course which has these general characteristics, he 
may then offer himself for examination in four subjects as fol- 
lows: 


(a) English. 

(b) Latin for candidates for the degree of A.B. French or German for candidates 
for the degree of S.B. 

(c) Mathematies or Science (Physics or Chemistry). 

(d) Any subject not already selected from (b) or (c) from the following list : Greek, 
French, German, History, Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry. 
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At first sight, this plan may seem to be a combination of the 
present system of admission by examination with the certificate 
plan already used by most American colleges. Such is by no 
means the case. The plan is radically different from any system 
of admission now in use. Both the examination and the certificate 
plans of admission are based upon the same principle of prescrib- 
ing the whole school course of the boy who wishes to enter col- 
lege. They differ only in the method of enforcing their prescrip- 
tions. The new Harvard plan does not prescribe what or how a 
boy shall study, but leaves the schools free to work out their own 
systems of education in their own way in accordance with the best 
interests of their pupils and the needs of the communities in 
which they are situated. This is a revolutionary change in the rela- 
tions between the College and the schools. No longer will it be 
necessary to fit a school course to the college prescriptions ; no 
longer will it be necessary for a boy to know several years in ad- 
vance that he is going to college. No boy who has had a rationally 
planned school course will be prevented from entering, even though 
he may decide to come to Harvard very late in his school course. 
Heretofore Harvard has been confined in her choice of students 
to a pitifully insignificant number of schools. Hereafter the 
College will be able to draw good students from any good school 
in the country. 

The new plan contemplates also examinations somewhat differ- 
ent in motive, character, and administration from the old examina- 
tions. Under the old plan, examinations are framed in accordance 
with definitions which limit the extent to which subjects can be 
studied and which more or less prescribe the ways subjects shall 
be studied. They have, therefore, hampered teachers in their work 
by forcing them to substitute our special demands for what in 
matter and method seems best to them for their pupils. Under 
the new plan it is hoped, by taking advice with school-teachers as 
to the preparation of the papers and the methods and standards 
of marking, to work out a type of examination which will fit 
various methods of teaching, and include questions sufficient in 
number and kind to permit every candidate to reveal the full 
amount and quality of his attainments. In the examinations, there- 
fore, as in the detailed statement of a candidate’s school record, 
the motive behind the plan is radically different from the motive 
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behind the old plan. The aim of the new plan is not to enforce 
a college ‘prescription and exclude every one who does not do a 
certain thing in a certain way — without, it should be observed, 
any reference to the quality of his scholarship. The aim of the 
new plan is rather to give a candidate every opportunity to show 
the full extent and quality of his scholarship. 

In administering the new plan the Committee in charge of it is 
expected to proceed in a different manner from heretofore. Under 
the old plan the Committee is merely permitted to ascertain and 
register a candidate’s performance subject by subject. When a 
candidate has passed in the requisite number of examinations, 
even though he does poorly in all and it is perfectly evident that 
he is an undesirable student, the Committee has no choice but to 
admit him. The old plan with its multitude of minute prescrip- 
tions, with its appearance of exactness and severity, contains no 
test of real merit. All its provisions are quantitative. It does not 
serve to exclude from College the lazy, the indifferent, or even the 
incompetent. Any one who can command the brains of a skilful 
tutor can meet its requirements. Under the new plan a can- 
didate’s admission will turn upon his ability and fitness for col- 
lege work. The results of his four school years will be viewed, not 
piece-meal, but as affording the basis for a general estimate of his 
quality. If his school record and the results of his four examin- 
ations show that he is a student whose admission is desirable, he 
will be admitted without conditions. If his school record and his 
examinations are not satisfactory, he will be refused admission. A 
poor student cannot force his way into college with the aid of a 
tutor by passing a few examinations at a time. Whenever a can- 
didate comes up for examination, the question to be decided will 
always be, not whether he is to be credited with a subject, but 
whether he is to be admitted to college. It is for this reason that 
the examinations must be taken at one time. They are intended 
to measure a candidate’s ability at the time when he asks permis- 
sion to begin college work. 

In launching a plan so different from plans now in use, the Col- 
dege will need to proceed slowly and with great caution. It will 
find, doubtless, many dangers ahead and many difficulties in work- 
ing out details. But whatever the rocks and shoals it must avoid, 
those in charge of it will have the great satisfaction of steering 
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their course by the right principle that admission to what is de- 
scribed on Commencement Day as “this society of scholars” shall 
be determined by good scholarship, in a human, not in a mechan- 
ical, way. Moreover, if the new plan is successful and the ideas 
for which it stands are generally adopted, the day may come when 
its adoption will be regarded as another turning-point in the his- 
tory of those changes which have made Harvard a leader in educa- 
tion. In the world of letters, government is still largely an aristo- 
eracy in which privilege and custom survive merit. The new plan 
marks an advance toward a true democracy of letters in which the 
qualification for citizenship shall be the worth and power of 
one’s own heart and brain. “In its dreams, it is something more 


than itself.” J. G. Hart, 93. 


ADAMS SHERMAN HILL. 


Apams SHERMAN HILt was born in Boston, Jan. 30, 1833, and 
died in Boston, Dec. 25, 1910. He prepared for college at the 
Worcester High School, and graduated from Harvard with the class 
of 1853. After two years in the Law School he took the degree of 
LL.B. in 1855, and was admitted to the bar in New York. Here, 
however, he turned first to law reporting, and then to general 
journalism, and served on the Zribune and the Evening Post, and 
wrote for the magazines. In 1858 he was night editor of the Z7i- 
bune; in 1859 and 1860 he was resting, abroad and at Worces- 
ter, from the effects of that work on his frail constitution. In 
April, 1861, he went to Washington as correspondent of the 
Tribune, but again he broke down in 1863; and until 1872 he 
was alternately writing for the newspapers and magazines and 
recovering from the effects of his indomitable determination to 
work. At no time was he in good health, and at no time did he 
allow the almost certain prospect of a breakdown to keep him 
longer from work than physical disability made necessary. 

In 1872 he was appointed Assistant Professor of Rhetoric ; and 
the appointment stands beside that of Professor Langdell to the 
Law School as testimony to President Eliot’s prophetic judgment 
of men. For the first time a man who was a professional writer 
and who was to find his chief interest in teaching young men 
to write, took charge of the instruction in English composition. 
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In 1875 Professor Hill was promoted to the Boylston Professor- 
ship of Rhetoric and Oratory, succeeding Professor Child, who 
then became the first Professor of English and passed on to the 
research which was his proper work. Until 1904, when he re- 
signed, Professor Hill carried on almost unintermittingly the 
great work of his life. He was then elected Boylston Professor 
Emeritus. In 1903 the University conferred on him the honorary 
degree of LL.D. 

The books which he published dealt almost entirely with his 
chosen subject. In 1878 appeared “The Principles of Rhetoric,” 
a work which was to have a profound influence throughout the 
country. It was revised and enlarged in 1895. “ Our English,” a 
volume of essays dealing with larger questions of usage, appeared 
in 1889, and two elementary works, “ The Foundations of Rhet- 
oric” and “The Beginnings of Rhetoric and Composition,” in 
1892 and 1903. On each of these books he worked with an almost 
incredible passion for thoroughness and precision. The funda- 
mental principle underlying them all is that true beauty of style 
springs from the exact correspondence of word and thought. His 
vigorous nature could find no virtue in embellishment apart from 
the meaning. Yet the great range of the passages which he used 
as illustrations shows his deep and genuine love for the real beauty 
of literature, whether in poetry or in prose. 

His services in the Faculty were long and valuable. While his 
health allowed he took active part in its discussions ; and here his 
knowledge of the world and his unfailing and unhesitating com- 
mon sense made him a tower of strength. For many years he was 
chairman of the Department of English, and through the catholic 
liberality and the range of his interests, took his full share in the 
great development of that study. Though he was not a special 
student of the early history of the language and literature, he did 
not lack sympathy with those who were; and his sound knowledge 
of all modern English literature especially fitted him to aid in 
opening up that part of the subject to undergraduate and gradu- 
ate study. 

His particular monument, however, is in the courses in English 
composition. In this subject, because of his faith and his practical 
and enlightened insight, Harvard had all through his service un- 
questioned leadership. 
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His great success here was due to his combination of the taste 
and the temperament of a man of letters with the training of a 
practical journalist. He was above all a lover of sound literature, 
sensitive in appreciation and sure in judgment. His love for the 
best books and his faith in their value were an essential part of 
him. On the other hand, he was also possessed of the liveliest 
interest in the men and affairs of the day. His conversation — and 


he was a notable talker — showed how keen was his instinct for 


the essential and the significant in current news ; and his training 
in the finding and the presentation of news gave him a practical 
sense of affairs that greatly increased his influence with young 
men. No professor ever kept more free from the distorting lights 
and shadows of the cloister. With this equipment of an unswerv- 
ing faith in ideas joined to a penetrating sense of reality, he came 
to his work with almost a clear field before him ; for he was prac- 
tically the first man to see the possibilities that there are in train- 
ing young men to think vigorously and clearly before they begin 
to write. It is no wonder that under his stimulating guidance there 
arose a school of teachers who have carried to the four corners of 
the country the sound sense and the enlivening discipline of his 
teaching. The declaration in the minute adopted by the Faculty 
justly states the extent of his influence: “in spite of much oppo- 
sition (now hard to understand), and in defiance of fragile health, 
Mr. Hill gradually but steadily revolutionized the teaching of Eng- 
lish composition throughout this country, partly by his own exer- 
tions, and partly through the efforts of his loyal disciples. There 
is no considerable institution of learning in America in which his 
influence, direct or indirect, cannot be traced by those who know 
the history of education for the past thirty years.” 

For many years English 5, his course in composition for Seniors 
and graduates, was the goal of ambition to all students who as- 
pired to become writers, or who were interested in the expression 
of ideas. Here bombast and empty resonance of phrase had short 
shrift ; it was enough to hear one theme read aloud in that high- 
pitched voice of his to fight shy forever afterwards of hollowness. 
Always his search was for the reality behind the words, whether 
the reality was of facts or of ideas. His criticism of emptiness and 
faults was pungent and memorably phrased. His praise was spar- 
ing in words; but the 90-100 per cent of the old days, or the A 
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of reformed marking, raised a glow of satisfaction or a twinge of 
envy beyond the reach of most words. His faith in the value of the 
struggle to bring thought and feeling to efficient and fitting ex- 
pression never wavered, so that the effect of his discipline was 
rather to kill insincerity, than to keep men from writing. 

To those who had the privilege of serving under him, or of 
knowing him well in other ways, the dominant feeling towards 
him was affection. The ultimate basis of friendship is frankness, 
and no man was franker than he. To casual acquaintances the 
untempered directness and the keen wit with which he would 
speak out the truth was sometimes disconcerting, and in rare cases 
repellent; but such feelings vanished with closer acquaintance. 
His kindliness was unfailing ; and he had a peculiar faculty for 
free intercourse with younger men. He was at his best with them, 
perhaps, especially when they knew him well enough not to fear 
his years, and to take their chances with his sharp wit; but to 
no man, young or old, was respect for Mr. Hill ever blurred by 
familiarity. With his kindliness went his great courage. We all 
knew how frail he was, and what staggering illnesses he had to 
contend against, but he seemed to take the minimum of interest 
in such matters himself. One can only wonder at the amount of 
work achieved with such slight physical equipment. Nor was he 
one of those who achieved his results in a spirit of resignation. 
He enjoyed life frankly, and through his indomitable spirit he 
tasted of it more fully than most men. One cannot look back with 
pity on one who, in spite of bodily distress and sorrow, played a 
man’s part in active life and left a broad mark on his generation, 
who knew, and knew how to value, the best that there is in books, 
and who won for himself always warm loyalty and affection. 


J. H. Gardiner, ’85. 


RESEARCH IN PHYSICS. 


In a Report to the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, Mr. Morris Llewellyn Cooke, mechanical engineer, gives 
the results of his investigations of academic and industrial ef- 
ficiency, especially in relation to the teaching of physics in the fol- 
lowing universities: Columbia University, Harvard University, 

1 See also Class News, 1853. — Ep. 
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* Massachusetts Institute of Technology, University of Toronto, 


University of Wisconsin, Haverford College, Princeton Univers- 
ity, Williams College. 

Mr. Cooke approaches the subject from a business point of view 
and discusses the utilization of floor space, the hours devoted to 
routine teaching compared with those given to physical research, 
the types of organization and financial administration ; he would 
disclaim, I am sure, any desire to play the réle of a pedagogue; 
yet he makes many pedagogical suggestions. 

The methods of teaching physics in our colleges thirty years 
ago would be more to his mind in some respects, I believe, than 
those prevailing at present. Thirty years ago there was practically 
no physical research in the universities Mr. Cooke visited ; it cer- 
tainly was not organized. The first question asked in regard to the 
fitness of a professor of physics was, “Is he a good lecturer?” 
There were no physical laboratories: and the visiting committees 
judged the efficiency of the departments much in the same way 
that Mr. Cooke has adopted; by the number of lectures; the 
number of recitations; the amount of apparatus; the order in 
which it was kept; the relative prominence given to the subject in 
the college curriculum. There were no graduate students engaged 
in research; no systematic consultation with exceptional men. 
The professor had set hours for lectures and recitations. He was 
not in touch with foreign investigators ; for he did not investigate. 
This was the condition in Harvard University thirty years ago. It 
is true that professors at that time handled more material than 
the average professor does today. 

Mr. Cooke commends in certain universities systems of lectures ; 
the economical disposition of apparatus; and condemns the notion 
that disorder is compatible with efficient work. He believes that 
the laboratories should always be in perfect trim ; everything in 
an order of rotation—a place for everything and everything 
in its place: no extra steps should be taken, and the work should 
be mapped out much in the manner of a department store. There is 
merit in these suggestions, which may lead to better housekeeping ; 
and I pass on to certain pedagogical conclusions ; such as the cul- 
tural effect of general lectures and the position of physical research, 
both in regard to the amount of time devoted to it and its educa- 
tional value. 
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An experience of thirty years in teaching physics at Harvard 
University has convinced me that the cultural effect of lectures on 
physics, which are not preceded by laboratory work, is a vanishing 
quantity. General lectures without some sort of preliminary pre- 
paration on the part of the student are largely nugatory. This 
assertion can be easily verified by submitting the students to an 
examination before they get into the hotbed and forcing-frame 
of acoach. Even Michael Faraday, who had the reputation of being 
a good lecturer, said that a popular lecturer must conceal the dif- 
ficulties of a subject in order to hold the attention of his audience. 
I believe that the student can get more cultural information from 
an encyclopedia and from the popular scientific articles in the 
fifteen-cent magazines than from lectures in physics which are not 
based upon previous study. The lecturer gets the benefit of the 
pure lecture system ; for he has to undertake a laboratory prepar- 
ation of the lectures ; and following Mr. Cooke’s statistical study 
of the disposition of time of the professor and its cost from the 
educational funds of the university, it may be said that the uni- 
versity pays a large sum for the education of the lecturer. 

This idea of the necessity of previous preparation for cultural 
lectures was discovered independently by Professor Langdell and 
applied to the study of law.- A lady of my acquaintance said to me 
that she was persuaded that you must “ worrit the mind of a child 
until it is determined to find out.” In this statement is embodied 
a pedagogical truth in regard to the methods of educational 
culture. 

Mr. Cooke’s suggestions on the subject of physical research 
illustrate the truth that a statistician unacquainted with the indus- 
try or subject which he studies, arrives at erroneous conclusions. 
The pedagogue, too, who does not know the science in which he 
proposes methods of education is often led into error; there are 
those who think that a man must know a science in order to teach 
it, or to criticise justly the modes of teaching it. We are all prone 
to offer suggestions in regard to bringing up other peoples’ child- 
ren; and even in Harvard University professors in different 
departments, not allied to the physical department, have criticised 
me for not offering popular cultural lectures ; and a distinguished 
professor of philosophy once said to me, “ All teaching is research.” 
When professors deprecate research, how can one expect a business 
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man to have correct pedagogical views ? Mr. Cooke believes that 
there is too much research in the universities he examined. Per- 
haps he had heard of the answer of Professor Rowland of Johns 
Hopkins University to visiting professors when asked, in view of 
his absorption in research, what he did with his students. His 
mouth assumed a determined look as he answered, “I neglect 
them.” Through his investigations Johns Hopkins has obtained a 
great reputation in Europe, and many professors and teachers have 
gone out from the university filled with enthusiasm for their sub- 
ject. Oxford University has adhered largely to the lecture system, 
while Cambridge in England has become a centre of physical 
research, and students flock there. 

Research is the life of university teaching in physics, not only 
in providing an intellectual ideal to the exceptional man, but in 
keeping constantly fresh the methods of elementary teaching. An 
assistant who is not an investigator is usually an inefficient teacher : 
the assistants in the Jefferson Physical Laboratory are research 
men. 

Mr. Cooke suggests many methods which he believes would in- 
troduce improvements even in the conduct of research. He would 
have a General Research Board whose duty would be to organize 
the general policy of the institution in the matter of research ; 
and to correlate researches going on in different departments. This 
Board might, in his opinion, lead to the selection of a Director of 
Research. There are some interesting bits of history in relation 
to this method of procedure. Airy, the Astronomer Royal, domin- 
ated for a lifetime astronomical work in England, and held back, 
by the influence of his position, the progress of his science. Sir 
Humphrey Davy did not look with favor on his young assistant 
Michael Faraday. The history of almost every scientific institution 
will contribute similar facts. There is a strong tendency for those 
in authority to dominate and to repress individuality. This mani- 
fests itself outside of universities. One of the greatest commercial 
companies in America frowned upon the research of one of its 
employees who was compelled to carry on his investigation outside 
of the company’s laboratories, with the result that his invention 
revolutionized methods in the industry. Would a board of steam 
engineers have looked with favor upon investigations leading to 
a gas engine by one of its employees? I know of no more dangerous 
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step than to select a director of research, who should attempt to 
dominate the scientific work of a laboratory, where there should 
be individuality and intellectual freedom. Moreover, there cannot 
be codrdination of research between different departments; not 
even between physics and chemistry — subjects which are so closely 
allied. Even in the matter of important detail, such as the em- 
ployment in common of a glass-blower, codperation is restrictive. 

Mr. Cooke pursues the subject of codperation further. He finds 
that expensive pieces of apparatus are often purchased and aban- 
doned after the research for which they were obtained has been 
finished. He believes that such apparatus should be put in cir- 
culation and utilized ; but few investigators can use to advantage 
another man’s apparatus ; for the cost of adapting it to new work 
would be in general more than that of purchasing a new instru- 
ment. The Rumford Committee of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, which aids scientific investigations so liberally, had 
an idea similar to that of Mr. Cooke and endeavored to keep track 
of expensive apparatus bought by its aid —and indeed had a cata- 
logue of such apparatus — but the attempt has practically been 
abandoned. Such economy is highly restrictive and inoperative. 
The author of the report condemns the economy of keeping a junk 
heap of old, out-of-commission apparatus ; and finds no commercial 
parallel. An assistant of Edison told me that the amount of old 
junk in the inventor’s laboratory was a mine of wealth; for in the 
dismembered apparatus there were always parts which could serve 
in new trials. 

Such are some of the results of Mr. Cooke’s inquiry, partly of 
a business nature and partly pedagogical. He believes that the 
more or less deliberative methods of research should not be em- 
ployed in general teaching, and he could not obtain from professors 
of physics a united opinion of the educational value of the study 
of physics. If I may be allowed to add my opinion to his report, 
I should say that the greatest value of the subject, when properly 
studied by the method of research, is the cultivation of exactness, 
and the correction of the habits acquired in winning a wild coun- 
try, expressed in the vernacular by “’Bout so.” 

I quote a paragraph from the report which relates to the Jef- 
ferson Physical Laboratory: “ At Harvard, for instance, the en- 
dowment for research in physics is in the neighborhood of $90,000, 
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which at five per cent would yield less than $5000 per annum. 
The expenditures for research appear to be five times that amount, 
or in excess of $25,000. There are certain annually made gifts 
and annually renewed guarantees for research which may amount 
to $1000 or $2000 more in any one year. It is impossible under 
the present system of accounting to be more definite. But allow- 
ing the outside figure ($2000) it still leaves over $18,000 spent 
on research out of the general educational funds of the institution. 
As is pointed out elsewhere, considerable expenditures are made 
for research at Harvard which do not pass through the books of 
the Treasurer.” 

The general method of obtaining the above was to determine 
how much salary the professors received and how much of their 
time was occupied in routine teaching and how much in hours of 
research. To these figures were added the income from research 
endowments. 

The Laboratory plant with its endowments — not counting 
additions to apparatus and improvements made since the original 
gifts — represents over $250,000. This sum was obtained by those 
who had very little interest in elementary teaching, but who de- 
plored the condition of physical science at Cambridge, and desired 
to make it a centre of research. The Laboratory was obtained 
primarily for research. The donor said to me, “If you succeed 
in turning out a Michael Faraday, my hopes in the future of my 
gift will be realized.” Mr. Alexander Agassiz, who aided so much 
by his influence and his money in founding the Laboratory, re- 
peatedly said to me, ‘I have no interest in teaching physics ; make 
the Laboratory a centre of research.” 

The University has had the use of the building for all its ele- 
mentary courses and for what Mr. Cooke would term educational 
purposes. Is not this use an offset to the $18,000 mentioned by 
him? The University, moreover, has the credit of the scientific 
researches which have been carried on in the Laboratory. I have 
received commendatory letters from distinguished workers abroad 
and the Laboratory is known in all university centres both at 
home and abroad. The Laboratory has sent out more than 20 
professors and assistant professors, not to speak of men who have 
been trained for practical applications of physics. 

John Trowbridge, s ’65. 
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FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW. 


THREE old Alumni were lounging in a window in the College 
Yard, attracted to the University by a ball-game. They were 
Otemporat picking up the threads of College life, delightful to 
© mores! old-timers, and so easily taken up when classmates 
meet on ground hallowed by old associations and tradition, when 
the talk turned to the many matters ever smouldering in the mind 
and heart of an Old Graduate, quick to be fanned into flame by 
such reunions as this, where reminiscence leads to reminiscence, 
and anecdotes and experiences, long dormant, come to life once 
more. Extravagance, modern luxury, the relation of athletics to 
the social side of College life were all discussed; at last the talk 
turned to the subject of social amenities, and their decadence. 
Why were so many young fellows so utterly regardless of social 
obligations, and common etiquette? Was it from selfishness, in- 
difference, ignorance, or was the decline of home influence, dis- 
cipline, and training responsible? 

“Why,” said Jones, who was always punctilious in such mat- 
ters in his day, but not in the slightest degree a prig, “‘ these chaps, 
many of them, don’t have in their bright lexicon of youth the words 
self-sacrifice, or discipline. Not a bit of it. They even expect 
obedience from their parents, and are left during boyhood to their 
own resources, to ‘grow up’ like Topsy, undisciplined and unin- 
fluenced by parents, whose business demands or social pleasures 
preclude home training.” 

“Are n’t you a bit of a social iconoclast?” said Brown, after 
Jones had thus unburdened his mind on parental discipline. 

“Not a bit,’ chimed in the third man, Smith; “he’s right. 
Many young fellows of today ‘just grow up,’ as Jones says, with 
no influence, or education in the amenities or courtesies of life. 
And, again, how many there are who can’t write a well-turned 
note.” 

_ “Speaking of writing notes,” said Jones, “ I had a personal ex- 
perience which was quite an interesting exposition of social amen- 
ity. Wishing to know and get in touch with my son’s Freshmen 
friends, I decided upon a dinner, and ten days before the event 
sent out my invitations. My ‘catch’ of answers was rather better, 
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I must confess, than average fisherman’s luck, but one youth was 
coy about nibbling at the bait, and two days before the dinner, 
and more than a week, mind you, after the invitations were issued, 
a second note was sent expressing doubt as to my first having 
reached him. This called forth the somewhat astounding reply 
that he ‘had received the first note all right, and was sorry he 
could not come.’ No more, no less! Why, in my youthful days, for 
such a thing as this, my fond and doting male parent, with an 
alacrity positively alarming, would have had me on his knee —” 

“ Yes,” interrupted Smith, “ and face downward, and you would 
have sympathized with the scriptural words ‘the sorrows of death 
compassed me.’ Many a youngster upon social occasions is in a 
mental coma which might well be termed social oblivion. Invited 
to help entertain his companions of the fair sex, he does so by re- 
tiring alone, or with those of his own sex, to the realms where he 
‘sits in a foggy cloud,’ and where he is apt to stay until the spirit 
of departure moves him to turn his steps homeward.” 

“ Oh, my dear boy,” said the optimistic Brown, “ you’re grow- 
ing old; you’re behind the times.” 

“T grant you I’m growing old, but I’m remaining respectable, 
and still hold in reverence those good old words ‘ Noblesse oblige,’ 
which are nowadays almost forgotten, and relegated to the ash- 
barrel. When we were youngsters, stag parties in the dressing- 
room were not in our social category. We were present on social 
occasions not to take everything and give nothing. Do you fellows 
recall the well-merited answer of a host to a query from a guest 
as to where the smoking-room was? ‘On the sidewalk’ came the 
ready and instructive reply.” 

“T think,’continued Smith, “ that in place of some of the elect- 
ive courses out here on abstruse, or at least unpractical subjects, 
it would be a happy thought to substitute a few required courses 
on ‘ Etiquette,’ with chapters on such subjects as: 

“‘(a) Under what circumstances is one justified in answering an 

invitation ? 

“ (b) Is it rude to acknowledge a note? 

“(c) Is it presumptuous to assist one’s hostess by trying to 

help entertain her women guests ? 

“(d) Why are not party and dinner calls polite ? 

“ A few such courses would do away with all possibility of social 
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faux pas, and preclude any tendency toward presumptuous polite- 
ness!” 

The silent Brown, whose only contributions to the talk had been 
his allusion to Jones as an iconoclast, and a mild protest against 
one of Smith’s assertions, looked thoughtful, and being of a some- 
what literal turn of mind, and serious, was a bit puzzled by the 
remedies recommended in Smith’s sovereign suggestions for the 
education of youth. There is no knowing to what lengths of social 
reformation Smith and Jones might have gone had not a big wave 
of cheers rolled in to the Yard as a reminder that the crowd was 
forming to march to the Field. 





READJUSTING ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS.' 


CoLtEGE admission requirements have long been a source of difficulty, 
and [the] Committee on the relation of the University to Secondary 
Schools, in their report last year, expressed their “ conviction that it is of the 
highest importance that the College should be more accessible to graduates 
of public high schools in all parts of the country.” When the students 
were drawn mainly from local public or private schools whose chief 
occupation was preparing boys for college, the question was simple. The 
entrance examination then had a double function: that of ascertaining 
whether a boy had been trained at school well enough to fit him for 
college work, and that of setting a standard of education for the schools. 
But when the colleges came to receive students from schools whose main 
object was not to fit boys for college, or which fitted them for a number of 
colleges with different requirements, the second function was largely dis- 
lodged. Any college that aims to be more than a local institution must 
draw students in small numbers from many schools in different parts of 
the country, schools whose curriculum it cannot expect to mould by its 
requirements. Thus the object of admission requirements becomes the 
single one of determining whether a boy is fitted for the work of the col- 
lege. Our difficulty at present is not that our standards are too high, or 
that we insist upon Latin, but that our requirements are ill adjusted even 
to the best work in the best schools, unless these make it their chief busi- 
ness to prepare for our examinations. Much has been done of late years, 
by accepting the papers of the College Entrance Examination Board, and 
otherwise, to reduce unnecessary obstacles; but the impediments are still 
great for pupils in schools outside of New England. Most American 


1 From the President’s Annual Report. 
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colleges have adopted the plan of admission by certificate from accredited 
schools. This, however, has by no means proved perfectly satisfactory ; 
and the schools complain that, either by manifold entrance examinations, 
or by a curriculum virtually prescribed for the acceptance of a certi- 
ficate in the case of the few boys who intend to enter college, their 
freedom of teaching is seriously cramped. The problem of adjustment 
between secondary and higher education has not yet been solved in this 
country. Nor are the colleges likely to solve it either by forcing their 
requirements rigidly upon the schools, or by accepting the product that 
every kind of secondary school puts forth. 

Our entrance examinations, as applied to schools that do not make a 
business of preparing for them, are a defective test both of school work 
and of fitness to pursue college studies. They keep away many excellent 
boys from distant schools; they induce fruitless cramming to obtain the 
few last points ; and they burden with a load of conditions many boys who 
ought either to be excluded, or to be admitted with an opportunity to de- 
vote their whole time to college work and do it well. For a forcible 
statement of the evils from which we suffer the reader is referred to the 
report of the Chairman of the Committee on Admission, which is printed 
in the general appendix to these reports. Entrance examinations on all 
subjects pursued in the secondary school are not a satisfactory measure 
of the amount of ground covered, and tend to fix the attention of both 
teachers and pupils upon examination papers rather than upon a mastery 
of the subject ; while a certificate is little guarantee of the character of the 
work done. It may be possible, without lowering our standard, to use each 
of these methods to the objects for which it is suited, and thus combine 
the merits of both. It might be possible, after prescribing the main sub- 
jects of a satisfactory school curriculum, to accept a certificate that the 
work of the school had been done, and then examine upon a few of the 
principal subjects, insisting that upon all of these the boy must make a 
creditable showing. This would involve accepting a certificate for the 
quantity of school work, and holding sample examinations to test its quality, 
the certificate being received, not as an opinion of the school master upon 
the qualifications of the candidate, but as a bare statement of fact in re- 
gard to the curriculum pursued. Such a plan, which removes some of the 
chief defects both of the system of examination and of that of admission 
by certificate, has met with marked approval in various colleges. The 
whole question of revising our entrance requirements was referred by the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences to a committee which has been studying 
the matter with great care, and has collected a mass of valuable informa- 
tion. As this report, indeed, goes to the printer, the Faculty is consider- 
ing the report of that committee. 
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Hitherto our standard for entrance has been severe, but a boy who was 
not qualified to enter could enjoy most of the pleasures of college life, and 
gradually work himself into regular standing, by registering as a special 
student. Of late the Committee on Admission has been reducing the num- 
ber of such students until this back door to college is now almost closed. 
The special student is becoming, what the name implies, a man who, be- 
cause he has passed school age or for some other reason, is not in a position 
to enter college, but who desires to get the benefit of some part of the in- 
struction. Such a man should be welcome, and encouraged to pursue the 
courses that he can take with profit, but he should not be treated as an 
undergraduate or regarded as a candidate for the bachelor’s degree. 

A. Lawrence Lowell, ’77. 





FOUR WORTHIES. 


ROBERT TREAT PAINE, 55. 


Rosert TREAT PAINE died at his home in Waltham, Aug. 11, 1910, 
after an illness of many months. He was born in Boston Oct. 28, 1835. He 
entered the Boston Latin School, in 1846; and Harvard, in 1851. He 
spent a year in the Law School; and nearly three years in Europe, where 
he traveled and studied German and law. He then was a student with 
Richard H. Dana, ’37, and Francis E. Parker, ’41, and was admitted to 
the Bar in 1859. He practised about 15 years at the Suffolk Bar and was 
profitably interested in Southern railroad construction. When Phillips 
Brooks came to Trinity Church, the old companionship of school and col- 
lege ripened into close association and friendship and exerted a most pow- 
erful influence ever afterwards over Paine’s life. After the great Boston 
fire, Paine was on the committee which rebuilt Trinity Church in Copley 
Square. 

Withdrawing from legal practice in the early seventies, Paine devoted 
himself to the management of property, and made scientific charity his 
special function and chief occupation of his time. Those who remember 
his mother’s charm and her compassionate devotion to the occupants of 
jails and prisons, will comprehend how naturally Paine worked with Brooks 
on the practical side of his religion, and became the strong secular arm on 
which Brooks leaned to the end of his days. Paine did not adopt this oc- 
cupation under the stimulus of emotional feeling. He deliberately planned 
it and brought to it trained understanding and clear, business sense. He 
systematized his charities and made them effective in the same way that 
most men plunge into business and strive to accumulate wealth. He fully 
applied the conception of charitable organization which George Peabody 
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and Octavia Hill exemplified in London and which Rev. Ephraim Peabody 
had in Paine’s schoolboy days incorporated so admirably into the Boston 
Provident Association. Paine became, and continued all the rest of his 
life to be, a leader in all these forms of work. He stood in the front among 
the men who developed the system of the Associated Charities, not only 
in Boston, but in many other places and cities of the United States. He 
loved to devise and introduce instrumentalities for creating avenues to 
honest employment. He sought to raise the level on which men and women 
did their daily tasks, rather than to devise relief for mere distress. His 
emotional nature did not control his action in individual cases, but was 
rather a steadfast force and motive power in the most effective forms of 
benevolence in direct influence on human life. He became in 1879 the Pre- 
sident of the Associated Charities in Boston and for about thirty years was 
its actual mainspring. He went to many other cities where he helped to 
instal wise methods of work. While he made philanthropy almost a pro- 
fession, he, unlike many others, steadily kept himself in close personal 
touch with many poor persons themselves. He knew how to meet their 
needs, as his mother had shown him in his youth, and sometimes he seemed 
like a reincarnation of her goodness, in the fine way in which he went on 
doing what she did without ceasing as long as she was within human sight. 
To enumerate the names of the different societies he devised and set 
going, is not desirable here. The cardinal principle, however, upon which 
he always insisted was that those who needed help must be themselves 
somehow induced and stimulated to furnish a part at least of what they 
needed. He combined very skilfully in his plans amusement and recreation 
with instruction and assistance, and the spirit of his work still lives in 
many societies and associations which he originally started and which 
seem likely to continue the good work which he loved long after his per- 
sonal memory shall have passed away. Several years ago he and his wife 
joined in creating a charitable incorporation within his own immediate 
family. They endowed it with $200,000 in order that their children 
might in its administration be steadily drawn into unselfish benevolent 
activities as long as they lived. 

In our class association, Paine held his own place from the beginning 
to the end. When he graduated, Francis C. Barlow and Paine had actu- 
ally the same total of credits, in the sum of all the recitation marks during 
the four years. The class never gave absolute credence to this statement, 
but Prof. Lovering’s calculation was really correct. Two years afterwards 
the Secretary himself cross-examined Prof. Lovering and looked up the 
computation and found that Prof. Lovering himself had gone twice over 
all the figures, which amounted to between 20 and 30 thousand in total, 
and positively declared that the sum of the addition was absolutely identical 
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for Paine and Barlow. Consequently, the Class of 1855 had two first schol- 
ars bracketed together on the Commencement programme and _ possesses 
this unique distinction among Harvard classes. It seems to be the only 
class on record whose scholarly perfection could only be expressed in a 
double first. 

Paine, like Brooks, was one of those who started our winter meetings 
20 yearsago. He joined heartily in the class-memorial to Phillips Brooks 
which now stands as Phillips Brooks House in the College Yard and fin- 
ishes the quadrangle about Holden Chapel. He took much pleasure in the 
arrangements by which the Class of 1855 on its 50th anniversary started 
here the custom of gathering all older graduates to meet on Commence- 
ment Day in Phillips Brooks House with the 50th class. This house, 
which is dedicated to piety, charity, and hospitality, is the very hearth- 
stone where Alma Mater sits to welcome her children on festive days, 
and where each old graduate may best pay his respects to her on his own 
last visit to the College Yard. 

Paine did not incline to public office. He was married on April 24, 
1862, to Lydia Williams Lyman, and made his home in the old Lyman 
house on Joy St., Boston, in winter, and in summer, on the hills of Wal- 
tham above the old Lyman estate. The Class was used to dine with him 
at one of its winter meetings. He was a man of fine presence, a member 
of many clubs, and given to generous hospitality. He was direct descend- 
ant and namesake of the signer of the Declaration of Independence. 


Three daughters and two sons survive him. 
Edwin H. Abbot, ’55. 


AARON MARSHALL ELLIOTT, ’68. 


Tue death on Nov. 9, 1910, of Aaron Marshall Elliott, ’68, Professor 
of Romance Philology in the Johns Hopkins University, closes the career 
of an eminent teacher and scholar. 

Of Quaker stock, the son of Aaron and Rhoda Mendenhall Elliott, he 
was born Jan. 24, 1844, in Pasquotank County, N. C. He received his pre- 
liminary education in his native state, manifesting early in childhood a 
passion for linguistic study. His family being Unionists, young Elliott fled 
in 1862 to escape enforced service in the Confederacy. Having made his 
way North through hostile lines after vivid adventure, he entered and 
graduated from Haverford College. Then followed brief service as in- 
structor in the South; entrance at Harvard as a Senior, and graduation in 
due course with his class. 

Eight years were spent by him at European institutions of learning, 
viz: Collége de France, Ecole des Hautes Etudes, Paris, 1868-71; Is- 
tituto degli Studii Superiori, Florence, 1871-72; University of Madrid, 
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1873; Universities of Munich, Tibingen, and Vienna, 1874-76. These 


Lehr- und Wanderjahre were years of highly assimilative study, extens- 
ive foreign travel, and generous culture, extra-vocational. They com- 
pleted unusual preparation for work of full fruition. Thus, born in the 
South, educated in the North, matured by arduous research and human- 
izing influences beyond seas, Dr. Elliott came to the first Faculty of the 
Hopkins at the dawn of an intellectual era, a man not merely national, 
but richly cosmopolitan and chastened of prejudice. 

Thereafter his great ability was devoted to helping upbuild a new Uni- 
versity, developing a new science of philology, and proclaiming a new 
gospel of study through the Modern Language Association and the Notes 
or journal founded by him. By his foresight and assiduity, scientific 
methods are now applied to the study of modern tongues, which have 
been advanced academically to the first rank. 

The path blazed by Dr. Elliott a generation ago is become the open 
highway of scholars, and the pioneer lived to merit and receive the deco- 
ration of Chevalier de la Légion d’Honneur for splendid achievement in 
advancing scholarship. Before receiving this he had been a delegate to 
the Paris Exposition of 1900; and a member of numerous organizations, 
such as the Archaeological Institute of America; American Philological 
Association ; American Philosophical Society ; American Historical So- 
ciety ; American Oriental Society ; Maryland Historical Society ; National 
Geographic Society; Dante Society; Maryland Society of New York; 
North Carolina Society of Baltimore ; and Société Amicale Gaston Paris 
of France.’ 

Marshall Elliott was an optimist, but he gave himself up to no languid 
idealism. He knew that scholarship is sustained by aggressive research and 
constant reéxamination. In such faith he abode until his last hour, ac- 
cepting the results of honest and accurate investigation, whether confirm- 
ing an old truth or revealing a new. Possessing profound erudition without 
pedantry, he had keen perception and the intuitive faculty of sympathetic 
instruction. Reserve in him bore the charm of mystery; it never raised 
a suspicion as to the integrity of his information. None ever thought him 
near the brink of his own knowledge. If ever he doubted his work, he 
returned loyally to his labor. Many strive for an ideal; he attained it. 

A distinguished colleague of Dr. Elliott, associated with him for 30 
years, has said of him, since his death, that the virtue which went out of 
him was born of his vitality ; and that his pupils are the best fruits of the 

1 He had been president of the Modern Language Association and the Haverford 
Alumni Association, of both of which he was long a member. Princeton, Wake For- 
est, and Haverford had all conferred on him the degree of LL.D. On June 14, 1905, 


Dr. Elliott married Lily Tyson Manly, daughter of James E. Tyson, of Ellicott City, 
Md. 
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work of his life. This colleague adds that he knows no teacher who has 
so bound his students to him by ties of personal affection. Those, indeed, 
who attested it, cannot forget the exuberant enthusiasm of his work. The 
man was manifest in the spirit of it; and a student never failed to see the 
light or feel the uplift of that wonderful spirit. 


** Col tuo lume mi levasti.’’ 


Marshall Elliott was not combative or egotistical, but gentle, affection- 
ate, and tolerant. Never vindictive, incapable of malice or envy, and 
always magnanimous, he had high endowment for companionship. His 
genial nature won every heart by modesty, cordiality, and unselfishness. 
“The clear image of his personality is radiant with the love of all who 
really knew him.” Humor unfailing and irresistible ; imagination delight- 
ful, he was a rare raconteur, and ‘“ whenever he opened the treasures of 
his memory, he produced curios from all climes.” Admiration for Dr. 
Elliott was first an impulse, then a conviction. To his students of early 
days he stood long since revealed as leader and master. (Zu Duca, tu 
Signore e tu Maestro.) Now his disciples inculcate his creed through- 
out America, and he has left to the Johns Hopkins University, as declared 
by President Remsen, an inestimable legacy in the beautiful harmony of 
his co-workers. 

The commonplace is the hindrance of us all. “ Das, was uns alle biin- 
digt — das Gemeine,” says Goethe. Dr. Elliott was the exception proving 
the rule —a man of infinite aspiration; of inexhaustible interest ; whose 
culture was universal; who thought in centuries, not in hours; who sub- 
jugated the commonplace. The circles of our felicities are said to make 
short arches; and Marshall Elliott came in fulness of time upon pain and 
sorrow. But in the last asperity, he knew no embitterment ; his own soul 
suffered no malady, for his fortitude more than equaled his calamity, as 
he awaited with calm serenity the coming of the Silent Pilot. The truth 
had set him free. 

George Whitelock. 


BALTIMORE. 
GEORGE RIDDLE. 


GrorGE RwpiE, son of Edward and Charlotte (Cutter) Riddle, was 
born in Charlestown, Mass., Sept. 22, 1851, and died in Boston, Nov. 
26, 1910. The descendant of people of artistic tendencies on both sides 
of the family, Riddle inherited a strong feeling for art in its every 
branch. But from his earliest youth, he was especially attracted to the 
drama, and all his life he ardently loved the stage and everything con- 
nected with it. His early education was obtained in the public schools of 
Charlestown. At the age of 14 he entered the Chauncy Hall School, Bos- 
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ton, and remained there for five years, until his admission to College. 
While at this school he won two gold and two silver medals, a Shake- 
speare prize, a composition prize, and a declamation prize. 

During his college course he was rather quiet and reserved, preferring 
the companionship of a few intimate friends, and ever having in view his 
great ambition, to become a famous actor. He roomed alone in Holyoke 
House. In College he obtained the First Lee Prize for Reading and the 
First Boylston Prize for Declamation. He was a member of the Everett 
Athenaeum, was the odist at the Class supper of ’74, and the odist for 
Class Day. During the four years at Harvard he gave a large number of 
private readings from Shakespeare and other poets, and appeared fre- 
quently in private theatricals. 

Immediately after graduation, he began his preparations for his chosen 
career. He made his début as a professional reader at the Meionaon in 
Boston, under the management of James Redpath, in a miscellaneous 
program; and on the stage, Dec. 24, 1874, at Norwich, Conn., when 
he played the balcony scene from Romeo and Juliet, the closet scene 
from Hamlet, and in the comedietta, A Morning Call. On Jan. 13, 
1875, he appeared at the Boston Theatre as Romeo to the Juliet of Mrs. 
Thomas Barry, and two months later at the same theatre he played Titus 
to the Brutus of Edwin Booth. 

In April, 1875, he first appeared in New York as a reader. He re- 
ceived an offer to become a member of the Union Square Theatre Co., 
which he declined, to accept a position at the Boston Museum, where he 
remained until May, 1876. He then joined a stock company in Mont- 
real, also appearing in Quebec, Ottawa, and Toronto. During his first 
season he played 55 parts. He remained in Canada until November, 
1877, returning once to Boston to play in The Romance of a Poor 
Young Man, in response to a request signed by the poet Longfellow, 
Robert C. Winthrop, F. J. Child, George E. Ellis, Benjamin Peirce, 
Richard Frothingham, and J. M. Peirce. 

In December, 1877, he joined the company of the Chestnut St. Thea- 
tre, Philadelphia. In January, 1878, while on a visit to Boston, he gave 
a reading of The Tempest at the house of Prof. Benjamin Peirce. Pres. 
Eliot was in the audience, and offered the reader an instructorship in 
elocution. This offer was accepted, and held until September, 1881, 
when he resigned, returning for June, 1887, to coach specially the Com- 
mencement speakers. 

During his Harvard instructorship he continued his public appear- 
ances, giving nearly 100 readings each season. He occasionally returned 
to the stage, notably when he supported Mary Anderson in Romeo and 
Juliet and The Lady of Lyons at the Boston Theatre. 
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In May, 1881, the famous performances of Oedipus Tyrannus took 
place at Sanders Theatre, being the first time in America that a Greek 
play was given in the original. Riddle in the title réle created a sensa- 
tion. In 1882 he repeated his performance in Boston and New York, 
with an English-speaking cast, and was received with unstinted praise. 
After this, his appearances on the stage were infrequent. In April, 1887, 
he produced at the Hollis St. Theatre, Boston, a new play by Edgar Faw- 
cett, The Earl. This experiment was not a success, due chiefly to faults 
inherent in the play. His last performance as an actor was at the Lyceum 
Theatre, New York, Feb. 8, 1889, as Caliban. 

But his success as a reader continued to increase. His repertoire was 
a large one, and he took especial pleasure in reading with orchestral 
accompaniment. He read Byron’s Manfred, with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, under William Gericke and Arthur Nikisch, in the Boston 
Music Hall; with the New York Symphony Orchestra, under Walter 
Damrosch, in the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, and Brooklyn 
Academy of Music, and with the Chicago Apollo Club. He read Anti- 
gone with the Cincinnati Apollo Club and the Boston Apollo Club; 
Oedipus at Colonos in the Philadelphia Academy of Music with The 
Cecilian, and A Midsummer Night’s Dream many times with the New 
York, Boston, Chicago, Buffalo, Milwaukee, Cleveland, and San Fran- 
cisco orchestras. A Midsummer Night’s Dream, considered by many to 
be his masterpiece, and read by him more than a thousand times, was 
the first play he ever saw, and although he was only four at the time, he 
retained ever afterward a vivid recollection of it. 

Riddle was an acknowledged master in the production of Greek plays. 
In June, 1906, he directed the performance of the Agamemnon at the 
Harvard Stadium. In 1910, under the auspices of the Bryn Mawr Asso- 
ciation, he produced the Medea in Boston, New York, and Philadelphia. 
And his last stage work was the supervision of the Margaret Anglin pro- 
duction of Antigone in the Greek Theatre at Berkeley, Cal. All these ven- 


tures proved great successes, and on each occasion Riddle was literally 


crowned with laurels. For several years he was an instructor in the Le- 
land Powers School of Expression, and he had innumerable private pupils, 
many of whom have since attained distinction. Asa teacher he possessed 
rare powers. On Feb. 20, 1903, he made his début as a lecturer at the 
Sanders Theatre, Cambridge, at the invitation of the Harvard University 
Debating Club. His subject was “The Decadence of English Speech.” 
This lecture, and another, on “The American Voice,” he subsequently 
delivered in New York, Brooklyn, Chicago, Indianapolis, and other cities, 
and at many colleges and schools throughout the country. He wielded a 
facile pen. Besides the lectures just spoken of, he wrote several magazine 
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articles, and extracts from his diary were published for a fortnight in the 
Boston Journal in July, 1893. Healso edited “ A Modern Reader and 
Speaker” and “ George Riddle’s Readings.” 

The end of his career was sudden. Friday evening, Nov. 25, he went 
to the Castle Square Theatre, and going behind the scenes, chatted with 
the actors, and seemed to be in more than usual good spirits. Shortly after 
midnight he was found on the Tremont Street mall of the Common, where 
he had fallen stricken with cerebral hemorrhage. He was taken to the Re- 
lief Hospital, where he passed away without recovering consciousness. 

As a student and reader of Shakespeare and other great poets, Riddle 
was preéminent. Traveling to all parts of the country, there are few men 
who had so wide an acquaintance as he, and fewer still who were so much 
beloved. Possessed of an engaging personality, a fund of varied informa- 
tion, and a keen and ready wit, it was no difficult task for him to make 
friends — and what is more, he kept them. He had great strength of 
purpose, and would never confess himself beaten. He once said: “ To 
me life would be nothing without the struggle; and if I receive enough 
knock-downs I shall be glad.” 

He was one of the truest and most loyal of friends. He liked at times 
to fancy he was cynical, but in reality he was not. Although his expressed 
opinions were frequently nothing but pure justice, let a tale of woe be 
brought, even though he might believe there was little truth in it, his 
cynicism vanished, and there was nothing left save optimism, sympathy, 
and openhandedness. Many a man who has reached eminence on the 
stage today will be only too glad to confess that it was through George 
Riddle’s instruction, advice, and influence that he attained his present 
position. Riddle’s kindness to beginners was unbounded, provided he 
recognized any talent in them; but he never failed to discourage those 
who he knew had mistaken their vocation. One of his most notable char- 
acteristics was his generosity. He was generous not only in his actions, 
but in his judgments. There was one thing, however, with which he had 
little patience, and that was a lie or deception of any sort. Absolutely 
truthful himself, a scorner of all subterfuge, he expected and exacted the 
same truthfulness from others. 


A. D. Hall, [74]. 


JOHN CUMMINGS MUNRO, ’81. 


Dr. Jonn Cummines Munro was born in Lexington, Mass., March 
26, 1868. His great-grandfather, William Munro, was orderly sergeant 
at the Battle of Lexington, and one of his ancestors was Dr. Josiah Bart- 
lett, the well-known physician and historian of Charlestown. The Clan 
Munro, from which all of the name come, has produced many famous 
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medical men including the four famous professors, all named Alexander 
Munro, who successively occupied the chair of Anatomy and Surgery at 
the University of Edinburgh for more than a hundred years. 

A Franklin medal scholar and graduate of the Boston Latin School, 
Dr. Munro entered Harvard University in 1877, graduated in 1881,' and 
received the M.D. degree from the Harvard Medical School three years 
later. Establishing himself in general practice in Boston, he soon began 
to specialize in surgery, developing a rare skill which placed him early in 
his career in the front rank of the profession. Dr. Munro was associated 
with the Harvard Medical School from 1889 to 1905, and was actively 
interested in teaching and in the development of the School. He held the 
position of Assistant in Anatomy, 1889 to 1893, Assistant Demonstrator 
of Anatomy, 1893 to 1894, Assistant in Clinical Surgery, 1894 to 1895, 
Instructor in Surgery, 1896 to 1902, and Lecturer in Surgery, 1903 to 
1905. He was keenly interested in the development of surgery, towards 
which his work was a great contribution. The following, which are among 
the positions held by Dr. Munro, indicate not only his interest in surgical 
work, but also the esteem in which he was held by his fellows. He was 
surgeon at the Boston City Hospital, 1893 to 1903; Consulting Physi- 
cian, St. Luke’s Home, 1901; Special Consulting Surgeon, Quincy Hos- 
pital, 1902 ; Consulting Surgeon, Framingham Hospital, 1905 ; Surgeon to 
Out Patients, Carney Hospital, 1891 to 1896 ; and Surgeon-in-Chief, Car- 
ney Hospital, since June, 1903. He was a member of the Association of 
American Anatomists, Massachusetts Medical Society, American Surgi- 
eal Society, Clinical Surgical Society of which he was president in 1905, 
American Medical Association, and chairman of the Surgical Section in 
1909, Boston Society of Medical Sciences, Boston Society for Medical Im- 
provement, American Academy of Medicine, Southern Surgical and Gyne- 
cological Association, Honorary Member of the Vermont Medical Society, 
Honorary Member of the Canadian Medical Association, and Honorary 
Fellow of the Philadelphia Academy of Surgery. He was elected to the 
Tavern Club, Boston, in 1887. 

Dr. Munro belonged to the group of surgeons who went through a long 
apprenticeship in anatomy as a preparation for surgery. In anatomy he 

1 In College, Munro for four years roomed with M.S. C. Wright at 32 Thayer Hall. 
He played lacrosse ; and was a member and for two years the leader of the Pierian 
Sodality, and of the Hasty Pudding Club. His chum, Wright, writes: ‘‘ One delightful 
result of his musical training and social nature was much chamber music in our room, 
strings, trios, quartets, and quintets, where I was the only passive auditor. There was 
good practice at sight reading of classic scores. The associates here were F. W. Taus- 
sig, '79 (now Professor of Political Economy at Harvard), violin, and Munro, violin ; 
H. 0. Apthorp, ’79, late Principal of Milton Academy, ’cello, and G. T. Hartshorn, ’82, 
also ’cello (and capable of playing viola, and many other instruments); and J. M. B. 
Churchill, ’79, viola.’? — Eb. 
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was noted for his skill in dissection, and for the simplicity and clearness 
of his demonstration. To this anatomical training was probably due, in 
large measure, the technical skill in operation which so distinguished him. 
He combined, however, with this technical skill, accuracy in diagnosis and 
remarkable surgical judgment. Entering into surgery at the beginning 
of the antiseptic period, he quickly acquired a thorough mastery of the 
details of the method. 

Dr. Munro will best be known for his surgical clinic at the Carney 
Hospital, which was instituted in 1903. The establishment of this clinic, 
which carried with it responsibility for the entire surgical service of the 
hospital, was an important event in the history of surgery in New Eng- 
land. It was the first permanent surgical service established in New Eng- 
land. The Carney Surgical Clinic, under Dr. Munro’s guidance, quickly 
acquired a first rank among the surgical clinics in the country, and of the 
surgical clinics in New England was among the best known and the most 
frequently visited. His work there served a most useful purpose in various 
ways. It demonstrated the possibility of doing satisfactory surgery, suc- 
cessful in its results, with simplicity of plant and technique and with a 
minimum of red tape. In its instruction, it had to do with and reached 
not so much the undergraduate in medicine as the general practitioner, 
the worker in the surgical field, the visitor in search of sensible ideas and 
their application in the field of surgery. 

Furthermore, at Dr. Munro’s Carney Clinic, true charity was dispensed 
— charity to the deserving poor. The present widespread abuse of the 
charity of the medical profession was here combated in the only way in 
which a successful struggle against it can be made, viz., by refusing charity 
to those who do not merit it. Dr. Munro not only had strong convictions 
on this matter, but he had the courage to put these convictions into prac- 
tice in the face of much unfavorable and unjust criticism. Dr. Munro was 
well known both in this country and abroad. He made frequent visits to 
other surgical clinics to study new surgical methods and to ascertain by 
personal observation their advantages. He had an open mind and was 
always ready to introduce new methods when assured of their value. 

The contributions of Dr. Munro to the literature of Surgery were 
numerous and on a variety of subjects. He was accustomed to study his 
cases closely and to keep full notes on all cases. In these papers he gave 
to the world from the store of his rich experience with intelligent criti- 
cism of his results. He wrote as he spoke, simply and clearly, and was 
always conservative and modest in stating his part. At society meetings, 
he frequently took part in the discussion of papers presented, and his 
remarks were always to the point, and constituted important additions 
to the subject discussed. He never, however, felt it incumbent upon him 
to speak unless his remarks would add something. 
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His skill as a surgeon was acknowledged by all. Back of it, however, 
and revealed to but few, were qualities of mind and heart that deserve 
more admiration than his skill, and that made the man even greater than 
the surgeon. Fearless honesty in all things, stanch loyalty to his ideals 
and to his friends, straightforwardness in his actions, simplicity and 
cleanliness of life, and modesty as to himself and his achievements were 
strong characteristics of John Munro. Keen in his observation of men 
and their methods, he was always charitable in his judgments of both. 
Though naturally undemonstrative and retiring, his was a most lovable 
personality to those who were privileged to know it. Traveled, well- 
versed in general literature, appreciative of art in all its aspects, he made 
a most charming companion. His influence on his fellows was wide and 
stimulating. A hard worker himself, he incited younger men to action 
and his hand was ever ready to aid and to encourage them in honest 
endeavor. The profession has all too few such men as Dr. Munro. He 
has died comparatively young before his work was finished. Though he 
realized this clearly, the courage, resignation, and patience with which 
he bore the suffering of his last illness and for weeks faced certain death 
was heroic to the last degree. He died in Boston, Dec. 6, 1910. 

A devoted husband and father, thoroughly in love with his work, and 
deeply engrossed in its problems, there was little time for the interests 
outside of his family and profession. His chief avocation was music, in 
which he was a connoisseur, playing the violin with rare skill and feeling. 
He was, however, not unmindful of civic duties, taking a great interest 
in all movements which made for a higher standard of civic righteous- 
ness. Dr. Munro was a loyal and devoted friend, and to the many who 
knew and loved him for his worth, the place he occupied in their affec- 


tions will not be filled.? 
William T. Councilman, h ’99. 





CUTTING.? 


THE report of the Committee on Improving Instruction, made some 
four years ago, showed clearly the small amount of time given by a very 
considerable body of students to the regular work of the College; never- 
theless, with this small effort, almost all of these were, as are their suc- 
cessors today, able to reach the low standard which insures promotion 
and freedom from censure, the standard which by implication has been 
mistakenly denominated “ satisfactory.” They have “fulfilled the re- 

1 He married at Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 17, 1887, Mary King Squibb, and left two 


sons and a daughter. — Ep. 
2 From the Annual Report of the Dean of Harvard College. 
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quirements.” The Dean’s Report for 1907-08 called attention to this, and 
said that in no place where young men are supposed to be seriously en- 
gaged in work, save a college, would such a standard both of quality and 
of quantity be tolerated from youths of equal age, endowment, and ad- 
vantages. In complete accord with this low standard of work is, among 
an even larger body of students, the standard of attendance. A very con- 
siderable portion of the time of the Recorder, the Assistant Dean, and the 
Dean is devoted to interviewing and warning students, in many cases 
repeatedly, about an irregularity in keeping appointments which in a shop, 
a factory, or an office would not infrequently on the occasion of the first 
interview lead to curt dismissal. The point that the analogy between the 
youth in the factory and him in college is not perfect is true; the one is 
paid for his services, the other pays for instruction, — or, rather, casually 
and genially takes from somebody else the money to pay fur it; but the 
imperfection in the analogy in no way militates against the truth that for 
every youth the years from 17 to 21 are immensely important in the 
formation of habits and character, — a period, when, if ever, he should 
learn to be prompt, accurate, and efficient, when slipshod methods of 
thought and work alike should be tabooed. In a discussion of this subject 
it should not be forgotten that it is not for studies alone that a young man 
comes to college : any system that does not leave ample time for thinking 
(of which the majority of students do far too little), sports, friendships, 
and those “ undergraduate activities” which help so much in the develop- 
ment of the well-rounded man should be condemned ; but for all of these 
and a much higher standard of work there is ample time in the twenty- 
four hours of the day. The truth is that college students have the lax 
habit of thinking that college work and engagements should follow, not 
take precedence of, the pressing engagements of undergraduate activities, 
the social life of the College, and the outside world ; and we have the dis- 
tressing spectacle of vigorous young men who should be enthusiastic for 
duty maintaining toward their work the school-boy attitude that for some 
mysterious reason work is to be done and engagements are to be kept 
only to such an extent as will obviate trouble with “the Office.” The Col- 
lege possesses an abundance of young men, usually, but by no means 
always, members of undergraduate social organizations, whose attitude 
toward life, save that their intellectual interest is not usually so keen, is 
that of a man who, having retired from active employment, is spending 
his declining years in ease and comfort. 

In this matter of attendance the evil is especially great because of the 
support, partly conscious and partly unconscious, of some teachers and 
many parents. There are teachers who frankly say that they do not care 
whether students come to their lectures or stay away (and when a lecture 
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is simply a repetition of what is already printed in an accessible book the 
student’s objection to attending is justified); such an attitude or such a 
lecture produces its immediate effect upon the lazy pupil. Those persons 
who still possess old-fashioned notions of promptness and attention to 
duty, but are unacquainted with college routine, would view with aston- 
ishment the amount of unfavorable criticism— and there are occasions 
when “unfavorable criticism” is a mild term for it —bestowed upon 
administrative officers because they will not extend a vacation already 
more than thirteen weeks in length in order that a youth may have a 
“ little more of Europe,” or ‘“‘a few days’ shooting ” (with which the open- 
ing of the College usually interferes) ; or grant him leave of absence dur- 
ing term-time to “ assist ” at “‘ coming-out ” teas and balls, to go to New 
York a few days in advance of the arrival of an uncertain steamer so that 
“he shall surely be on the dock,” or to recover from the strain of the 
athletic season, writing a play, or taking part in it, an intercollegiate de- 
bate, the mid-year examinations (seldom more than six in a period of two 
and a half weeks), ‘“ making” a college publication — the list may be in- 
definitely prolonged. In any place other than a college there would be no 
prolonged arguments ; but there, too, there would be no such subjects for 
argument, for neither the parents nor their son would think of presenting 
them. In the opinion of many youths all minor surgical operations, the 
removal of tonsils and adenoids, all dentist’s work, the examination of 
eyes and the fitting of glasses, must be done in term-time that nothing 
may interfere with vacations — a situation that would be amusing did not 
the support of so many parents make it serious. (Those especially whose 
homes are in New York, Philadelphia, or any other large Eastern city 
find Boston physicians and surgeons quite incompetent; prosperous 
Westerners as a rule prefer those of New York.) “I told Bob that I 
thought he was cutting a little too much,” genially observed the father (a 
college graduate) of one student who was found taking a day off each 
week to go hunting. “ His college life has been just what I wanted it to 
be,” said the father (also a college graduate) of a member of a University 
athletic team, who after being for a year on the “ragged edge” in both 
studies and attendance, had at last failed; adding as an afterthought, 
“ Of course, I wish that he had won his promotion.” These cases are 
typical. 

That they themselves do not believe in such laxness in work or attend- 
ance, undergraduates give unconscious but overwhelming proof in the 
standards which they set candidates for college papers, theatrical and 
musical performances, athletic teams, and the like. The whole matter may 
be summed up in the answer of a crew candidate to the question, “ What 
would happen to you in your crew work if you had such a record of 
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attendance?” “T should be fired,” was the prompt reply. “I’ve seen a 
great light,” said another youth who, under censure for a poor record in 
studies and attendance, had finally been sent away for a third reason and 
was returning after six months in the office of a business house; “ I’ve 
been a cog in a machine; there was pressure on both sides; I had to 
work ; everybody was working. What you said was absolutely true ; if 
I’d worked two hours a day and gone to my recitations I’d never have 
been in trouble about my studies. . . .” 

The following tables give the “unexcused absences” for the year 
1909-10 ; they do not, therefore, include absences for serious “ cases of 
illness” (reports of which are made by the Medical Adviser) or other 
“unavoidable hindrances,” such, for example, as those caused by family 
affliction ; they do include those for minor illnesses (such as would seldom 
keep a man away from his business), those of students working to pay 
their way, and those in a small number of cases with extraordinary cir- 
cumstances known to the Dean, the Assistant Dean, and the Recorder. 
The Office records of attendance are trustworthy, but are not absolutely 
accurate; much has been done to improve them with the funds available ; 
more can and should be done; in general, failures to record absences 
occur much more often than does the mistake of marking absent a stu- 
dent who was on hand punctually. The time covered by the tables is 
about twenty-five and one half weeks, the working time of the college 
year after vacations, recesses, and mid-year and final examination periods 
have been deducted. Of appointments recorded at the Office a student 
may have, generally speaking, three for each full course he elects. He 
must elect four courses, he may elect six: roughly speaking, therefore, 
he must have each week from twelve to eighteen engagements, which are 
recorded at the Office (in advanced laboratory courses full records are 
kept at the laboratory only), appointments when he is expected to be in 
a fixed place at a fixed time. Except for the comparatively few students 
who elect courses having a session from half-past one till half-past two 
Saturday afternoons, that afternoon is a half-holiday. 

These tables speak for themselves, showing clearly in a body in many 
ways extraordinarily healthy an insidious disease against which adminis- 
trative officers are constantly struggling. The real cure is the awakening 
of a vital interest in study ; but the method of injecting that vigor into 
the body collegiate has yet to be found. The present, practical cure, 
except by a very simple, radical means, the use of which meets fierce 
opposition, is difficult. To allow a definite number of “cuts” produces a 
sentiment that they must be “taken”: in one university these authorized 
absences have won the name of “ gratuities’; such a system practically 
preaches not “do your best,” but “do as much as you have to.” “Cuts” 
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Table I gives the total number of unexcused absences for undergradu- 
ates. (Only Seniors, Juniors, and Sophomores may register on the Dean’s 
List or win places there.) 
























































Number on Dean’s 
list, scholarship er ta Number Number 
Number | olders of Groups Serger that did not; that did 
1 and 2, and candi- Thnatta aint attend attend 
dates for degrees entire year | entire year 
with distinction 
CO RRS 381 1 306 61 820 
WOES. sce & 510 54 456 18 492 
Sophomores. . . . 500 39 461 31 469 
Freshmen. . . . . 665 ~ 665 39 626 
Unelassified. . . . 110 - 110 10 100 
LO ee 128 - 128 17 111 
Scientific. . . . . 14 ~ 14 1 1 
> as 2,308 168 2,140 177 2,131 
—_ Unexcused Unexcused | Unexcused | Unexcused 
unexcused Pt -eoned for those | those who did| those who 
absences list not on not attend | did attend 
Dean’s list entire i | entire year 
Seniors... . .| 12988 | 3,000 | 9088 | | 11,550 
Juniors . . .. .| 17,586 1,799 15,787 408 | 7121 
Sophomores. . . . 17,632 1,399 16,233 900 | 16,733 
Freshmen .... 21,057 - 21,057 | 96 20,020 
Unclassified. . . . 2,578 - 2578 | 150 2,428 
Special . ....| 3,158 és 3,153 809 2,844 
Scientific. .... 226 - 226 | 222 
PE ts a 75,220 6,198 69,022 | 4,228 | 70,994 




















Table II gives the average of unexcused absences in various cate- 
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heads, — Ep.] 
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there must be, — there are serious cases of illness and of family afflic- 
tion, unavoidable hindrances (these, it should be remembered, have not 
been included in the tables given above), but the total is not great; even 
with men earning their way the total number necessary except in a few 
extraordinary cases is small. At present a line is drawn at the “ Dean’s 
List,” and it is well to give the plan, doubtful as is the wisdom of it in 
sevcral aspects, a longer trial. But for those students who neither seek 
nor attain distinction, who are content with mediocrity, regularity in at- 
tendance should be strictly enforced ; the man who persists in slipshod 
habits should be sent away. In action to this end the Administrative 
Board should have the moral support of the members of the Faculty 
individually. This support, generally, the Board is supposed to have in 
the rule that “regular attendance at college exercises is required,” and 
it likewise secures vigorous support in the discussion of a hypothetical 
case. In the specific instance, however, the situation is very different. 
He is indeed a rare and forlorn youth who, having barely escaped cen- 
sure for a low record in studies (or, indeed, incurred it), and finding 
himself after repeated warnings in difficulties on the score of attendance, 
cannot secure some teacher (or occasionally even a member of a yet 
higher board) to beg, what his parents demand, that he be given one 
more chance, the last, ‘now that he is awake to the situation,” a state of 
being in which, long before, when he was having private interviews in 
the Office, he professed himself. And even after he has had that last 
chance and failed, his failure apparently in no way discourages him or 
his parents and friends, graduate and undergraduate, from beginning a 
campaign for one more last chance. ‘“ This is the most unfair thing that 
was ever done,” said one much-supported youth after the last campaign 
had failed. And to the surprised question, “Why, haven’t you been 
warned over and over again?” came the reply, “That’s it; I’ve been 
warned so many times that warnings have ceased to have any effect.” 
The standard both of work and of attendance should be raised. It may 
be urged that this is not the way to produce a love for learning ; it is not, 
nor has any way yet been discovered ; but much will have been gained 
for the College when its minimum standard calls for neither a blush nor 
an apology, a standard which the industrious as well as the lazy will 
respect. To a large body of undergraduates, seriously at work, the real 
strength of the College, little observed by the world, such a raising of the 
standard would bring no new prescription ; their standard is already 
higher than any that the Faculty would or should fix. The increase is 
needed for that other companionable body, careless, genial, and gener- 
ous, but woefully weak in the presence of the routine of daily duty, the 
doing of which brings neither excitement nor praise. 


B. S. Hurlbut, ’87, Dean. 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR THE FOGG MUSEUM. 


In considering the usefulness of the Fogg Museum, various questions 
arise: what place does it fill in the College? what is its relation to the 
Boston Museum and other museums in the vicinity ? and what place does 
it fill in the community ? 

In 1870 the Boston Museum of Fine Arts was founded. It was at that 
time scarcely hoped that it would be useful for holding anything greater 
than casts, copies, and other reproductions of great works of art. In 1891 
Mrs. Elizabeth Fogg of New York bequeathed to Harvard $220,000 
for the purpose of founding the William Hayes Fogg Art Museum in 
memory of her husband. The building was completed in 1895. At that 
time the authorities had seen the arrival of a few original works of art in 
the Boston Museum, but they felt there was room for only one collection 
of originals in the community, and the Fogg Museum was designed to 
hold only casts and photographs and the Fogg collection. Several plaster 


casts of the great marble statues of antiquity and of the Renaissance . 


were bought, and at the end of the second year the photographs num- 
bered nearly twenty-five thousand. In 1897-98, at the instance of Prof. 
Moore, the first director, the valuable Gray and Randall collections of 
engravings were brought from the Boston Museum to the Fogg; but not 
without opposition. In 1899 other important original works began to 
appear as loans and gifts. A’ few Greek marbles, including the Meleager, 
came, and the first early Italian paintings. 

To-day, sixteen years later, we have in greater Boston important col- 
lections of original works of art not only at the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Fenway Court, and the Fogg Museum, but also in many private collec- 
tions less well known. Our community is large enough to have more than 
one or two museums; and I believe that we are actually better off than if 
these collections were all housed under one roof. Boston is the richer in 
atmosphere thereby. 

The Fogg Museum is in its infancy as far as its use to the University 
goes. It should be the centre of the artistic life of Harvard. It is used 
principally by students who take the Fine Arts courses. We now have a 
collection of 42,000 photographs, which, together with the originals, are 
very useful for the purposes of instruction. But this is not enough. The 
Museum should be a place for inspiration—a place where the student, 
eager for esthetic and intellectual food of a certain kind, can come and 
go away feeling enriched. Graduates should realize that it is a place 
which will fast multiply any help that it receives. There is no telling 
how far the influence for good of works of art may go, provided the 
students can be induced to come in to look at them. 
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The days have passed when Harvard can think of her Art Museum as 
merely a laboratory, useful only for the few students who care to study 
the documents; that is, to look at the dead white of the casts, or delve 
among the photographs. The Fogg Museum aims at reaching the hearts 
and the intelligence of the students by showing originals, the real live 
works of art themselves. Works that have lived, some for hundreds, 
some for thousands of years, works that will live after much that is now 
called art has died. I do not mean by this to fire a broadside at modern 
art. When we have a suitable gallery, I hope it will be possible to hold 
temporary exhibitions, including modern paintings. There is no life 
where there is no enthusiasm, Interest is essential, and the average 
student is likely to be first attracted to art by modern works. They are 
easier for him to appreciate, for they speak in a language he understands. 
The greater works of antiquity and the Renaissance need a study of their 
language, as do Plato and Dante. It is natural, and not wrong, that 
many who later learn to appreciate Michael Angelo and Beethoven have 
begun by caring for chromo-lithographs, and the college song with a banjo 
accompaniment. So the exhibition from time to time of the best modern 
works, works that are really good, may well arouse an interest that the 
more classical work fails to excite because its beauties are too subtle for 
the untrained eye. 

The Harvard student is more likely to drift into a museum 200 yards 
away than two miles away, provided he has any reason to think he will 
see something worth while in the nearer resort. The Boston Museum will 
always, we hope, be in close touch with the Fogg Museum, and will be as 
generous as at present in its aid to students. The Fine Arts courses of 
Harvard make constant use of the Boston Museum. When the move was 
made from the old building to the new in 1909, some of the most beautiful 
paintings and sculptures of the Museum were on exhibition at the Fogg. 
At that time one number of the Museum Bulletin was devoted to our col- 
lections. More than once each Museum has loaned works of art to the 
other. Mrs. Gardner also codperated last spring by opening Fenway 
Court on one day to Harvard students only. 

The relation of the Fogg Museum to the community involves various 
questions: its accessibility to the art-loving public of Boston and Cam- 
bridge, its reputation, its attractiveness, its collections, and, most import- 
ant, perhaps, what need of the community it fills better than any other 
place in Boston or in Massachusetts. When the new subway is built, the 
Fogg Museum will be as accessible from Park St., Boston, as the Museum 
of Fine Arts is at present. It will be the nearest art museum to the in- 
habitants of Cambridge, Somerville, Charlestown, Medford, Arlington, . 
Waverley, Belmont, and parts of Boston. That is to say, hundreds of 
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thousands of people might find it the easiest gallery to visit, provided the 
inducement were sufficient to make them want to go. 

Unfortunately, on account of the construction of the building, which 
was more or less suitable for its needs as originally planfied, it is a hard 
place to adapt to our present wants. The lighting is bad for the exhibition 
of pictures; the arrangement of rooms is not what we now want. Prob- 
ably one hundred people know of its defects for one who knows of its 
merits. It is a very much under-advertised museum. Many art lovers 
delight in it in spite of its faults. Several people have spoken of the 
pleasure of stepping from Cambridge, Mass., into an atmosphere of the 
early religious faith of Italy hundreds of years ago. The museum has 
the merit of being small, and thus, the impressions created are distinct 
and unblurred. 

Some people have advocated the removal of our best pictures and stat- 
ues to the Boston Museum. If we kept only the second-rates, this would 
be a dull gallery indeed. As it is, the Fogg Museum holds a distinct place 
in the community. Here better than anywhere in Boston, except at Fen- 
way Court, which is so seldom open to the public, can Italian art be 
studied. We have the best collection of early English water-colors in this 
neighborhood, including several really beautiful drawings and sketches by 
Turner. We have one of the good print collections of the world, compar- 
ing favorably with that of the Boston Museum. We have some beautiful 
Greek marbles and other classical antiquities, including Mr. Loeb’s fine 
collection of Aretine pottery, which ranks among the best collections of 
that ware in the world. It is true that he has recently withdrawn several 
of his finest pieces, but a large number of beautiful specimens remain. 
We have nearly 30 early religious paintings of the Italian, Flemish, 
French, and German schools ; and also several miscellaneous collections, 
either loaned or owned, — such as our small Oriental exhibit, including 
some fine Japanese prints, and some remarkable Thibetan paintings. 
Fortunately our collections are strongest in the subjects on which courses 
are given in the Department of Fine Arts. 

As to the future: the building must grow ; the collections must grow ; 
and then the greater usefulness will come. Oxford and Cambridge, Yale, 
Princeton, and the University of Pennsylvania have art museums. We 
want to be as good as they, and better. 

Our problem of improving the building is not an easy one. One trouble 
is that the Museum is expensively constructed, and is a unit. There is not 
room enough for large wings; any that are built will have to be constructed 
of costly stone to match the present building. We have tried to see whether 
we cannot raise the ceiling of our gallery; but all plans made, so far, 
are expensive, considering the comparatively slight improvement that will 
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result. Some day we hope either to raise the money for a substantial im- 
provement, or else hit upon a more economical plan. Meanwhile, it does 
not seem worth while to put money into temporary improvements that 
will be thrown away when the real change is made. 

If we had more space, we might have a room devoted to the early 
American painters, as Yale has. Harvard is rich in Copleys, Stuarts, and 
other early American artists. These pictures hang at present in the Fac- 
ulty Room, and in Memorial Hall. But our crying need is a picture gal- 
lery in which paintings can be seen. Where is the help to come from if 
we hope to grow? We do not want to interfere with the Boston Museum. 
But there are, and always will be, some Harvard graduates who live in 
other parts of the country and the world, and even a few who come from 
Boston, who have no interest in the Boston Museum, but who do feel 
a pride in Harvard and her institutions, and some of these men will 
want to help the Fogg Museum. Harvard is a name to conjure with. 
If the Fogg Museum received a fraction of the support that the Library 
deservedly does, we could grow and thrive. I know of several works 
of art which are now for sale, varying in cost from $300 up into the 
thousands, — beautiful Turner drawings, a Millet drawing, and early 
Italian paintings, bronzes and marbles which we should like to have, but 
cannot afford to buy. We have an income of about $2400 that can be 
spent for the purchase of works of art, although much of it has to be used 
for photographs, slides, and other similar expenses. 

The Classical Department can never hope to compete in size and im- 
portance with the Boston Museum. But it is good in quality, and may 
grow gradually by means of gifts. The Oriental Department also will 
probably have to depend on gifts only. The purchases will probably 
be made to strengthen the departments in which we are strong, — early 
Italian and other European paintings, English water-colors, and the print 
department. It is agreeable to picture a Fogg Museum of the future with 
a good gallery, in which are exhibited, well hung in a clear light, a good- 
sized collection of Italian paintings with, perhaps, even one or two really 
great masterpieces. Our standard even now is fairly high. If works of 
the first rank are missing in our gallery, so is trash. 

In the hoped-for improved building, we want an adequate room for such 
Oriental paintings as are loaned or given to us. Even the strange Thibetan 
paintings which we have now, and still more the Japanese and Chinese 
pictures, show a certain kinship with the Italian paintings, as they all have 
in common the essentials of great art. We hope for various small rooms 
that can hold our miscellaneous collections; also both a print exhibition 
and study-room, instead of the present arrangement of a room which 
serves both purposes, to the inconvenience of students and public. We 
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hope for more convenient quarters for the administration, for a storage 
room, and a workroom for the care of pictures; for a chance for our 
small library to expand into a better one, for room for the growing pho- 
tograph collection; for a roof that does not leak, and a room for special 
exhibitions ; a medium-sized lecture hall, instead of a large one in which 
you cannot hear, and one too small and badly ventilated to suit most of 
the Fine Arts courses. 

Such are our modest desires. Last and most important, we trust that 
the Museum, with its permanent and changing exhibitions, will find favor 
in the eyes of the students and the public, and will be one of the potent 
influences for good ; that here better ideals may replace lower ones. Such 
is the dream which we hope will some day come true. 

Edward W. Forbes, ’95. 





THE CRYING NEEDS OF THE LIBRARY. 


Tue Library is in need of many things and, considerable as are the 
appropriations already devoted to it by the University, nevertheless it 
finds difficulty even in keeping up with current work and meeting every- 
day demands, not to speak of making up arrears and instituting much 
needed reforms. A recapitulation of the chief tasks to be undertaken may 
perhaps make the situation clearer. 


1. We have now some 75,000 volumes or pamphlets whose titles are not in the pub- 
lic catalogue and which therefore, as far as most of our public is concerned, might as 
well not be in our possession. 

2. We have on our shelves over 200,000 volumes either unclassified or in classifica- 
tions so defective that it has long been an accepted principle that some day totally 
new ones must be made. Our accessions to these two groups number some 5000 a year. 
Thus, in spite of the many subjects that have been classified by the Library in the 
last quarter of a century, we have more volumes still to rearrange than we had when 
the operation began. And it is very needful to continue. To the steadily increasing 
number of advanced students and of scholars from outside who have access to our 
shelves well classified arrangements of the books to be found there are of untold 
service. 

3. By general consent, our subject catalogue requires radical reforms. It has grown 
up in the course of 50 years, and much that is now in it could well be left out ; much 
not now there could profitably be inserted. Some 50,000 cards must have their shelf 
marks changed, and the whole system on which the catalogue is based is capable of 
improvement. But even such a comparatively small improvement as the new group 
made last summer necessitated the rearrangement of about 135,000 cards. The recast- 
ing of the whole subject catalogue would be a formidable task, demanding a large ex- 
penditure of time and money. We must content ourselves with such gradual ameliora- 
tions as we can make under our present circumstances, and we hope soon to report 
progress, thanks to the increased appropriations for administrative purposes which the 
Corporation has recently granted. 

4. All our questions concerning cataloguing are affected by our problem of card 
changing. For reasons too long and complicated to be explained in detail here, it is be- 
coming increasingly evident that the Harvard Library should adopt for its catalogue, 
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as soon as possible, the card of standard size now used by the Library of Congress and 
by the great majority of other libraries of the United States as well as in Great Bri- 
tain, Germany, and elsewhere. There is not only a matter of convenience, as com- 
pared with using our own smaller size of card; it also brings so many advantages in 
the way of codperation and the acquisition of printed cards from publishers and other 
libraries that the: Yale, Columbia, Princeton, Brown, and the Andover Theological 
Libraries are all either making the change at the present time or look forward to 
doing so shortly, in spite of the trouble and expense involved. Every day that we 
delay means so much more to be done over again. It is our hope, therefore, to be able 
to begin work very soon on this the most pressing of our immediate tasks. 

Above all these questions looms that of the necessity of a new library 
building. This has been pointed out so often that there is little for me to 
say on the subject except the obvious truism that every year makes the 
situation worse. With what is in many ways the finest collection of books 
in the country, we have the one in every way the worst housed, consider- 
ing its value. As is well known, the building is far from safe, yet any 
loss from fire would be irreparable. It is crammed with books from top 
to bottom, and we have had to store some 45,000 volumes, among those 
least called for, in the cellars of Perkins, Walter Hastings, and Robinson 
Halls, and in the Divinity School, where they still have to be reached 
somehow or other, for they continue to be in demand. Every year this 
vexatious and costly operation of sending thousands of our books outside 
must be continued with increasing discomfort until we get a new building. 

None the less, the above difficulties, harassing as they are, should never 
make us lose sight of the necessity of continuing to build up our collec- 
tions by every possible means. This is not a thing that can be postponed 
until we are more comfortably situated. The price of old and rare books 
is rapidly rising. Complete sets of the publications of academies and 
learned societies, of archives, monuments, and other things of the sort, 
which the Harvard Library ought to possess in as great numbers as pos- 
sible, are becoming scarce and will soon be unobtainable. Few gifts 
to the Library would be more useful than a sum that could be devoted to 
the immediate purchase of as many of these as we can get. There will 
never be so favorable a time again. The same is true about the building 
up of collections of old publications, particularly those containing rare 
pamphlets or early editions. Within a generation, at the present rate, 
these will fetch prices within the reach only of wealthy private collectors. 
Every gift that the Harvard Library receives for acquisitions of this sort 
is as welcome as it is timely. Its own ordinary funds must be devoted to 
keeping up with current works of importance and those necessary to our 
students, but it should eagerly grasp at every opportunity to add books 
of value to its collections, no matter at what temporary inconvenience.? 

Archibald Cary Coolidge, ’87, 
Chairman of the Library Council. 
1 From the Chairman’s Annual Report. 
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HOW THE NEW FOOTBALL RULES WORK. 


Art the beginning of the season of 1910, there were many and varied 
opinions as to the actual operation of the newrules. The general attitude 
of the newspapers was one of pessimism, although a few critics upheld the 
revision. At the end of the season we find there are comparatively few 
coaches or critics who would vote to experiment further. To be sure, 
there are minor changes and practical ones which result from the experi- 
ence of the past season. On the whole, it would be hard to find a year of 
such signal success following such sweeping changes. 

The public is satisfied. It clamored for fewer injuries and less mass 
play. It got both. Never before has a Harvard squad been in better con- 
dition the week after the Yale game. There was not an injury sufficient 
to keep any one of them out of a game, had one followed on the next Sat- 
urday. There was no long list of cripples nor were the doctors kept busy 
with post-season duties. I think the case at Harvard was similar to that 
in all the big universities where football is systematically run. 

As for the play itself, ask any spectator whether he prefers the open 
field action of the present game or the slow plugging of the old game. 
Long end runs, forward passes, and active, down-the-field work by the 
ends, kept the spectator’s interest intense throughout the game. There 
were bigger crowds at the games than ever; the Yale stands were not, as 
some one prophesied, empty on the day of the Harvard game. 

In the revised game, I think there can be no denial that the football 
player required under the present rules is a keener, lighter, and more 
truly athletic fellow. Quick thinking and quick action are needed as well 
as brawn and muscle. Given this sort of men and the sport is already 
improved. 

The opinions of the players were expressed early in the autumn. Be- 
fore the season was many weeks old, the Yale Coach said, “I like the 
game,” referring to the operation of the new rules. This was the opinion 
of all. The players really enjoyed the game. It was more of a sport, 
less of a grind. 

It is a game of opportunities. The goal is menaced continually ; being 
as much in danger when the ball is 90 yards away as when at 10 yards, 
with the exception of the increased possibility of a field goal. To be 
sure, it is harder to score within the 15-yard line than without, but this 
is not a detriment. Instead of there being a “ scoring distance ” within 
the opponents’ 25-yard line, there is always a scoring distance. The team 
that watches for and takes advantage of its opportunities, wins. The 
team that makes mistakes, loses. The strength of the team is valuable 
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(except of course where one team is overwhelmingly stronger than the 
other) only in so far as it creates opportunities. But it is powerless unless 
it takes these opportunities and converts them into scores. The team that 
has strength and combines that strength with perfect football will win. 

The actually earned points against Dartmouth this year were six. 
Twelve points came from opportunities which were created by the supe- 
rior strength of the Harvard team and were converted into scores. 

The score of the Yale game was 0 to 0. Yet that score might have 
been 24 to 0 and very little difference in the playing ability or the charts 
of the game would have been apparent. The Harvard team was ad- 
mittedly stronger than the Yale team. They created opportunities, they 
took opportunities, but they made mistakes. The Yale team, on the other 
hand, played perfect football, but they did not have the strength and 
could not have scored. 

It was a bitter season for Harvard; and yet there is not a player but 
realizes the truth, the superiority of the new game over the old. 

L. Withington, ’11. 





THE APPOINTMENT OF PROFESSOR DUQUESNE. 


At their meeting on Dee. 12, the President and Fellows appointed Mr. 
Eugéne Duquesne Professor of Architectural Design, and this appointment 
was confirmed by the Board of Overseers on Jan. 11. The appointment 
of a French architect of such distinction —a past holder of the Grand 
Prix de Rome (1897-1901), an architect of the French Government and 
a member of the Jury for architecture of the Ecole des Beaux Arts — to 
such a position, is not only an event of the utmost importance to our 
School of Architecture, but is in itself so striking, that some notice of the 
steps that led to it and of Mr. Duquesne himself seems desirable. 

Those who have followed the policy and gradual growth of the Depart- 
ment of Architecture since its foundation in 1893 are aware that from 
the first it endeavored to make the utmost use of its connection with 
Harvard College. There was need in the country for a school of architect- 
ure which should undertake a task somewhat different from that of the ex- 
cellent technical schools already existing, which should insist on the broadest 
scholarship as the necessary foundation for the best professional work, 
which should aim to cultivate the taste and judgment of its students by 
a thorough analytical study of the development of architectural styles, 
and by a broad familiarity with the fine arts as a whole, their under- 
lying principles and their relation to civilization, while at the same time 
giving a thorough grounding in the technical work of the profession both 
in construction and design. This policy of the Department has received 
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the warmest support from the architectural profession. The committee 
on education of the American Institute of Architects has repeatedly in- 
sisted on the broadest liberal education as the necessary foundation for 
the best professional training. Of all places in the country, Harvard Uni- 
versity was the place where such a school could grow and flourish. The 
resources and traditions of the College made an atmosphere that was con- 
genial to such a growth. So long, however, as the Department remained 
an undergraduate department these ideals could be but partially fulfilled, 
and in the early days the equipment and resources of the Department 
itself were too meagre to allow of such development as was aimed at. 
With the provision of Nelson Robinson Jr. Hall (completed in 1901) and 
the generous endowment that accompanied it, the real growth of the De- 
partment began. The School of Architecture now found itself in posses- 
sion of a beautiful building, perfectly appointed and admirably adapted 
to its work, constituting — together with its library, its museum of casts 
and original fragments of architecture, its collections of photographs and 
drawings—an equipment unrivaled in this country. The staff was at 
the same time strengthened, and as an undergraduate department in the 
Lawrence Scientific School the School of Architecture was in a flourish- 
ing condition. At this point the establishment of the Graduate School of 
Applied Science to replace the old undergraduate Lawrence Scientific 
School and the consequent lifting of the position of the Department of 
Architecture to that of a graduate professional school, at once placed new 
demands upon the Department. It was immediately recognized that for 
this new position the Department was undermanned, that a staff which 
had been barely adequate to meet the needs of an undergraduate course 
of study, with its rigidly prescribed curriculum of four years, was inade- 
quate to meet the demands of a graduate professional school. The dif- 
ficulty of meeting the situation was at the same time increased by the 
reduction in the number of students incident to the greatly increased 
standards of admission : the demand namely of a college degree as a pre- 
requisite. But an addition was at once made to the staff in the appoint- 
ment of Assistant Professor Killam, in architectural construction. Mr. 
Killam, trained both as an architect and as a civil engineer, a member of 
the Society of Civil Engineers, with a long experience in the office of 
the well-known architects, Messrs. Peabody & Stearns, greatly strength- 
ened the courses in construction. To put the School in a secure position to 
meet the new demands upon it, it was, however, obvious that a professor 
of architectural design of the highest rank must be appointed, to conduct 
especially the advanced courses in design. If the School was to meet the 
requirements of its new position in a manner worthy of the University 
and worthy of the superb equipment of the Department, the teaching of 
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advanced architectural design must be made equal to the best obtainable 
anywhere either in this country or abroad. The Corporation could be 
confidently counted on to make the appointment, if precisely the right man 
could be found, and if the means could be secured to bring him here. It 
remained to find that man and to secure the means. 

Professor Duquesne was early thought of, for he was well known in 
this country as a former holder of the Grand Prix de Rome and the head 
of one of the most successful of the Paris ateliers, but it was at first sup- 
posed that his assured position in France would make his acceptance of 
the Harvard position out of the question. He had already had in his atelier 
many graduates of our Department of Architecture and other American 
students, and his reputation among architects in this country, the en- 
thusiastic reports of students, and the sympathy which he expressed to 
some of them with the ideals of the Harvard School, pointed to him more 
and more strongly as precisely the man we were seeking. He was sought out 
in Paris and the impression of his reputation was confirmed by personal 
acquaintance. The proposal, at first tentatively made, did not seem alto- 
gether impossible. But it was only after long negotiations and (naturally 
enough) after much hesitation on his part — even after a first refusal — 
that he was at length induced to relinquish his positions of high honor in 
France and to accept the offer now definitely made to him. This outcome 
could hardly have been reached but for the urgency, on the one hand, 
with which the invitation was seconded by many American architects of 
prominence, friends of the Department, to whom Mr. Duquesne was well 
known personally or by reputation, and, on the other hand, but for the 
cordial interest which the French Government itself took in the matter, not 
only facilitating but even urging his acceptance of the permanent posi- 
tion offered tohim by Harvard. This result was largely due to the effect- 
ive intercession of the Hon. Robert Bacon, ’80, United States Ambas- 
sador to France, and to the support of numerous French friends of Har- 
vard University, interested in bringing about closer relations between the 
two countries. Among those who actively interested themselves were 
Ambassador Jusserand, who had been invited by Mr. Bacon to meet 
Duquesne ; while in the last critical stages of the negotiations Mr. Allard, 
one of the instructors in French in Harvard College, in close touch with 
those in Paris interested in the movement for the extension of the intel- 
lectual influence of France, was of the greatest aid in interesting Professor 
Bédier, who lectured last year at Harvard, and who gave efficient service 
in bringing the negotiations to a final conclusion. 

The Department of Architecture has therefore good reason for regard- 
ing itself as singularly fortunate in being able to add Professor Duquesne 
to its permanent staff. He is at this time not only occupied as a success- 
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ful teacher at the head of an architectural atelier, but he has been, since 
1908, French Government architect in charge of the works of repair and 
restoration of the palace at Versailles and of the Trianon, and is carry- 
ing on, among other works, the Municipal Theatre at Nancy. 

Eugéne Joseph Armand Duquesne was born in Paris, July 13, 1868. 
He had a distinguished career as a student. His professional studies began 
in the Ecole Nationale des Arts Décoratifs, where he was awarded the 
Prix du Ministre, the Grand Prix d’Architecture and in 1886 the Prix Jay. 
He entered the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in the atelier of the well-known archi- 
tect, M. Pascal, member of the Institut de France, winning in 1888 the 
Grande Médaille de Construction. In the same year, though but a student 
of 20 years of age, he was placed third in the public competition for an 
exchange (Bourse de Commerce), instituted by the city of Le Mans, and re- 
ceived medals in the competitions for a savings-bank at Le Mans and fora 
school at Mélun. In 1890 he received a first mention in the international 
competition instituted by the Government of Roumania for a palace for the 
Senate at Bukharest. In 1891 and again in 1892 he was awarded the grand 
medal of the Société Centrale des Architectes Francais. In 1895 he won 
the Prix Lusson and the Prix Pigny of the Institut de France and the Prix 
Abel Blouet of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and in the same year competed for 
the Grand Prix de Rome, receiving “ first-second” place. From October, 
1896, to November, 1897, he acted as superintendent of construction of 
the Grand Palais des Champs Elysées, the most important of the perman- 
ent buildings of the Exposition of 1900. In 1897 he received the diploma 
of architect from the French Government — the final degree given for 
studies in architecture in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts — and in the same 
year he carried out a monument at Précy-le-Thil, to the scldiers who fell 
in the war of 1870, and won the coveted Grand Prix de Rome of the In- 
stitut de France, which sends each year as “ pensionnaires de ]’Académie 
de France & Rome” an architect, a painter, a sculptor, an engraver, and 
a musician for four years’ residence, or nominal residence, at the Villa 
Medici on the Pincian Hill, well known to all visitors to Rome as the 
beautiful home of the French Academy, which has occupied it since 1801, 
when it was bought by the French Government from the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany. The 20 students of the fine arts who constantly pursue their 
studies under the direction of the Academy at the expense of the French 
Government were formerly somewhat strictly held to continuous residence 
in Rome, but the Academy has for many years been more liberally ad- 
ministered and its students are allowed a good deal of freedom to extend 
their travels and to study in other places. During the prescribed four 
years in which Mr. Duquesne held this prize, he traveled extensively not 
only in Italy, but in Northern Africa, in Greece, in Turkey, in Germany, 
in France itself, and in England. 
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Mr. Duquesne returned to Paris after the close of his four-years period 
of study at the French Academy in Rome toward the close of the year 
1901 and began independent practice as an architect. From November, 
1902, to September, 1905, he served as auditor to the Conseil Général des 
Batiments Civils et des Palais Nationaux, and from August, 1904, to 
May, 1908, he was inspector of works for the emergency hospitals for the 
H6pital Hérold in Paris. This led him to undertake as a study the design 
of a typical plan for a surgical ward in a children’s hospital, and, in co- 
operation with Dr. G. Rosenthal of the Faculty of Medicine of the Uni- 
versity of Paris, a typical design for a sanatorium for acute fever cases. 
It is characteristic of the serious French architect to continue merely ideal 
studies for the sole purpose of increasing his power and experience. Thus 
the works which Mr. Duquesne carried out asa student at the French 
Academy in Rome: a Restoration of the so-called Trophy of Marius on 
the Capitol in Rome, a Study of the Italian Town Halls, particularly Bres- 
cia and Piacenza, an Analytical Study of the Construction of the Dome 
of the Cathedral of Florence, and a Restoration of the Camp of Lambese 
in Algeria, were followed, not only by such designs as those above men- 
tioned, but by a Restoration of the Baths of Caracalla upon which he has 
recently been at work in the midst of his duties as a practising architect. 

As already stated, it was in 1905 that he opened an independent studio 
or atelier for students of architecture, and in July, 1906, his educational 
work received official recognition by his appointment as member of the 
Jury for Architecture of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. His enthusiasm and 
success as a teacher attracted many students, among them many Ameri- 
cans, who have been quick to recognize not only the inspiration of his 
teaching, but also the solid and serious qualities which he insists upon. It 
is by his success as a teacher chiefly that he has become so well known to 
American architects. Meanwhile, however, he was increasingly successful 
as a practising architect, and upon this success the success of his teaching 
was largely founded. Indeed, the success of the French teaching of archi- 
tecture depends upon the fact that the teaching is in the hands of 
practising architects. This he himself clearly recognizes. As he has re- 
cently said: “There is no better teaching in architecture than that which 
is given by one who is himself applying in actual work the principles laid 
down in a course of teaching, and I believe that from the day that the 
students realize that the theories of the professor receive their complete 
expression in the work which he executes, from that day they acquire the 
conviction that the art of architecture is above all the art of constructing 
well, and consequently that of composing always with construction in 
view.” 


In 1906 Mr. Duquesne won the Medal of Honor of the French Minis- 
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try of War in a competition for a model regimental infantry barracks, a 
design which he undertook in codperation with Surgeon-Major Sabatier. 
In July, 1908, he was appointed government architect in charge of the 
restoration and repairs of the palace and gardens of Versailles and the 
Trianon, a position which, as already stated, he still holds. In the same year 
he was architect of Machinery Hall at the Franco-British Exhibition in 
London. He has now in process of construction from his designs the 
Municipal Theatre at Nancy, a commission which he won in competition in 
1907, and a model village of workmen’s houses at Mancieulles (Meurthe 
et Moselle) for the Société de Mines de St. Pierremont. 

The continued recognition by the French Government of Mr. Duquesne’s 
talents is shown by the appointment which he had received just before his 
final decision to accept the Harvard offer and cast in his lot with a new 
country, namely, the appointment as architect in chief of civic buildings 
attached to the Musée Dennery. It is easy therefore to understand that 
it was only after much hesitation that he made up his mind to the great 
change involved in his acceptance of the Harvard offer. It is also clear 
that such a man will continue his practice as an architect, and this he 
expects to do in Boston. In encouraging him to this course the authorities 
of the University are only continuing the policy they have consistently 
followed with regard to the instructors in the Department of Architecture 
from its first foundation. 

Apart from his work as a teacher and his distinctions won in France, 
Professor Duquesne comes to us not unknown and not unmarked by re- 
cognition in this country, for in 1907 he won the gold medal of the T- 
Square Club of Philadelphia. Many of the most prominent architects not 
only in Boston but in New York and Philadelphia have shown the utmost 
enthusiasm at the prospect of attaching Mr. Duquesne to the staff of our 
Harvard School of Architecture, and it is in part due to their urgent sup- 
port of the University’s offer that he now comes to us. He is sure of a 
warm welcome here, not only by his brother architects who are now leaders 
of their profession, but also from the many past students who look back 
with enthusiasm to their period of study with him in his Paris atedier. 


H. Langford Warren, h 02. 





THE REMOVAL OF AN OLD LANDMARK. 


Tue large frame dwelling-house, long a familiar feature in the Bo- 
tanic Garden of Harvard University, has recently been taken from the 
foundations on which it had stood for just one hundred years and re- 
moved to private grounds on the opposite side of Garden Street. This 
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building, occupied successively by several men of distinction, and inti- 
mately associated with the rise and progress of botany in America, was 
an historic possession with which the University parted with regret. How- 
ever, standing as it did in actual contact with the walls of the Herbarium, 
this large wooden structure had for many years been regarded as a con- 
siderable fire-menace, and, loyal as the University authorities are to the 
memory of the late Dr. Asa Gray, it has been felt that true sentiment in 
the matter should look to the safety of the invaluable collections embody- 
ing the results of Dr. Gray’s lifework, rather than to the preservation of 
the house in which he chanced to live. 

The house was built in 1810 for William Dandridge Peck, the earliest 
professor of natural history at Harvard and the organizer of the Botanic 
Garden, which he had laid out only three years before. Prof. Peck mar- 
ried in 1810 and took his bride to the then new house at the Garden. 
There he lived until his death in 1822. Accounts of Prof. Peck and his 
scientific activities are meagre, but it appears that he spent some time 
in Europe, chiefly in visiting museums and botanic gardens in Sweden 
and elsewhere to gain insight into their organization and arrangement ; 
so it may be confidently inferred that, in laying out and starting the de- 
velopment of the Garden at Cambridge, he proceeded along lines which 
were, for his period, advanced. Some of his correspondence, now in the 
archives of the Gray Herbarium, indicates that he and his wife were 
people of hospitality who showed much kindness and sympathy toward 
various young naturalists from different parts of the country. It appears 
that, even in the time of its founder, the Garden had become the resort 
of young men with a bent toward the then scarcely recognized study of 
natural history, and that their cordial reception at the home of the 
director proved highly stimulating in their work and inspired feelings of 
gratitude and affection. The Gray Herbarium is fortunate in possessing 
a small vignette of Prof. Peck, showing him to have been a man of excep- 
tionally fine appearance, with a clear-cut profile, suggesting strength of 
character and marked refinement. 

The history of the house in the Botanic Garden from 1822 to the 
forties is not known in much detail. It is said to have been used during 
a part of this time as a boarding-house, but it is definitely known that 
during some years of this interval Thomas Nuttall, then lecturer on 
natural history in the University, lived there. Nuttall, an Englishman 
by birth and education, came to America in 1808. He attained distine- 
tion both in botany and in ornithology, being an indefatigable explorer 
and collector of plants and birds. He acted as naturalist on several ex- 
tended and extremely arduous exploring expeditions. He was a bachelor, 
highly eccentric, and by nature a recluse. While living at the house in 
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the Garden he kept himself much secluded in apartments reserved for 
him. He had a separate entrance by which he could enter and leave his 
study, and in the lower part of the Garden a particular small, locked 
gate, of which he alone had a key. Tradition states that he kept his 
valuable scientific collections over his study in a close, ill-smelling gar- 
ret, which also served him as a bedroom. To avoid, so far as possible, 
any intercourse with other inmates of the house, he had a sort of slide 
cut, through which his meals could be passed. 

Nuttall was not contented with his position of lecturer and curator of 
the Botanic Garden at Harvard. He seems to have been of a restless 
disposition and to have possessed such a strong bent toward exploration 
that routine duties of an academic position were very irksome to him. 
At all events, he resigned in 1834, and thereafter, during the remainder 
of his stay in America, though much engaged in travel and field studies, 
made Philadelphia his headquarters. He finally went back to England 
in 1842, where an uncle had left him an estate on the condition —to a 
man of Nuttall’s roving disposition exceedingly annoying —that he 
should live upon it at least nine months of each year. He returned to 
America but once, about 1847, and by arranging his free three months 
of one year next those of the following one he contrived, though observ- 
ing the letter of his restriction and notwithstanding the time-consuming 
sea-voyages of the period, to spend several months in this country. 

In the early forties the house is said to have been occupied by Prof. 
James Walker, who later became president of the University. 

Dr. Asa Gray was appointed in 1842 to the newly founded Fisher 
Professorship of Natural History and was given charge of the Botanic 
Garden. In 1848 he married Miss Jane Loring of Boston and they be- 
gan their housekeeping in the dwelling at the Botanic Garden, a new 
wing having been added and equipped with cases to accommodate Dr. 
Gray’s already important herbarium. His growing collections and valu- 
able library were kept here — with no small anxiety for their safety — 
until 1864, when he gave them to the University on condition that a fire- 
proof building should be provided for them, a condition met through the 
liberality of Nathaniel Thayer, Esq., of Lancaster. 

Dr. Gray continued to occupy the house until his death in 1888, and in 
the study, adjoining and connected with the Herbarium building, were 
written his “ Synoptical Flora of North America,” the later editions of his 
“Manual,” many of his textbooks, scientific papers, and reviews. The 
charm of the room, ample, low-studded, well-lighted, and furnished with 
extreme simplicity, has been felt by scores of botanists of the last and 
many of the present generation. To the house came innumerable visitors 
from all parts of the country and from foreign lands — professional 
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botanists, amateurs, students, keen explorers about to start upon peril- 
ous journeys, plant-collectors often in straitened circumstances, distin- 
guished and titled foreigners. Exercising the kindliest hospitality and 
possessing great sympathy for all forms of earnest scientific work, Dr. 
and Mrs. Gray gained a unique place in the affections of American 
botanists. 

Mrs. Gray survived her husband somewhat more than 21 years. After 
her death in 1909, it was thought unwise to have the house remain so 
close to the Herbarium. It was therefore sold for removal, and passes 
into the possession of Mr. Allen H. Cox, a Boston architect, who for its 
new site has acquired from the University a tract of land on the corner 
of Garden and Madison Streets. It is learned with pleasure that Mr. 
Cox in repairing the house does not contemplate any great changes in 
its form. 

An added reason for its removal from its former position lay in the 
fact that a much needed extension of the Herbarium will, it seems 
likely, have to take this direction. For the safety of the Herbarium much 
has been accomplished during the last two years by the erection of a new 
and thoroughly fireproof wing, extending to the north and built through 
the liberality of Mr. Nathaniel T. Kidder of Milton. It is earnestly 
hoped that moderate sums may early be secured to permit the refitting 
of the older parts of the building in a manner to render them also en- 
tirely safe, and to throw out a two-storied wing over a portion of the site 
of the dwelling just removed. 

It is to be remembered that Dr. Gray gave the Herbarium to the Uni- 
versity on condition that it should be provided with a fireproof building. 
It is now well known that the so-called fireproof construction of the 
sixties is quite inadequate to real safety. The great debt of American 
science to Dr. Gray and the now much enhanced value of his collections, 
surely call upon the present generation to carry out his wishes and to 
instal his Herbarium in a structure of adequate size and with every 
provision for safety which the experience of recent times has shown 


effective. 
B. L. Robinson, ’87. 





SOME RECENT BOOKS. 


Most important in many ways are the two new volumes of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson’s “ Journals,” edited by his son and his grandson.’ Vol. 
111, which covers the years 1833-35, is particularly instructive, because it 

1 Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson, °21, edited by E. W. Emerson, ’66, and 


W. E. Forbes, ’02. Vols. m1 and 1v, 1833-38. (Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. Cloth, 
crown 8vo, illustrated, $1.75 net each.) 
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contains the diary of Emerson’s first European journey. From it we learn 
his views on art, foreign peoples and customs, and on historical associa- 
tions. There are many glimpses of the persons he met, including his 
famous visits to Carlyle and Wordsworth, accounts of which he published 
first in his “ English Traits.” Then follow records of his early sojourn in 
Concord. But as the external with Emerson was always subsidiary to the 
internal, so the real wealth of these volumes consists in the evidences they 
contain of the development of his genius and the many, many interpreta- 
tions of life and of the spirit which the world for seventy years past has 
cherished as Emersonian. Had Emerson died in 1840, leaving only these 
journals behind him, every reader of discernment would have recognized 
in him a spiritual leader of unique endowments and insight. The vol- 
umes abound in matters of very wide interest. They are certain to be 
more and more prized by posterity, because they furnish the best means 
of knowing the very stuff out of which the genius of Emerson sprang. 
As usual, the editing has been performed in faultless manner. There 
are six portraits — including a silhouette of that Spartan-Puritan, Aunt 
Mary Emerson — and three views. 

There has been for more than a century a special association of Har- 
vard University and the Bavarian city of Munich’ through Benjamin 
Thompson of Woburn, Mass.,— created Count Rumford of the Holy 
Roman Empire by the Elector Karl Theodor of Bavaria in 1791. The 
name now means so little to the general public that it seems worth while 
to recall that he was one of the celebrities of his day, and that the found- 
ation of his many-sided fame was distinctly American. His studies in 
experimental physics under Prof. John Winthrop at Harvard led up, 
from that beginning, to notable work in scientific research and in science 
applied to the arts. He was instrumental in founding the Royal Institute 
in London, where he was knighted; was noted in various fields of re- 
search, and first experimented to demonstrate practically the correlation 
of forces, His military experience in our war of the Revolution — on the 
side of the Crown — was later utilized in distinguished services to Bavaria 
by reorganizing its army and making it an effective military factor in 
the Napoleonic wars. In practical sociology, he improved the dwellings 
of the Bavarian working classes, promoted their better education, and 
organized “ homes of industry.” He suppressed the pest of beggary in 
Bavaria, removed beggars from its cities, set them to work, and, with 
native New England thrift, made them self-supporting. In recogni- 
tion of his indebtedness to the land of his birth, which had expelled 
him as a Tory, and to his Alma Mater, he took his title from the 


1 Munich: History, Monuments, and Art. By Henry Rawle Wadleigh, Sp. ’92. 
(T. Fisher Unwin: London. Cloth, 8vo, illustrated.) 
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little New Hampshire village of Rumford — now Concord — where he 
taught school and married his first wife; and at his death willed to Har- 
vard the funds to found its “Rumford Professorship” in 1816. Mr. 
Wadleigh’s excellent book on Munich, of which city he is himself a 
resident, deals not merely with Rumford, but with all phases of life 
there. He gives an epitome of its history, a description of its buildings 
and monuments, and an account of its art collections. The book is dis- 
tinctly readable. Those who have never seen the city will close it with a 
feeling that they now know Munich ; those who have been there, that they 
now know it better. It makes an excellent guide. A brief appendix con- 
tains suggestions for excursions into the city’s environs, which should 
be useful to the visitor; and a short critical survey of the Oberammergau 
Passion Play. There are a good map and eight illustrations from photo- 
graphs, which one might wish had been a little differently chosen as to 
subject, or else added to. 

The publication of a third edition of Dr. Wilcox’s book’ within four 
years shows that it fills a want and is in demand by the medical profes- 
sion, — by both students and general practitioners. It is not a treatise for 
experts in internal medicine, nor is it intended so to be. The title does 
not tell the whole story: Dr. Wilcox has done more than write of treat- 
ment. He has written a comprehensive hand-book on diseases in general, 
on the causation, the nature, the symptoms, the identification, and the 
treatment of diseases. Moreover, in this third edition he adds 43 new 
topics, the most important of which are posterior basal meningitis, ulcer 
of the esophagus, stercoral ulcer of the intestine, pancreatic hemorrhage, 
disease of the parathyroid glandules, neoplasms of the pituitary body, 
cystitis, neoplasms of the bladder, stone in the bladder, herpes zoster, and 
intermittent claudication. The complete list is long. When the writer of 
a medical textbook endeavors to condense his subject into a moderate 
quarto volume of less than a thousand pages, he undertakes an extremely 
difficult task. Dr. Wilcox has accomplished this task with considerable 
success. He omits the superfluous; he indulges in no chapters on theory 
or technique. He attends strictly to the business of telling men how to 
recognize and treat disease. Consequently, he has brought forth no great 
new thing. He is a veteran, who tells us the results of his experience. 
One might take exception to certain features of the book. The author’s 
writing is far from entertaining, and is sometimes obscure; he tosses 


1 The Treatment of Disease: A Manual of Practical Medicine. By Reynold Webb 
Wilcox, m’81, M.A., M.D., LL.D., Professor of Medicine (retired) at the New York 
Post-Graduate Medical School and Hospital; Consulting Physician to St. Mark’s and 
to the Nassau Hospital. Third Edition. Thoroughly revised and enlarged. (P. Blak- 
iston’s Son & Co., Philadelphia. Cloth, 4to, $7.50.) 
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about his metaphors as though to mix them were his great desire; he is 
often too diffuse in his directions as to treatment, and gives us so many 
alternatives that we may not know where to begin with a given case, or 
what therapeutic measure to choose ; he eschews illustrations ; his sugges- 
tions regarding the value of surgery in certain cases — such as Graves’s 
disease, duodenal ulcer, enteroptosis, cancer of the stomach — show a lack 
of information. He should renew his studies in the pathology of the liv- 
ing, through watching the work of skilful, progressive surgeons. In spite 
of these obvious faults, there is a great deal of good in the teeming pages 
of this book, and we believe it will find a welcome place on the shelves of 
the busy man who looks for his medical information in condensed and 
easily accessible form. 

Mr. R. H. Dana, 3d, ’74, has been well-advised in putting into a vol- 
ume a dozen or more of his father’s addresses and legal arguments, un- 
der the title of “‘ Speeches in Stirring Times.” R.H. Dana, Jr., ’37, who 
wrote “Two Years Before the Mast,” lives for the present generation 
chiefly as the author of that classic sea-story ; whereas that youthful pro- 
duction was only the prelude to an important, industrious, and honored 
eareer. The biography which Mr. C. F. Adams, ’56, published of Mr. 
Dana more than twenty years ago, told with characteristic vigor the 
main episodes in that career. The son now supplements Mr. Adams, by 
giving in an excellent introduction many more intimate details. There 
are stories of the noteworthy men of the last generation with whom Mr. 
Dana associated; accounts of his legal achievements—and it need 
hardly be said that he was one of the distinguished jury lawyers of his 
time; and a very unusual collection of letters to his son, in which his 
paternal affection and his sound sense are conspicuous. His speeches in- 
clude several of his anti-slavery addresses, some of his great forensic 
arguments, his tribute to Rufus Choate, his monographic note on the 
Monroe Doctrine, and his argument before the Halifax Fishery Com- 
mission. A sheaf of anecdotes which he had from his uncle Edmund 
takes us back to the Revolution. The most striking of these is a story of 
Washington at Valley Forge, who was so overcome by laughter at a 
story told over the cider by a New England visitor that he spread his 
handkerchief over his face and was some minutes in regaining his com- 
posure. The book is finely printed, and its photogravures are excellent. 

Another volume of “Shelburne Essays,’’ by Mr. Paul E. More, 
p’ 93, comes to remind us that literary criticism of very high quality is 
being produced under the very shadow of the skyscrapers of New York, 
that metropolis which — unlike London, Paris, or Berlin — seems un- 


1 Shelburne Essays. By Paul Elmer More, p '93. Seventh Series. (Putnam: New 
York. Cloth, crown 8vo, $1.25 net.) 
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congenial to creative thinking of any kind that does not concern high 
finance and octopodic expansion. Most of these essays appeared first in 
the Nation, of which Mr. More is the editor; but here they are printed 
unabridged and in definitive form. They deal with Shelley, Wordsworth, 
Hood, Tennyson, William Morris, Louisa Shore, Aldrich, Francis 
Thompson, Lowes Dickinson's Socialism, William James’s Pragmatism, 
Criticism, and Victorian Literature. The list shows Mr. More’s encyclo- 
pedic interests. With him, however, breadth does not mean shallowness. 
He has classical literature for a background; he has philosophy for a 
companion. He is not deceived by the ephemeral notoriety of village 
Shakespeares, or by the buzz of cults and fads. Holding certain definite 
fundamental views of life, he uses them as a touchstone by which to test 
literature, which is the sublimated expression of life. This gives to his 
criticism validity, poise, significance, and lifts it above waywardness or 
whims. So he has something pertinent to say of such well-worn celebri- 
ties as Shelley, Wordsworth, and Tennyson, — something, let us add, 
that no critical student can afford to neglect; but he is equally happy 
in rescuing from oblivion the verse of Louisa Shore and of defining the 
peculiar gifts of Francis Thompson. How happy is his contrast between 
Morris and Rossetti! how convincing his sympathetic advocacy of Hood! 
how searching, in his remarks on Mr. Dickinson, are the final pages in 
which he describes the present attitude of shipwrecked idealists toward 
Socialism! With each succeeding volume of essays, it becomes clearer 
that Mr. More is using literary criticism as Sainte-Beuve used it, to 
mediate between literature and life. This is something very different 
from the writers’ shop-talk and the bookish gossip which usually pass for 
literary criticism. 

President Thwing’s “ History of Education in the United States since 
the Civil War,” ' strikes us as the best of his many pregnant books on 
education. This may be due to the fact that it is addressed to the widest 
audience — to the general public, not less than to the professional educa- 
tor—and that it covers much ground in brief essays. Pres. Thwing 
writes as usual with plenty of go. He is above all concrete, as the many 
anecdotes or obiter dicta with which he illustrates his views attest. He 
touches upon all sides of the subject, giving first an outline of the history 
of modern American education, then of the course of study. Next he 
shows how the teacher’s position has changed, how textbooks have reacted 
to new ideals and new demands, and how the college has been differenti- 
ated from the university. He takes up three burning questions — relig- 


1 A History of Education in the United States since the Civil War. By Charles F. 
Thwing, ’76, President of Western Reserve University. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Bos- 
ton. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 
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ious education, athletics, and material education — which he handles as 
far as possible uncontroversially. The pension system ; the United States 
as a world-power in education—a chapter in which he notes how 
American teachers are busy in foreign countries ; and a chapter on great 
personalities — among whom he pays special tribute to Pres. Eliot, W. T. 
Harris, Gilman, and Harper—complete this remarkably interesting 
volume. 

Mr. John Tucker Murray, ’99, has achieved one of those enviable 
triumphs of scholarship which, being done thoroughly, will not need to 
be done again.’ He hasinvestigated the history of the “ English Dramatic 
Companies,” from 1558 until the theatres were closed by the Puritans in 
1642. His two handsome volumes contain a vast deal of information not 
hitherto accessible ; because Mr. Murray has ransacked the contemporary 
records not merely of London but of the provincial towns in which the 
companies performed. In this way he has come upon much material that 
is as important as unexpected, concerning the dramatic troupes and in- 
dividual actors, the plays given, and the casts, with details of arrange- 
ments, the influence of the plague on closing the theatres, the pay of the 
actors, etc., etc. Times have certainly changed since a company could feel 
itself properly rewarded with 20 shillings, or a low comedian could be satis- 
fied, as the King’s Jester at Plymouth had to be in 1542-3, with 3 shillings 
and 4 pence. Wherever we examine Mr. Murray’s pages we meet with 
ample evidence of his accuracy and his thoroughness. He has not simply 
amassed a mountain of material but he has codrdinated it. Such a work 
must find a place in every well-stocked public library ; it is indispensable 
for college students of the drama ; and it may be commended to intelligent 
readers everywhere. That an American scholar, a graduate of Harvard, 
should win this distinction on English ground is a source of legitimate 
satisfaction. 

A hard-headed old Scotchman in Western Massachusetts once said to 
his minister about certain sentences in a sermon to which he had just 
listened: “‘ They didn’t mean anything: they were just words.”’ He was 
right, and over and over again in the course of Christian thinking the 
need has arisen for some sane and competent person to stand up in the 
midst of theological disputants and say kindly — You are talking words, 
hallowed indeed by pious usage and fragrant with precious associations, 
once rich in significance but now vacant of meaning, and “ just words.” 
Such an utterance counts for much or little according to the source from 
which it comes: from an acknowledged master in the field of Church 
History, writing of a single phase of Christian thinking with ample 


1 English Dramatic Companies. 1558-1642. By John Tucker Murray, 99. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, 2 vols., $7.50 net, postage 40 cents.) 
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knowledge of its relations to the entire process of Christian theology, it 
clears the air wonderfully. Prof. Emerton’ is a Unitarian by inherit- 
ance and conviction, nor does he fear to own the cause or blush to speak 
the name. Philosophically his mental attitude is nominalistic rather than 
realistic, and the distinction, deeply impressed upon him by his profes- 
sional studies, appears more than once at critical points in the discussion, 
especially in the chapter relating to the Church. Although stoutly op- 
posed to “the will to believe,” he shows tendencies to Pragmatism not 
only in his firm demand for “ cash values ” in words and ideas, but also, 
and more markedly, in the order of the discussion which proceeds from 
man to God. The principal characteristic of the book is its calm and sure 
reasonableness. Lines are drawn sharply and unflinchingly, but there is 
no claim that all truth is on one side or all error on the other. Several 
times the author says in substance — there is much to be said, and there 
are notable advantages, on each side of this particular question, but by 
virtue of his general habit of mind the Unitarian finds himself more at 
home on this side than on the other, and here he must stand and take 
the consequences whatever they may be. “Here I stand. I can do no 
other. God help me.” In other words, the author relies upon informed 
intelligence and an enlightened conscience which, it is frankly confessed, 
may be in error, but which are nevertheless authoritative for the indi- 
vidual. This principle of authority for the individual man, without in- 
fallibility, governs the treatment from beginning to end, explaining at 
once its firmness and its sympathetic magnanimity. “ The right to differ, 
the most precious right of the thinking man, which it claims for Unitari- 
ans, it recognizes in fullest measure for all honest minds.” To dispel the 
confusion arising from shifting, and sometimes shifty, terminology, thus 
bringing clearly to view fundamental issues, and then to take sides upon 
these, unfalteringly, yet with full recognition of the “right to differ,” 
are notable achievements and make the book a welcome contribution to 
current theological thinking. 





ARE ATHLETES PAMPERED ?? 


THE cost of organized athletics is almost scandalous. In spite of large 
receipts from baseball, and enormous receipts from football, the Associa- 
tion, after moderate payment toward the permanent improvement of Sol- 
dier’s Field, can barely meet its bills. The almost complete abolition of 

1 Unitarian Thought. By Ephraim Emerton, ’71. (The Macmillan Co. : New York. 


Cloth, $1.50 net. 1911.) 
2 From the Annual Report of the Chairman of the Athletic Committee. 
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subscriptions such as once victimized Freshmen is a healthy curtailment 
of our income; the increased outlay for hospitality to visiting teams is a 
healthy addition to our expenses; the cost of expert medical aid is a duty 
cheerfully assumed ; but some expenses bear about the same relation to 
the health and success of our teams that a silver-mounted bridle bears to 
good horsemanship. 

Captains, managers, and coaches incline to throw aside equipment that 
is highly serviceable and almost new, and to buy at great expense some- 
thing wholly new and a shade better; they tend to encourage an exagger- 
ated fastidiousness in hotel accommodations, in food, and in clothing ; 
they too often require for themselves and their men such luxuries of the 
table and of transportation as none but the rich can afford. The days 
when the players bought their own uniforms and equipment, and paid 
their own traveling expenses and doctors’ bills are gone past returning ; 
shoes and sweaters for players, dinners for coaches and committees, taxi- 
cabs for busy men who steal time to help us without remuneration — these 
things have become necessary; but shoes and sweaters to wear once or 
not at all, shoes and sweaters as keepsakes, souvenir photographs, taxicabs 
as the sole means of getting about, costly dinners with wines and cigars, 
—-all to be paid for out of gate money, — these things belong with that 
theory of training which furnishes free automobile rides and theatre trips 
as a relief to the overtaxed nervous system of the university squads. It is 
things like these that give a handle to the enemy of athletic sports, and 
pamper or even pauperize strong men. 

I have in mind no one coach, no one team, no one year, and no one col- 
lege, — merely the tendency of modern athletics in universities where 
gate receipts are high. That petting is not essential to victory, may be 
learned from the athletic history of the George Junior Republic. When 
an athlete feels that victory hangs on gratuitous automobile rides, or on 
the substitution of squabs for chicken at the training-table, I suspect that 
he is already beaten. I write this in full recognition of the terrific strain 
put on some temperaments by a great contest in rowing or in football. 

The establishing of advisory committees (formal or informal) in the 
major sports bids fair to work well. In rowing, its benefits are unques- 
tioned ; in football, it has brought marked gains; in baseball, the lack of 
it has injured our chance of success. 

Permanent improvements on Soldier’s Field continue, though less rap- 
idly than we could wish. The completion of the Stadium has greatly im- 
proved the appearance of the field. A considerable area has been under- 
drained and filled in. 

In my last report I dwelt on those offenses against courtesy and fair 
play which threaten the very life of baseball as a game for gentlemen, — 
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offenses which cannot honestly be laid at the door of the professional 
player, whose game is often cleaner and quieter than that of the college 
amateur. It is pleasant to note that in 1910 baseball at Harvard was free 
from conspicuous discourtesy. Yet throughout the country this sport and 
other sports suffer from low ideals. It is these low ideals that are respon- 
sible for the waste of money in enervating luxury to which I have already 
referred. It is they that give rise to the practices in baseball, scarcely 
credible among gentlemen, which I discussed last year. It is they also 
that have made possible the occasional outbreaks, the distrust, and the 
pathetic diplomacy in the relations of what should be noble rivals, such 
as Harvard and Yale. All that is needed to lift intercollegiate sport be- 
yond the reach of just attack, and to put it where it belongs in physical, 
mental, and moral education, is simple honesty and common sense. 


L. B. R. Briggs, ’75, Chairman. 





WHY ATHLETICS COST SO MUCH. 


A PERSON who does not understand the amount of detail involved in 
the conduct of twenty or more teams taking part in intercollegiate ath- 
letics is astonished to find that the expenses in connection with athletics 
at Harvard during the year 1909-10 were $127,945, or about $425 a 
day for ten months of the year. The charge of extravagance naturally 
follows such an exhibit of figures. Doubtless there is a considerable 
amount of money spent unnecessarily each year. A steady effort is being 
made, however, to curtail foolish expenditures and to spend the income of 
the Association where it will accomplish the most for the good of the 
University. A complete analysis of all the expenses during the past few 
years would demand more space than is available. A few facts about the 
finances of the Association are herewith presented. 

The colonnade was added to the Stadium a year ago, at an expense of 
about $44,000, the Class of ’79 paying $25,000, and the Athletic Associa- 
tion assuming the balance. The $19,000 was actually paid by the Corpor- 
ation, and the Association is to repay the amount in sums not exceeding 
$5000 a year, The first payment was made last fall, leaving a present 
debt of about $14,000. The permanent payroll, including coaches, train- 
ers, ground keepers, janitors, boat men, and the office force, is over 
$35,000. There are about 30 men regularly employed in connection with 
all branches of athletics, although during the footDhl season, and during the 
month of June, the number is increased. During the year 1909-10 the 
amount paid for labor and wages in the care of buildings and grounds 
was $6296; for maintenance and repairs, $1236; for heat, $1150; for 
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insurance, $1020; and for water, $651. To the General Account is 
charged the office expenses, the salaries of those connected with the office, 
and all incidental expenses which cannot be properly charged to any 
special sport. To the item of Permanent Improvements were charged last 
year labor and cost of filling for the reclamation of about five acres of 
Soldier’s Field, this ground being much needed for scrub games. It is 
planned to spend practically all of the available surplus each year in 
reclaiming more of Soldier’s Field, and in making other permanent im- 
provements. Among those which it is desired to make are the building of 
movable steel stands, to be used at both football and baseball games, the 
building of a steel and concrete covered baseball stand (which would cost 
between $80,000 and $100,000) and the construction of a swimming-pool, 
of which there is sad need. 

The baseball expenditures in 1908 were $12,526 ; in 1910, $11,177, a 
material decrease, due to better arrangement of schedule and more care- 
fully supervised undergraduate management. 

The expenses of the crew have advanced from $12,235 in 1908 to 
$15,480. It must be realized that four crews (more than formerly) now 
compete regularly with Yale at New London, necessitating the conse- 
quent increase in expense. 

The football expenses in 1908 were $19,894. In 1909 and 1910 they 
were approximately $31,000 each year. This large increase is due in 
part to the salaries and the extra expense of a larger coaching force. In 
1908 the bill for supplies was $2937. In 1910 it was $4121. Under the 
present management the protection of the player is deemed essential. 
Specially made shoulder-pads and head-guards are very expensive, but 
are freely provided. The results in the matter of injuries seem to justify 
the increase. There are slight increases in expense for labor and wages, 
doctors and rubbing, and in printing. The expense of trainers and coaches 
in 1908 was $3925; in 1910 $8934. There was no increase in the cost 
of the training-table. The expense of conducting games increased from 
$3185 to $5117. The expense of handling applications for football games 
has increased enormously. It is believed, however, that the results will 
justify the increased expenditure. More money is spent each year in 
looking after the comfort and safety of patrons at the big football games. 

The expense of the track team has decreased about $1000 in two years. 
The largest increase in minor sports during the two years has been in 
lacrosse, which has jumped from $782 to $2273. More men are playing 
lacrosse, there has been a professional coach, and more careful attention 
has been given to the players. 

There has been an increase in nearly all the minor sports. This has 
been incurred with a view of increasing the number of nen actually taking 
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part in games. The Association has taken on control of fencing and 
wrestling, and has spent a considerable sum in the encouragement of 
Freshmen who have never participated in athletics. 

There has been a marked increase in the expenses of Freshman sports. 
In 1908 they were $5884 ; in 1909 $7425; in 1910 $7937. This increase 
has been mainly in football and track. Better medical supervision and 
greater safety for the players by the use of head-guards and pads has 
been the aimin football, the coaches believing that the life of a Fresh- 
man is worth as much as that of a Senior. 

The expenses in the major sports should not increase. In the minor 
sports it is likely that they may increase, as more careful supervision is 
given to those taking part in them, and as more men are induced to take 
part. 

There can be little saving in the care of buildings and grounds, and in 
the matter of permanent improvements. The general expense account 
seems large, and may perhaps be reduced somewhat. When it is realized 
that the $130,000 that comes into the athletic treasury comes mostly in 
sums of from $1 to $6, and that about $75,000 of this comes within 
a period of three weeks, it can easily be seen that there is considerable 
expense involved in properly handling the business of the office. 

During the past year the soliciting of subscriptions from students has 
been abolished entirely, that method of raising money being considered 
inequitable, as it was found that most of the money came from Fresh- 
men, and that many boys were contributing sums which they could not 
afford to give. It certainly seems better, in the absence of any permanent 
endowment, to raise the necessary money from graduates and other in- 
terested persons who are very willing to contribute small sums for 
admission to games. 

It has been urged, and it may be so, that the ideal method would be to 
have sport endowed, so that there would be no gate receipts, and that ad- 
mission should be by invitation. There would be an excellent opportunity 
for some interested graduate to try the experiment by setting aside a suf- 
ficient sum to support fencing or wrestling in the University. The cost of 
fencing instructor and the expenses of the fencing team would not exceed 
$1000 per annum. As it is now, without the gate receipts from football 
and baseball, the other teams, including the crew, the track team, and all 
the minor teams, would be compelled to raise money by subscription or 
discontinue their activities. 

I believe in the contributions of graduates through gate receipts, and in 
the distribution of the money thus received for permanent improvements, 
for the extension of activity in the minor sports, and for the beginning 
of a system of physical training which shall compel every Freshman at 
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least to take a prescribed course, such a course to include not only gym- 
nastics but out of door sports as well. 
W. F. Garcelon, 1 95, Graduate Treasurer. 





THE CENTENARY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF BERLIN. 


THE University of Berlin is not only the largest and best equipped in 
Germany, but has the further distinction of being an impressive monu- 
ment of national hope rising out of national defeat. Prussia was still 
under the heel of Napoleon, and the French troops still occupied Berlin, 
when the advisers of Frederic William III proposed their scheme for a 
new centre of learning. It was to be distinguished from the older uni- 
versities by its political importance. It was to be a symbol of German 
sovereignty in a world which Napoleon could not control. Wilhelm von 
Humboldt wrote to the King: “‘ The confidence of Germany in the influ- 
ence of Prussia on the higher culture, far from being diminished by the 
late unhappy events, has, on the contrary, increased. If your Majesty 
shall give this university an assured form, you will bind to yourself all 
German interests concerned with the higher education. A new enthusi- 
asm for the restoration of your State will be roused, and even while one 
portion of Germany is a spoil of war, and another is ruled by foreigners 
and administered in a foreign tongue,a new and unexpected home of 
free German learning will open its gates.” “‘ That is right,” answered the 
King. “ That is brave. What the State has lost in physical power, it must 
regain in spiritual power.” Thus the new university was to be much more 
than a place for teaching. There should be in addition, first, an Academy 
for the association of scholars, and secondly, an Institute for Research, 
dedicated to the advance of learning. “The Academy, the University, 
and the organization of research (Hilfsinstitut),” wrote von Humbcidt in 
1809, “are the three essential parts of a comprehensive and scientific in- 
stitution.” The new foundation was to be a national institution, “a work 
of free national feeling” ; and its centenary celebrated, not only the great 
name and achievements of its history, but also the dramatic progress of 
Prussia in one century from crushing disaster to practical supremacy in 
a new Empire. 

The festivities in Berlin last October oceupied three days, and pre- 
sented interesting contrasts of simplicity and splendor. A colossal garden 
party, a torchlight procession of 3000 students, and a ‘“ Kommers ” 
where 10,000 men sat at tables, and 16,000 litres of beer were consumed, 
provided entertainment for the students and their friends. In each case, 
as in our own over-grown Class Day evening, the enormous numbers 
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made attempts at intimacy and friendliness difficult. On the other hand, 
the official proceedings made a pageant of great dignity and sumptuous- 
ness, and were supplemented by a gala opera, a banquet given by the 
University to several hundred guests, and a state dinner at the Schloss, 
at which the Emperor and Empress, with the royal family, received 
with much magnificence a smaller number of guests, and greeted them 
personally in an after-dinner “ Cercle.” 

The academic functions were held in the new aula, then occupied for 
the first time; and at the first session the Emperor and Empress with a 
dazzling suite were seated in the centre, while at the sides were grouped 
the various delegations in their festal robes. Yellow, crimson, purple 
velvet, and Russian sable transformed the rectors of the European uni- 
versities into glistening peacocks, and reduced the American represent- 
atives to very common fowl. Against the wall stood delegations from 
various clubs of students with their banners and sashes, and behind the 
rostrum five chosen youths in gorgeous attire stood motionless for three 
hours as guardians of the scene. After an introductory speech by the 
Rector, the Emperor read a carefully prepared address on the endowment 
of research, which has had the rare experience among his utterances of 
being universally commended as a restrained and academic statement. 
Thereupon the various deputations, arranged geographically in twelve 
groups, passed in succession across the platform, each group led by its 
selected speaker; each delegate presenting his address of congratulation 
and saluting the Rector, who in his turn announced in a loud voice the 
university represented. The English, whose delegation was most imposing 
in its celebrities, — including Lord Reay, Sir William Ramsay, Sir J. J. 
Thompson, Prof. Mahaffy, Prof. Macann and Prof. George Adam Smith, 
—was led by Lord Strathcona; the French by Prof. Poincaré, each 
speaking in his native language; and the Americans were represented by 
Pres. Hadley, speaking in German. 

The second session, on the following morning, was, in absence of the 
Emperor, less gorgeous as a picture, but as the occasion of conferring 
degrees even more interesting and instructive. After an ample oration 
by Professor Lenz on the history of the University, the deans of the 
four faculties mounted the rostrum in succession, and at considerable 
length described the attainments of the personages to be honored. At the 
close of his address each dean lifted his red cap, the entire staff of the 
University rose to confirm his announcement, and as he recapitulated 
the list assigned to him a blare of trumpets sounded, and the audience 
joined in loud applause. It was a jubilant and inspiring ritual. The list 
of degrees, however, brought surprise to some foreigners and especially 
to the distinguished delegation from Great Britain, none of whom re- 
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ceived personal recognition. They were not aware of the German tradi- 
tion which forbids the conferring of the same degree more than once on 
the same person. Under this rule a professional degree, taken in course, 
excludes a later degree “ honoris causa,” and a faculty becomes unable 
to nominate professional colleagues for its own degree. The curious con- 
sequence is that the specialist, whom Germany most admires, is less likely 
to obtain its honorary degrees, and that achievements which overlap pro- 
fessional lines are most likely to be recognized. ‘Thus the Kultusminister, 
though innocent of theological learning, received a Doctorate from the 
Faculty of Theology for his services to the churches ; as did Prof. Diels, 
the Greek scholar, for his contributions to the history of religion. Under 
the same ruling no Doctor of Medicine could be proposed by the medical 
faculty, while considerable ingenuity was applied to claim the contribu- 
tions to medicine by certain artists and poets. Harvard was recognized in 
the same indirect manner by a Doctorate in Philosophy for Pres. Lowell, 
and a Doctorate in Medicine for Prof. Richards. The British delegates 
were thus, it might be claimed, already too distinguished to receive fur- 
ther distinction, and the omission of their names might be regarded as a 
form of appreciation. It must be admitted, however, that this rigid rule 
diminishes the immediate impressiveness of the occasion, and that in the 
presence of men like Lord Strathcona or Sir William Ramsay, an excel- 
lent opportunity was missed for expressing academic comity between 
Germany and England, under the strained relations of the two countries. 

Among the many aspects of this national celebration which may have 
permanent significance, there were at least two which concerned not only 
Germany, but the entire academic world. 

In the first place must be noted the repeated emphasis on unconditional 
liberty. Speaking in the presence of royalty, the historian of the Univer- 
sity reached the climax of his oration in this declaration of independence. 
“No man,” he cited from Fichte, “has hindered us from free inquiry in 
any form, or from expressing the results of such inquiry, or from any 
study which may bring to future generations a better culture than present 
generations possess. This freedom we possess, and our only duty is to 
use it zealously.” ‘Our rulers,” Prof. Lenz went on, “know —as we, 
and as all know — that freedom of inquiry has no limits, that knowledge 
has itself a world-subduing power.” The same note was struck in an elo- 
quent speech by Prof. Rothe at the students’ “ Kommers,” and was 
greeted with tumultuous applause. This national celebration, in other 
words, was deliberately utilized to reaffirm the tradition of freedom, both 
in teaching and in learning, which has been the pride and inspiration of 
German scholarship. 

Such a proclamation of independence was at once met by criticism from 
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both extremes of political opinion. The Conservative press has insisted 
that such unrestrained liberty is perilous; the Radical journals have 
pointed out, on the other hand, that it has been repeatedly infringed upon 
and denied, in the administration of the universities. Both criticisms may, 
no doubt, be sustained by certain incidents of academic history ; yet it 
remains an impressive truth that liberty has been the atmosphere in which 
German learning has attained its extraordinary growth, and that faith in 
this liberty is still tenaciously fostered, both by teachers and students, as 
the chief sources of progress and power. The situation is not without in- 
structiveness for American universities. Restraints on academic liberty 
may have consequences in discipline or in morals, which German universi- 
ties do not pretend to promote; but no scheme of education, determined 
from above or from without, is likely to compete successfully in its intel- 
lectual product with the system of free initiative and unembarrassed re- 
search. Freedom in teaching and in learning is the native air of the higher 
education. 

The second note of the Berlin celebration was struck in the Emperor’s 
address, announcing a new Institute for Research. For this new enterprise 
long preparations had been already made. It had been a part of the 
original scheme of Von Humboldt. A considerable fund for such an insti- 
tute in chemistry had already been collected. A study of comparative 
conditions in various countries, and especially of the vast sums devoted 
in America to research, had been submitted by one of the most eminent 
of Berlin professors for the Emperor’s consideration. None the less, the 
announcement by His Majesty of the preliminary endowment of two and 
a half millions of dollars, and his appeal for further gifts, had the effect 
of a dramatic surprise and lifted the whole occasion into national import- 
ance. University professors were cheered and stimulated by the assurance 
that their work would be estimated, not merely by their success as teach- 
ers, but still more by their contribution to knowledge. University students 
were invited to regard their degrees as the beginning rather than the end 
of their higher education. The University was to be, for the gift.d and 
selected, the entrance to the Institute. If the academic primacy of Ger- 
many were to be sustained, it must be secured, not in the lecture halls 
alone, but in the laboratories and seminaries, in discoveries and explora- 
tions, in productive and creative scholarship. Here also the occasion be- 
comes of international interest. The issue between the teacher’s duty and 
the scholar’s opportunity is keenly felt in many American universities. 
The demands of the class-room are not only often exhausting, but are not 
unfrequently regarded by administrators as supreme. Most American col- 
leges are conducted as continuation schools for the training of youth ; 
while most American scholars, in case of an academic call, estimate its 
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persuasiveness by its small demand for teaching and its large opportunity 
for research. It is an issue in which each side has its rights and obliga- 
tions, but which much needs definition and adjustment. Teachers we 
must have, and honor for their efficiency ; but to check or subordinate the 
passion for research is to abandon the hope of academic leadership, and 
to reduce American universities to the position of advanced high schools, 
from which ambitious students may later pass into the exhilarating liberty 
of a German university. The Berlin Centenary gave formal announce- 
ment to the world of the determination of Germany that its primacy in 
the direction of research should be, so far as new endowments could secure 


it, indefinitely maintained. Francis G. Peabody, ’69. 


THE SPRING TERM. 


THE most important University happening of the past quarter has been 
the announcement of a new plan of admission to Harvard College. The 
The new ad- Whole question of admission has been engaging the studi- 
mission plan Gus attention of a Faculty committee for nearly two years, 
and the scheme presented in the current issue of the Magazine is the out- 
come of this committee’s deliberations. Whatever its merits and defects, 
the plan is at least the result of prolonged and careful investigation by a 
body of men who approached the subject with an open mind, who went into 
the situation from every angle, and who turned a receptive ear to all that 
every one had to say. The school authorities were asked to submit their 
grievances; school programs were examined; members of the Faculty 
who have had to do with admission examinations were brought into con- 
ference, and even the authorities of other colleges were consulted. 

The investigations of the committee disclosed a lack of articulation be- 
tween Harvard and the schools. It appeared that those schools which 
Semen made a specialty of fitting boys for Harvard found them- 
lations with selves able to meet the University’s existing requirements 

without undue difficulty ; but that the great majority of pub- 
lic high schools were separated from these requirements to an unfortunate 
degree. It appeared that even the best public high schools in Massachu- 
setts were able to prepare a boy for the Harvard admission examinations 
only by having him spend a fifth year at school or by giving him a heavily 
crowded program of study for the last two years of the regular school 
course. Accordingly, it appeared that the head masters of these schools 
frequently counseled their boys not to try to enter Harvard, and that par- 
ents were often advised to take their boys out of the public schools and 
to put them in private academies as the only safe means of meeting our 
special entrance requirements. It was the testimony of many schoolmasters 
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that the failure of Harvard to relate its requirements to the regular work 
of the schools placed a premium on cramming in the months preceding 
the examinations; and that our habit of taking examination returns as 
conclusive evidence of a candidate’s ability, as well as our lack of em- 
phasis upon the candidate’s preparatory record, impaired the discipline 
of the schools. It was contended by schoolmasters that our examination 
papers did not provide sufficiently for variety in the methods of school 
instruction, thus making it necessary for a school to conform strictly to 
Harvard definitions or heavily handicap any students that it might send 
to our examinations. 

The committee’s own statistical investigations showed that in many 
cases the complaints of the schools were well grounded. It was found, 
for example, that there were wide variations in the severity paws inthe 
with which papers in different subjects were marked. In °@ System 
one subject about 45 per cent of the candidates admitted last year re- 
ceived grades of distinction ; in another subject the figure was less than 2 
per cent. Percentages of failure varied greatly in different subjects when 
no such variation seemed warranted by a study of the candidates’ pre- 
paration before entering college or of their records after admission. It 
seemed that each department, in the matter of admission examinations, 
has been a law unto itself; that the setting of admission papers was fre- 
quently regarded as an irksome chore which might with propriety be thrust 
upon the youngest member of a department; and that variations of a few 
marks in some heavily-weighted subjects determined the admission or re- 
jection of many boys each year. Furthermore, the committee’s analysis of 
the schools from which Harvard draws its Freshmen most regularly dis- 
closed a rather startling situation. Out of more than 10,000 public high 
schools in the United States it was found that only 14 had sent at least one 
boy per year to Harvard during the past decade. All 14 of these schools 
are in eastern Massachusetts. Outside this area there is not a public 
school in the country from which Harvard can count upon getting one 
boy each year. The narrowness of our public school constituency could 
hardly be more pronounced. On the other hand it appeared that 16 
private schools ranked as unfailing contributors to the Freshman Class, 
all but two of these being schools in New England. 

The scheme which the Faculty has adopted, on the recommendation 
of the committee, is one which does not convey its full import and signi- 
ficance at the first glance. A cursory reading might give the sian 
impression that it is a combination of the old examination of the new 
system with the “ certificate” system which is now in use at oe 
many state universities and small colleges. But a more careful study of 
the scheme will show that it differs from the certificate plan in an all- 
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important fundamental, namely, in that it does not attempt to prescribe 
by college definitions the amount and character of the work which a boy 
must do in order to be accepted. It tells the schools, on the contrary, 
that they may teach what they please, and in their own time and way. 
An examination of a large number of public school curricula convinced 
the members of the committee that the great majority of public high 
schools had safe standards of their own, and that while their programs 
might vary in the order of subjects and in the methods of teaching, the 
schools in general provided all the instruction that ought to be necessary 
to bring boys into college. Harvard therefore proposes to lean more 
heavily upon the schools. When a school has a boy who wants to come 
to Harvard it will not be asked to certify that he has been prepared up to 
the level of certain college definitions ; it will be asked to state frankly just 
what the boy has done. This record will be scanned by the Committee on 
Admission, and if it appears that the candidate has had a decent body 
of preparatory instruction “by which is meant that he has had schooling 
in languages, mathematics, history, and science rather than in book- 
keeping, stenography, and the like), he will be told to come along for a 
test of his quality. This test will take the form of examinations in four 
subjects, these being in part prescribed by the college and in part chosen 
by the candidate. The examination will cover what the boy has done in 
school ; and not, as is customary at college admission examinations, what 
the college thinks he ought to have done. 

The new scheme offers no attractions to the fellow who has neglected 
his tasks at school, or would fain hurdle his way into college by a sum- 
Merits of mer’s cramming, or to the boy of mediocre mental powers 
the plan who can do nothing well. It is designed, on the other hand, 
to let the college meet halfway the bright young fellow who has fairly 
fulfilled the requirements for graduation in his own local high school, 
whatever these may be ; in other words, to welcome the boy who has some 
brains and has learned in his own way how to make use of them. We 
know very well that few students are ever dropped out of Harvard Col- 
lege because their schools taught them this subject instead of that, or 
taught them the right subjects in the wrong way. The boy who fails is 
almost invariably one who has managed to satisfy a number of quantita- 
tive tests taken at intervals, thereby accumulating a certain quota of points, 
but all of which affords little evidence of his capacity to do anything well. 
The new plan is accordingly based upon a wholly novel principle, and its 
working will be watched with great interest by all who have to do with 
either school or college administration. 

The machinery for administering the new rules which govern the choice 
of studies by undergraduates has been completed during the past month. 
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The new regulations apply to the present Freshman Class and are to 
be put into operation this spring. Each Freshman will be pe revisea 
required, before the first of May, to hand in a plan of bis tr ee. 
studies for the remaining three years of his college course. tion 

This plan is to be prepared in consultation with his Faculty advisor, and 
must conform to the general rules laid down by the college authorities. 
That is to say, it must contain courses chosen from all of the four large 
groups into which the curriculum has been divided, and it must provide 
for a sufficient amount of concentration in some one of these four. These 
programs will go before a Faculty committee for approval, and when once 
approved may not be changed except by the consent of this committee 
and for good reason. It is of course not intended that the advisors shall 
dictate to students what studies they ought to pursue. Their powers, as 
the term implies, are advisory only. But the duties of an advisor are no 
longer perfunctory, for there is a great deal in the new regulations which 
will have to be explained to students before they can make their plans 
properly. It is perhaps not the least important among the merits of the 
new arrangements that they will require from instructors a degree of in- 
timacy with the contents of the University Catalogue such as many of 
them have not heretofore possessed. 

It will be of interest to many graduates to know that the project of 
special dormitories for Freshmen which was broached by President 
Lowell shortly after his inauguration has received the <n 
proval of the Governing Boards of the University and dormitory pro- 
that a committee of prominent Harvard men have under- ? 
taken to secure the funds necessary to carry the plan into being. The 
University already has a considerable sum in hand for the erection of 
one or more dormitories; but if the whole Freshman Class is to be pro- 
vided for, the new buildings must be large, which means that they will 
be costly both to erect and to maintain. The Corporation naturally does 
not feel that it ought to go ahead until adequate financial guarantees are 
in sight, and the project will have to mark time until these are forth- 
coming. Meanwhile it has been tentatively decided that the new build- 
ings will be located south of Mount Auburn St., fronting the Charles River 
Basin, and sketches of the proposed dormitories have been prepared with 
this location in mind. No better situation could be desired. The plans 
contemplate four large buildings with rooms for 500 or 600 Freshmen, 
each building to have a large dining-room of its own and to contain a 
few suites of rooms for instructors. 

During the last few months there has been some discussion among 
graduates as to the desirability of changes in the present method of con- 
ducting the Commencement exercises, the matter having been broached 
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by Judge Francis C. Lowell, 76, a member of the Corporation. It is 

— pvinted out that the exercises, both of the morning and of 
| won el at the afternoon, have not maintained their old interest. The 
ment fact that the forenoon proceedings are held in Sanders 


Theatre means that scarcely any but members of the graduating class and 
their immediate friends can be admitted. Memorial Hall, which is used 
for the afternoon exercises, will hold only about 2000 graduates, although 
a much larger number would like to attend. As Judge Lowell points out 
“the old-fashioned gathering of all the graduates, young and old, has now 
become an assembly of elderly men selected by lot.” It is accordingly 
proposed that the exercises be held in the Stadium. The Stadium is big 
enough to welcome every one to all the room he may want; it has good 
acoustic properties ; and it would lend some spectacular effect to the pro- 
ceedings. ‘There is no doubt that the Class Day proceedings have gained 
greatly in popularity since the Seniors made use of the Stadium for their 
afternoon exercises. 

There is one other matter which might well be considered-.in the same 
‘connection, that is the idea of having Class Day and Commencement in 
the same week. To the students who are not about to graduate, and even 
to many of these, Class Day has come to be regarded as the real close of 
the college year. It is on this day that the parents and friends of under- 
graduates come to Cambridge. Commencement Day has become mainly 
a graduate anniversary. The two days appeal to entirely different con- 
stituencies. Might it not be well to have Class Day on. Wednesday, and 
Commencement on the Friday immediately following ? This would bring 
many graduates to Ciass Day and would hold the students and their 
friends over Commencement. It would bring the college year to an end 
in one three-day celebration instead of scattering the different events over 
a whole week as at present. The change seems to offer advantages well 
worth considering, and might perhaps be commended to the attention of 
the alumni committee which has the matter of Commencement changes in 
hand. This committee consists of W. R. Thayer, ’81, E. J. Wendell, ‘82, 
W. C. Baylies, ‘84, H. L. Clark, ’87, E. H. Wells, 97, chairman, J. W. 
Hallowell, ’01, and S. Curtis, ’05. 

The football schedule for next autumn contains the interesting an- 
nouncement that Harvard will play Princeton on Nov. 4. As the contest 
is to be at Princeton, this means that West Point must be 
football dropped from the Harvard list; for the athletic authorities 
schedule : 

would not countenance two games away from Cambridge 
during the same season. Princeton and Harvard have not met each other 
on the gridiron since 1896, and although a revival of relations has been 
suggested at various times during the last ten years or more the negotia- 
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tions have, until the present year, encountered insuperable obstacles. The 
taking on of Princeton dues not mean, as many expected, the dropping of 
Dartmouth. The New Hampshire institution retains its customary date, 
one week before the final game with Yale. The Saturday intervening 
between the Princeton and Dartmouth games is for the present held open. 
All this means that Harvard will probably have four major games in suc- 
cession, a more difficult schedule than the team has undertaken in former 
years. But the new rules have served to diminish the strain of a game 
upon the players, notably by permitting the coaches to take out men at 
one stage of the contest and put them back at another. When tis is 
taken into consideration, it can probably be urged with truth that next 
year’s schedule is no more exhausting than those of past seasons. The 
preliminary games have not yet been definitely arranged ; but there is no 
reason to suppose that these will differ materially from what has been 
customary. 

It is anticipated that the new Cambridge subway will be completed and 
in running order by Nov. 25 next, the date of the Yale game in the 
Stadium. The excavating has been done and there remains 
now only the work of finishing the underground stations, 
laying the tracks, lighting the tunnel, and providing the rolling-stock and 
other equipment. The contractors were given 36 months in which to dig 
out the tube; and they have finished it in just half that time. When it is 
predicted that things will be in running order *by next November the 
authorities of the Boston Elevated Railway Co. may therefore be taken 
at their word. The new subway debouches at a loading and unloading 
platform within striking distance of the Stadium, and the crowds brought 
out from Boston can be saved the long and dusty walk from Harvard 
Square. The running time from Park Street will be about eight minutes. 

The University Directory, which has been several years in preparation, 
was published in December. It contains the names of 32,192 men who 
have been at some time or other connected with Harvard he new 
either as teachers or students. and this figure may therefore Ditectory 
be said to represent the total living Harvard influence. The larger portion 
of the Directory contains the names in alphabetical order, giving in each 
case the years of attendance at Harvard, the year of graduation, the 
present address, and the occupation. Then comes a geographical index 
which lists the distribution of Harvard men under their present places of 
residence. The publication makes a handsome volume of about 1300 
pages, and is bound uniformly with the issues of the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue. It is probably the most accurate and comprehensive list of its kind 
ever issued by any educational institution. The enterprise was first sug- 
gested at the Louisville meeting of the Associated Harvard Clubs in 1905 ; 
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it was taken up by the Harvard Alumni Association two years later and 
has been carried through by a committee of this body. 

Prof. F. C. de Sumichrast has asked to be placed upon the retired list 
at the close of the current year, and the Governing Boards have ap- 
mieten pointed him Professor Emeritus from Sept. 1 next. He has 
and appoint- been connected with the teaching staff since 1889, first as 
ss instructor and later as professor in the Department of French. 
— Prof. S. M. Maevane, ’73, announces his intention to retire with the 
close of this year’s work. He has given the University 36 years of con- 
tinuous service ; his teaching has at various times covered the three fields 
of economics, history, and government ; and he has borne much more than 
his share of the Faculty’s administrative work. — Two important appoint- 
ments have been announced within the past few weeks. Eugene Duquesne, 
Architect of the French Government, has been appointed Professor of 
Architectural Design and will begin his duties next month. He has had 
a distinguished professional career in France and has acquired a high 
reputation as an educator, his success as a teacher of design having at- 
tracted many American students to his atelier in recent years. James 
Richard Jewett, ’84, has been appointed Professor of Arabic. In recent 
years he has been connected with the University of Chicago. — Prof. 
A. C. Coolidge, ’87, has been appointed Director of the University 
Library. This is a new post and is intended to serve as the point at which 
the interests of the various libraries of the University can be codrdinated. 
In addition to the main library in Gore Hall, there have developed in 
recent years not only the large libraries of the professional schools but 
more than a score of department libraries. It is intended that individual 
librarians shall have the same freedom of action as heretofore, but it is 
expected that the administration of the various collections can be better 
related through a central directorship. 

The Harvard Alumni Bulletin has adopted a new garb and appears 
this year in semi-magazine form with an attractive cover. The opening 
The Harvard Pages of each number contain editorial comment upon Uni- 
Bulletin versity happenings and the remainder of the publication is 
devoted to contributed articles, letters from alumni, general college news, 
and notes concerning the activities of Harvard graduates. The Bulletin 
is published for the Harvard Alumni Association under the general editor- 
ship of E. H. Wells, 97, and J. D. Merrill, 89. It is intended not only 
to keep graduates in touch with what is going on in Cambridge, but to 
furnish a forum for the discussion of all matters affecting the interests of 
the University. In its new and much improved form the Bulletin will 
undoubtedly make a strong appeal to a large alumni constituency. 

The project for the construction of a new bridge leading to Soldier’s 
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Field has encountered various obstacles and has not even yet found a 
clear path to fulfilment. The first difficulty lay in the exist- phe stadium 
ence of certain private riparian rights which would be im- ™48¢ 
paired by the construction of a low drawless bridge, and for which inter- 
ference with navigation heavy compensation would probably have to be 
given to the owners of the property. Last year a measure passed the 
Massachusetts Legislature authorizing the Metropolitan Park Commis- 
sion to acquire this property at the expense of the Commonwealth and 
to use it as part of the park system of the Metropolitan district. Next 
the Federal Government had to be dealt with; for through the War De- 
partment the Washington authorities hold a strict rein over all proposals 
to interfere with the freedom of plying in navigable waters. A bill is 
now before Congress embodying the assent of the United States Govern- 
ment to the proposals, and the enactment of this measure would, it is 
hoped, clear the way for an immediate undertaking of the work. Funds 
for the construction of a bridge have already been assured through the 
generosity of a graduate. 

Announcement is made that the Harvard Summer School will this 
year open at a somewhat earlier date than usual, that is, on Thursday, 
June 29, the day immediately following Commencement. It yo summer 
is believed that the change will be more convenient for S¢h00l’s plans 
teachers, and it is for these that the Summer School is primarily main- 
tained. A somewhat smaller list of courses is offered this year, as the 
Summer School authorities have pursued the policy of dropping some 
courses which have not been successful in drawing a reasonable number 
of students during the last two or three summers. As the Corporation 
expect the Summer School to pay its own way, this practice, although it 
may at times involve the sacrificing of some high-grade instruction, seems 
to be unavoidable. Among new courses added to the list this year is one 
dealing with the subject of Vocational Guidance, which will be given under 
the auspices of the Division of Education by Meyer Bloomfield, 01. Mr. 
Bloomfield is director of the Bureau of Vocational Guidance in Boston 
and is recognized as one of the leaders in this field of educational science. 
The administrative board which supervises the affairs of the Summer 
School has also devised a plan for dealing with the considerable number 
of limping undergraduates who resort to the School each year in a de- 
spairing effort to regain their college standing. Students who are told in 
June that their records in term time preclude readmission to Harvard in 
the autumn have been in the habit of enrolling in the Summer School 
with the idea of making up their deficiencies. The presence of these in- 
terlopers in courses attended mainly by earnest teachers has been more 
or less demoralizing ; hence it has been arranged to segregate them in two 
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special classes, which will be maintained for the exclusive patronage of 
undergraduates who have failed of promotion, or ‘‘lame ducks” as they 
are commonly termed in the vernacular of University Hall. The two 
courses will be in Second-year College French and Second-year College 
German respectively ; there will be daily drills in which malingerers can 
be promptly pilloried ; and a stiff fee will be exacted from their patrons. 
Undergraduates who are in good standing will of course be allowed to 
choose their own studies as hitherto; and in this way the summer term 
may still be used by students who are resorting to it legitimately in an 
effort to get their degrees in three years. 

The erection of a new building for the Germanic Museum has been 
assured by the additional gift of $100,000 recently promised by Mr. 
li tails Adolphus Busch of St. Louis. This donation brings the 
Germanto total contribution of Mr. Busch to $250,000, which, in 

addition to the funds secured from other sources, gives the 
University an opportunity to carry through the project in a befitting 
way. The new building will be erected at the corner of Kirkland St. and 
Divinity Ave., replacing the old Houghton house. The plans will be pre- 
pared by a German architect of high standing, and although the general 
proportions of the structure have not been settled, it is probable that the 
Museum will be about the height of the New Lecture Hall which stands 
on the next corner, and that it will contain three large ground-floor halls 
which can be devoted to the display of Gothic, Romanesque, and Renais- 
sance models. This successful outcome of the University’s efforts to se- 
cure proper housing for its valuable collections illustrating German art 
and culture is due very largely to the untiring zeal of Prof. Kuno 
Francke, who has communicated to many others much of his own enthu- 
siasm for the undertaking. 

An additional link between the universities of Europe and America 
has been created in the establishment at Oxford of an annual lectureship 

on the history and institutions of the United States. The 
An American ee : . . 
lectureship lectureship is to be given each year to a prominent Ameri- 
— ean scholar who will be appointed by the Oxford authorities 
in consultation with an American advisory committee consisting of the 
Presidents of Harvard, Yale, Columbia, and Princeton together with the 
British Ambassador at Washington. The lectures will be about six in 
number ; they are to be given in the Oxford spring term; and they may 
deal with any topic in the political or economic history of the United 
States. The income set aside for the lectureship is £150. The first ap- 
pointment to the post will be announced shortly and the first lectures will 
be given in May or June of the present year. 

Adams Sherman Hill, ’53, Boylston Professor of Rhetoric, Hmeritus, 
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died at his home in Boston, on Christmas Day, 1910. He became a mem- 
ber of the Faculty in 1872 and taught at Harvard without 
interruption of service until his retirement as Professor 
Emeritus in 1904.—Francis Hardon Burr, ’09, died on Dee. 4, 1910, after 
a prolonged illness. He was for three years a member of the University 
Eleven, and was captain of the team which defeated Yale in 1908, al- 
though debarred by an injury from taking an active part in that game. 

Dr. Frank J. Sexton of Boston has been engaged to coach the Univers- 
ity Baseball team during its next season. The selection was made, after 
careful and prolonged consideration, by a committee of Baseball coach 
graduates consisting of Dr. E. H. Nichols, ’86, Barrett Wen- *PPolnted 
dell, Jr.,’02, Dr. Channing Frothingham, 02, and W. F. Garcelon, 
Z’93, to whom, in consultation with the captain of the team, the question 
was referred by the Athletic Committee. Dr. Sexton is a graduate of 
Brown University, where he captained the baseball nine for two years. 
Later he was a member of the Boston National League Club, and in 
recent years he has coached the teams of Brown University and the 
University of Michigan. He has the reputation of combining a thorough 
understanding of the game with ability as a disciplinarian and long 
experience in the handling of players. 

The Varsity Club, which was organized some four or five years ago, 
and is made up of graduates and students who have won the University’s 
athletic insignia, is to have a permanent clubhouse. The 

P ‘ = The Varsity 
larger part of the funds for its erection has been provided as Olub’s new 
amemorial to Francis H. Burr, ’09, who died a few months sees 
ago and who was one of the charter members of the organization. It is 
proposed to build an extension to the Harvard Union on the Prescott St. 
side and to establish the club-rooms in this wing, thus keeping the athletic 
and social centres of the University well together. Plans for the addition 
are now being prepared and it is expected that the club will be in its 
new quarters by the opening of the next college year. 

During the past couple of years the University’s system of accounting 
and book-keeping has been undergoing revision under the superintendence 
of Messrs. Gunn, Richards & Co., of Boston, a well-known isin 
firm of administrative accountants. In the course of this a Purchasing 

° ° ° ° > + Agent 

reorganization of accounts it appeared desirable that a Uni- 

versity purchasing agent should be appointed, in order that various sup- 
plies which have been heretofore purchased from many quarters should 
be standardized both as to quality and as to price. It has alsc been found 
that the buying of supplies for the various offices and departments has 
made considerable demands upon the time and patience of members of 
the teaching staff. Stationery and allied supplies have been bought for 
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University account during the past year from no less than 67 stores 
in Boston and Cambridge, which of course means not only that prices 
varied greatly, but that many officers of the University were put to un- 
necessary trouble and inconvenience through the lack of a definite centre 
at which all such purchasing might be concentrated. The Corporation has 
accordingly appointed the Harvard Codéperative Society official purchas- 
ing agent for all supplies listed on a schedule, which has been sent to 
the various departments of the University, and all such merchandise will 
hereafter be obtained through the Society’s store. 

The Harvard Club of Boston gave, during the early part of the winter, 
Miscellaneous @ dinner to the University Crew of 1910.—The name of 
and Personal the Division of History and Political Science has been 
changed to the Division of History, Government, and Economics. The 
Department of History and Government, within this Division, has been 
divided into the two departments of History and Government respectively. 
— A series of lectures on current political and social problems is being 
given at the University during the present term under the auspices of a 
committee of instructors. — The Student Council. which was organized 
two years ago and died last autumn, has been revived with an enlarged 
membership. — Prof. 'T. W. Richards, ’86, has been awarded the Davy 
Gold Medal of the Royal Society of Great Britain in recognition of his 
researches in the determination of atomic weights.— R. T. Fisher, 11, 
has been elected captain of the football team. He has played right guard 
on the University team for the last two years. — A University Chorus has 
been organized and is holding regular rehearsals. Prof. Max Friedlander, 
Visiting Professor from the University of Berlin, directed the organization 
until his departure ; the work will now be continued by Dr. A. T. Davi- 
son, ’06, the organist of the University Chapel. — The Harvard Club of 
Boston, which has a total membership of 1330, is considering the question 
of establishing a clubhouse. — W. C. Greene, 11, has been appointed 
Rhodes Scholar from Massachusetts. — Prof. R. B. Merriman, ’97, is 
absent on leave during the present term. — C. S. Moore, ’73, has resigned 
his post as Assistant Recorder.—C. H. MelIlwain, p ’03, has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Professor of History from Sept. 1 next.— The University 
has received by bequest from the widow of William O. Moseley, ’69. the 
sum of $60,000, which will be used to endow two traveling scholarships 
in the Medical School. — A football eleven from the Harvard Law School 
took a trip through the Southern States during the Christmas recess and 
played games at Nashville, Memphis, and Baton Rouge. 

W. B. Munro, p 99. 
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THE UNIVERSITY. 


CORPORATION RECORDS. 


Meeting of Oct. 31, 1910. 


The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
the following gifts, which were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of William Bayard Cutting, 
Jr., $25,000, to be used for the purposes stated in 
a letter from Mr. Edgar H. Wells, dated June 24, 
1910, and entered in the meeting of June 28, 1910. 

Estate of William Bayard Cutting, Jr., $150, 
for the purchase of books, — $25 for books relat- 
ing to Florence, $25 for books relating to Switz- 
erland, and $100 for books relating to Napoleon 
or the Napoleonic period. 

Anonymous gift of $50, to be used as income of 
scholarship funds is used. 

Julian Paimer Welsh Memorial Fund, $50, ad- 
ditional, through Mr. Edgar H. Wells 


Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the following 
persons for their generous gifts: 


Professor W. T. Councilman, for his gift of 
$1775, to be used for the Pathological Laboratory, 
in accordance with the terms of a letter dated 
Oct. 12, 1910. 

Joseph Lee, for his gift of $1250 toward the ex- 
penses of the School for Social Workers. 

James H. Hyde, for his gift of $600, for the Fel- 
lowship of the Cercle Frangais de l'Université 
Harvard for 1910-11. 

Daniel Waldo Field, for his gift of $500 toward 
the equipment of the Reading Room of the Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration. 

Mrs. Henry Draper, for her additional gift of 
$400, received Oct. 14, 1910, toward the expenses 
at the Observatory on account of the Draper 
Memorial. 

MacDowell Club of the City of New York, for 
their gift of $275, the first payment on account 
of the MacDowell Fellowship in Dramatic Com- 
position. 

George P. Baker, for his gift of $25, his first 
payment on account of the MacDowell Fellowship 
in Dramatic Composition. 

Reginald C. Robbins, for his gift of $150 for the 
purchase of books for the library of Philosophy 
in Emerson Hall. 

Harvard Club of Nebraska, for their gift of $150 
for the scholarship for the year 1910-11. 

Harvard Club of the Connecticut Valley, for 
their first gift of $150, the first payment on ac- 
count of their gift for a scholarship for 1910-11. 


Norman G. Reoch, for his gift of $50, to be 
added to the Joseph Warren Smith, Jr., Memo- 
rial Fund for the Dental School. 


Voted to amend the Eighth Statute of 
the Un.versity by inserting the word 
“Columbus Day” before the words 
“and Thanksgiving Day.” 

Voted to communicate the foregoing 
amendment to the Board of Overseers 
that they may consent thereto if they 
see fit. 

Voted that smoking in Randall Hall be 
not allowed until after 6.30 p.m. 

Voted to appoint the following Assist- 
ant Professors for three years from Sept, 
1, 1910: Robert Battey Greenough, 
M.D., of Surgery; Edward Hall Nichols, 
M.D., of Surgical Pathology and Sur- 
gery; John Bapst Blake, M.D., of Sur. 
gery; Paul Thorndike, M.D., of Genitow 
Urinary Surgery. 

Voted to appoint Hugh Cabot, M.D., 
Instructor in Genito-Urinary Surgery 
for three years from Sept. 1, 1910. 

Voted to appoint Ernest Thompson 
Fraser Richards, M.D., Instructor in 
Pathology from Nov. 1, 1910, for the 
remainder of the current academic year. 

The President nominated the follow- 
ing persons to be members of the Ad- 
ministrative Board of the Medical 
School for the year 1910-11, and it was 
Voted to appoint them: Henry Asbury 
Christian, M.D., Dean; Charles Mon- 
traville Green, M.D., Francis Bishop 
Harrington, M.D., George Gray Sears, 
M.D., Frank Burr Mallory, M.D., John 
Lovett Morse, M.D., Walter Bradford 
Cannon, M.D., John Warren, M.D., 
Elmer Ernest Southard, M.D. 

Voted to appoint Edgar Huidekoper 
Wells, Acting Regent for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1910. 

Voted to appoint Austin Cary, Lec- 
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turer on Lumbering and Engineering for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1910. 

Voted to appoint Torr Wagner Har- 
mer, M.D., Alumni Assistant in Surgery 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1910. 

Voted to change the following titles: 
Charles Henry Haring from Assistant to 
Austin Teaching Fellow in History; 
Laurence Bradford Packard, Assistant, 
to Austin Teaching Fellow in History; 
Carl Stephenson, Assistant, to Austin 
Teaching Fellow in Government; Harry 
Maxwell Varrell, Assistant, to Austin 
Teaching Fellow in History. 

Voted to appoint the following Assist- 
ants for one year from Sept. 1, 1910: 
Stuart Cameron McLeod in Govern- 
ment; Daniel Badger Priest in Govern- 
ment; Ernest Angell in History; Lloyd 
William Brooke in History; Nils Andreas 
Olsen in History; Philip Benjamin Ken- 
nedy in Economics; Lauriz Vold in Eco- 
nomics; Albert Ehrenfried in Anatomy; 
Hans Barkan in Pathology; Harvey 
Snyder Gruver in Education; Truman 
Stephen Woodward in Chemistry. 

Voted to appoint the following Proc- 
tors for one year from Sept. 1, 1910: 
John Clark Bills, Jr., Lawrence Shaw 
Mayo, John Van Liew Morris, Warren 
Ordway, Henry Beston Sheahan, Fred- 
eric Emerson Staebner. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect Sept. 
1, 1910: Nathan Matthews, Lecturer on 
Municipal Government; Albert Fred- 
erick Hill, Assistant in Botany; Roger 
Labaree Lewis, Assistant in English; 
Samuel R. Haythorn, Assistant in Path- 
ology; Lawrence J. Rhea, Instructor 
in Pathology; Frederick Barry, Proctor; 
Robert Lenox Groves, Proctor. 


Meeting of Nor. 14, 1910. 


Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the following 
persons for their generous gifts: 
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Edwin F. Atkins, $1000 toward new green- 
houses at the Botanic Garden. 

Professor Edward C. Pickering, $1000 for im- 
mediate use at the Observatory. 

The Trustees of the Massachusetts Society for 
Promoting Agriculture for their gift of $625, the 
first quarterly payment for the year 1910-11 on 
account of their annual gift of $2500 to the Ar- 
nold Arboretum, in accordance with their offer 
of July 10, 1908. 

Mrs. Henry Draper of New York, for her addi- 
tional gift of $400, received Nov. 9, 1910, toward 
the expenses at the Observatory of Harvard Uni- 
versity on account of the Draper Memorial. 

Professor Edward D. Peters, $250 for a Scholar- 
ship in the Division of Mining and Metallurgy 
for the year 1911-12. 

Harvard Club of Indiana, $200, for the Scholar- 
ship for the year 1910-11. 

Harvard Club of Fitchburg, $150 for the 
Scholarship for the year 1910-11. 

Miss Mary L. Ware, $430 to the Peabody Mu- 
seum. 

Dr. John Homans, $5.20, to be credited to the 
Surgical Laboratory Fund. 

Mrs. Alice Forves Perkins Hooper for her gener- 
ous offer of $1000 a year, in memory of her fa- 
ther, Charles Elliott Perkins, of Burlington, Iowa, 
this sum to be used on the conditions named in 
her letter dated Nov. 8, 1910, for the purchase of 
books and material bearing on the history and 
development of that part of America which lies 
beyond the Alleghanies. 


The following gifts were reported and 
the same were gratefully accepted: 


‘“* A friend,” $100 for binding books in the li- 
brary of the Peabody Museum. 

An anonymous gift of $50 to the Botanical 
Museum. 

From the estate of Professor William James, a 
death mask of Pascil, to the library of Philo- 
sophy in Emerson Hall. 


The President presented a letter from 
Miss Emily E. Harding, executrix of the 
will of Mr. William P. Harding, offering 
the sum of $5000 under the following 
clause in his will: 


‘* To the President and Fellows of Harvard Col- 
ege in said Cambridge the sum of five thousand 
dollars ($5000) to be by them held in trust, and 
to be entitled in memory of my deceased son, 
‘The Selwyn L. Harding Scholarship of the Class 
of 1886.’ The annual income of said fund, in an 
amount not exceeding three hundred and fifty 
dollars ($350) to any one beneficiary thereof, shall 
be paid to such needy, worthy and industrious 
student as shall have been connected with the 
University’s undergraduate department, and com- 
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plied with its laws and regulations for a period 
of one year at least. It is my desire that no 
worthy applicant for the benefit of said fund shall 
be deprived of it because unsuccessful in obtain- 
ing high grade marks so-called in the studies pur- 
sued by him while connected with the said col- 
lege as a student, but my wish is rather that the 
benefits of said fund shall go to that class of young 
men who have striven to do the best work they 
were capable of doing under the circumstances 
or environments of their respective lives, and 
that the beneficiary thereof shall continue to re- 
ceive the annual award during his collegiate 
course so long as he continues worthy of receiv- 
ing the same. In case no award is made in any 
year, and also when income of said fund exceeds 
the sum of three hundred and fifty dollars ($350), 
the accrued income shall be added to it and made 
a part of the principal fund, and the income dis- 
tributed to future applicants on the above condi- 
tions.”’ 

And it was Voted that the bequest be 
gratefully accepted in accordance with 
the foregoing terms. 

Voted that the gift of $2000 for the 
department of the Ethics of the Social 
Questions, reported at the meeting of 
Oct. 10, 1910, as the gift of Mr. Henry L. 
Higginson, be corrected to read as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Voted that the thanks of the 
President and Fellows be sent to Dr. 
William S. Bigelow for his gift of two 
thousand dollars to be used toward a 
certain salary and expenses in the School 
for Social Workers.” 

Voted, on the request of Mr. James 
Loeb, in his letter of Oct. 21, 1910, to 
change the form of the gift governing the 
terms of the Charles Eliot Norton Fel- 
lowship so that it shall read as follows: 
“Competition for the Fellowship is to be 
open to undergraduates and graduates 
of Harvard University and of Radcliffe 
College.” 

The President nominated the follow- 
ing persons to be members of the Ad- 
ministrative Board of the Dental School 
for the year 1910-11, and it was Voted 
to appoint them: Eugene Hanes Smith, 
D.M.D., Dean; Charles Albert Brackett, 
D.M.D., Edward Cornelius Briggs, 
D.M.D., M.D., William Parker Cooke, 
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D.M.D., William Henry Potter, D.M.D., 
Waldo Elias Boardman, D.M.D., 


Harold DeWitt Cross, D.M.D., Amos 
Irving Hadley, D.M.D., George How- 
ard Monks, M.D. 

Voted to appoint William Sturgis Bige- 
low, Arthur Tracy Cabot, and John 
Templeman Coolidge, Jr., Trustees of 
the Museum of Fine Arts for one year 
from Jan. 1, 1911. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1910: 
Dental School Instructors: John Bapst 
Blake, M.D., Surgery; Frank Turner 
Taylor, D.M.D., Operative Dentistry; 
David Frederick Spinney, D.M.D., 
Operative Dentistry; Philip Amos Lea- 
vitt, D.M.D., Operative Dentistry; 
Samuel Tuttle Elliott, D.M.D., Oper- 
ative Dentistry; Ernest Howard Chute, 
D.M.D., Operative Dentistry; Robert 
Tucker Moffatt, D.M.D., Porcelain 
Work. Medical School Instructor: 
George Burgess Magrath, M.D., Legal 
Medicine. Dental School Assistants: 
Charles Franklin MacDonald, Jr., 
D.M.D., Chemistry; Roger Browne 
Taft, D.M.D., Oral Surgery; William 
Fiske Strangman, D.M.D., Prosthetic 
Dentistry. Assistant in English: Henry 
Beston Sheahan. 

Voted, on recommendation of the 
Faculty of Medicine, to create an addi- 
tional Alumni Assistantship in Clinical 
Medicine for the current year, and that 
the title of James Herbert Young be 
changed from Assistant to Alumni 
Assistant, to fill this position. 

Voted to appoint John Lewis Taylor, 
Assistant Comptroller, from Nov. 1, 
1910. 


Meeting of Nov. 28, 1910. 


The following agreement was read: 

«TI, Emily Dutton Proctor, of Proctor, Rutland 
County, Vermont, do hereby give and transfer to 
the President and Fellows of Harvard College the 
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sum of Ten Thousand Dollars ($10,000), in trust, 
to be used towards the maintenance of the new 
Cancer Hospital, which the Cancer Commission 
of Harvard University is about to build on the 
grounds of the Harvard Medical School, and for 
the care of patients therein to its normal capac- 
ity. The principal of said sum or any part of it 
may be used for said purpose, or said Trustee 
may in its discretion keep said fund or any part 
of it invested and apply the income only there- 
from for said purpose ; provided, however, that 
if there should at any time be a shortage of in- 
come for the maintenance of said Hospital and 
the proper care of patients to its normal capac- 
ity, then and in that event such part of the prin- 
cipal as may be necessary therefor shall be used 
to supply such deficiency rather than leave empty 
beds or patients not properly cared for. 

Witness my hand and seal this 19th day of 

November, 1910. 
(signed) Emily Dutton Proctor. (Seal) 


And the Treasurer reported the re- 
ceipt of $10,000. It was thereupon 
Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Miss Proctor for 
her generous gift and that it be accepted 
in accordance with the foregoing agree- 
ment. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the following 
persons for their generous gifts: 


For the Investigation of Infantile Paralysis, 
from Charles Jackson, $1000, Frederick 8. Con- 
verse, $1000, Charles C. Jackson, $1000, William 
H. Hill, $100, Robert T. Paine, 2d, $100. 

Henry L. Higginson, $1500, his final payment 
toward the support of Chinese students at Har- 
vard University. 

Miss Ellen F. Mason, $1000 toward the support 
of Chinese students at Harvard University. 

A.C. Coolidge and Clarence L. Hay, $500, to 
be credited to the Archibald C. Coolidge and 
Clarence L. Hay Fund for the purchase of books 
on South America. 

Committee of Fifty, $300, through Professor 
Francis G. Peabody, for “‘ immediate use for the 
study of the Drink Problem, to be applied to the 
purchase of books for the Social Ethics Library, 
relating tothe liquor question.”’ 

South End House Fellowship, from Frederick 
P. Cabot, $10, Archibald C. Coolidge, $10, Robert 
Homans, $3, Francis W. Hunnewell, 2d, $20, Au- 
gustus Hemenway, Jr., $25, Charles Weil, $5, 
Frederick L. Olmsted, $5. 

Henry W. Haynes, $50 for binding current se- 
rials at the library of the Peabody Museum, and 
$5 for sundry purposes. 

John B. Stetson, Jr., $50, one half of his an- 
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nual gift for the purchase of books for the library 
of the Peabody Museum. 

Henry W. Cunningham, $100 for the purchase 
of books for the College Library, under the di- 
rection of Mr. Edgar H. Wells. 

Professor John E. Wolff, for specimens, labor, 
etc., for the Mineralogical Museum and Labora- 
tories, amounting in value to $719.69. 


The following gifts were received and 
gratefully accepted: 

Anonymous gift of $1500 “‘ for present use, in 
current expenses at the Botanical Museum.”’ 

For the Henry Weidemann Locke Scholarship, 
$100 for the current academic year. 

Through Professor Thomas Dwight, $500 for 
the Anatomical Research Fund. 


The President presented a letter from 
the French Ambassador, presenting, on 
behalf of the French Government, eight 
works of art of the Sévres National 
Manufacture of porcelain; — and it was 
Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the French Gov- 
ernment for their generous and valuable 
gift. 

Votedto amend the Eighteenth Statute 
of the University by inserting at the 
beginning thereof the words, ‘The Uni- 
versity Library consists of all the collec- 
tions of books in the possession of the 
University.”” Voted to communicate the 
foregoing amendment to the Board of 
Overseers that they may consent thereto 
if they see fit. Voted to appoint Archi- 
bald Cary Coolidge, Director of the 
University Library, from Nov. 1, 1910. 

Voted that leave of absence be granted 
to Instructor F. P. Johnson from Jan. 1, 
1911, for the remainder of the current 
academic year. 

Voted to change the name of the Ap- 
pointments Office to the Harvard Uni- 
versity Employment Office and Teach- 
ers’ Agency. 


Meeting of Dec. 12, 1910. 


The following gifts were received and 
gratefully accepted: 
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From the Estate of Solomon Lincoln, $2000 in 
accordance with the following terms of his will: 
**To the President and Fellows of Harvard Col- 
lege, ten thousand dollars for the general use of 
the Department of Romance Languages and Lit- 
eratures in the University.” 

$10,000 from sundry subscribers, through Dr. 
J. Collins Warren, towards the erection and main- 
tenance of the new Cancer Hospital. 

Estate of Amey R. Sheldon, $3500 additional. 

An unknown donor, $500 *‘ for extra musical 
expenses.’”’ 

Anonymous gift of $500 ‘for the purchase of 
books on Art.’’ 

Julian Palmer Welsh Memorial Fund, $100 ad- 
ditional, through Mr. Edgar H. Wells. 

Anonymous gift of $75 to increase a salary in 
the Medical School. 


Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the following 
persons for their generous gifts: 


Mr. William H. Walker, $1000 towards a cer- 
tain salary in the Department of Bacteriology, in 
accordance with his offer which was entered in 
the meeting of March 14, 1910. 

Mrs. Henry Draper, for her additional gift of 
$400, received Dec. 10, 1910, towards the ex- 
penses at the Observatory of Harvard University, 
on account of the Draper Memorial. 

For the investigation of Infantile Paralysis, 
from Moses Williams, Jr., $50,— William H. 
Coolidge, $100, — Charles H. W. Foster, $250, — 
F. P. Royce, $25. 

Dr. Frederick M. Allen, $131.25 to be credited 
to the Department of Preventive Medicine and 
Hygiene. 

Mr. Philippe B. Marcou, $50 for the Jeremy 
Belknap Prize for 1910-11. 

Charles F. Choate, $150 towards the expenses 
of D. Huger Bacot, Jr., in the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences. 

Harvard Club of Hawaii, $100 on account of the 
Scholarship for 1910-11. 

Oliver 8. Hillman, Archibald W. Hunter, Dan- 
iel J. Hurley, and Frank B. Mallory, $126.10 for 
the payment of a Zeias microscope at the Med- 
ical School, and expressage on the same. 

William Thorn Kissel, $5 for books for the Col- 
lege Library. 

Charles H. McIlwain, $5 to be added to the 
Charles Gross Memorial Fund. 

Frank L. Kennedy, $5 towards the South End 
House Fellowship. 





Voted to appoint for the current aca- 
demic year: Halsey Beach Loder, Austin 
Teaching Fellow in Surgery; John Baker 
Swift, Jr., Fellow in Surgery; Ralph Car- 
ver Staebner, Proctor. 
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Voted to appoint Worthington Chaun- 
cey Ford, Lecturer on Historical Manu- 
scripts, for the academic year 1911-12. 

Voted to appoint George Andrew 
Reisner, Ingersoll Lecturer on the Im- 
mortality of Man, for the year 1910-11. 

Voted to approve the appointment of 
Owen Hamilton Gates as Librarian of 
the Andover-Harvard Library. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: Frederick Czesar de 
Sumichrast as Associate Professor of 
French to take effect Sept. 1, 1911; 
Amos W. Peters as Teaching Fellow in 
Physiology to take effect Sept. 1, 1910. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Arabic to serve from Sept. 1, 
1911: — whereupon ballots being given 
in, it appeared that James Richard 
Jewett was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Architectural Design, to 
serve from April 1, 1911: — whereupon 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
Eugéne Joseph Armand Duquesne was 
elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of French, Emeritus, 
from Sept. 1, 1911: — whereupon _bal- 
lots being given in, it appeared that 
Frederick Cesar de Sumichrast was 
elected. 

Voted to communicate these elections 
to the Board of Overseers that they may 
consent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted that Dean Ropes be authorized 
to permit the Coburn Players to give 
four performances during the next ses- 
sion of the Summer School, either in the 
Yard, or, in case of bad weather, in 
Sanders Theatre. 


Meeting of Dec. 27, 1910. 


The following gifts were received and 
gratefully accepted: 


From theestate of Alexander Agassiz, $76507.30, 
the final payment, with interest, on account of 
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Mr. Agassiz’s bequest under Clause XII in his 
will. Also $50,000 in cash, and real estate in Cam- 
bridge, valued at $50,000, in full payment of his 
bequest of $100,000 under Clause XI of his will. 

From an anonymous giver, securities valued 
at $25,000 for an addition to the Harvard Union in 
memory of Francis Hardon Burr. 

Through Charles L. Peirson, $861.35, to be ap- 
plied under the provisions of a letter from Mr. 
Edgar H. Wells dated Dec. 16, 1910, for the pur- 
chase of books on Military History, preference 
being given to books dealing with the War be- 
tween the States, 1861-1865. 

From an anonymous giver, $10, to be used un- 
der the direction of the Cancer Commission of 
Harvard University. 


Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Feliows be sent to the following per- 
sons for their generous gifts: 


Edward C. Pickering, $1000 for immediate use 
at the Observatory. 

John 8. Ames, $1000 towards the new green- 
houses at the Botanic Garden. 

Miss Katherine E. Bullard, $500 for the benefit 
and use of the Department of Neuropathology in 
the Harvard Medical School. 

John §. Ames, $350 for the purchase of appar- 
atus used in the courses given by Professor E. C. 
Jeffrey. 

John Amory Lowell Blake, $250 for the new 
boilers at the Peabody Museum. 

MacDowell Club of the City of New York, 
$275, the balance of the gift for the MacDowell 
Fellowship in Dramatic Composition. 

George P. Baker, $25, the balance of his gift 
for the MacDowell Fellowship in Dramatic Com- 
position. 

John F. Manning, $50, to be added to the ac- 
count ‘‘ Lawrence Scientific School Loans Re- 
turned,”’ to be loaned to a student in the Mining 
Course who is recommended by some of the in- 
structors in that department not merely for high 
marks, but because he gives promise of making 
a practical, active Mining Engineer. 

Horace B. Stanton, $25, the fifth annual gift of 
the same amount, for the purchase of books for 
the Moliére collection. 

Alexander Whiteside, $10 towards the South 
End House Fellowship. 

Henry W. Cannon, for his valuable services in 
lecturing before the Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 

To each giver toward the Charles Gross Memo- 
rial Fund. 


Voted that the gift of a bust of Pre- 
sident Charles William Eliot, made by 
Mr. Louis Potter of New York, and pre- 
sented by Messrs. Theodore Lyman, G. 
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H. Palmer, T. W. Slocum, J. J. Higgin- 
son, Larz Anderson, William Lawrence, 
J. J. Storrow, Edward W. Forbes, G. D. 
Markhan, D. P. Kimball, H. L. Clark, 
William Endicott, Jr., Robert Winsor, 
I. T. Burr, F. C. Shattuck, J. D. Greene, 
George Wigglesworth, E. C. Felton, P. 
H. Clark, F. P. Fish, E. H. Wells, Moses 
Williams, J. H. Choate, two anonymous 
givers, be gratefully accepted, and that 
it be placed in the Faculty Room in 
University Hail. 

The resignation of Heinrich Gottlieb 
Schaefer as Teaching Fellow in Physio- 
logy was received and accepted to take 
effect Dec. 1, 1910. 

Voted, on recommendation of the Re- 
sident Executive Board, that the labor- 
atory fees in the Division of Philosophy 
be at the rate of $5 per course counted 
for a degree; that in the Division of 
Forestry a fee of $5 per annum be 
charged for use of instruments without 
reference to particular courses; and that 
the laboratory fee in Metallurgy 20c be 
fixed at $30 when taken as one course. 

Voted to appoint the following mem- 
bers of the Library Council for the re- 
mainder of the current academic year: 
Archibald Cary Coolidge, Chairman; 
William Morris Davis, George Foot 
Moore, George Lyman _ Kittredge, 
Charles Homer Haskins, Theodore 
Lyman, Chester Noyes Greenough. 


Meeting of Jan. 9, 1911. 


An additional gift of $100,000, having 
been received from Mr. Adolphus Busch, 
towards the erection and maintenance 
of the Germanic Museum, it was Voted 
that the thanks of the President and Fel- 
lows be sent to Mr. Busch for his muni- 
ficent gifts, and that the building be 
called by his name. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the following 
persons for their generous gifts: 

















An Anonymous Giver, $2500, his first payment 
on account of his offer of $15,000 for a certain 
salary in the Department of Architecture. 

Mrs. Henry Draper of New York for her addi- 
tional gift of $400, received Jan. 5, 1911, towards 
the expenses at the Observatory of Harvard Uni- 
versity on account of the Draper Memorial. 

Dr. John C. Phillips, $3000 additional, to be 
used under the advice of a committee composed of 
the Shattuck Professor, the Associate Professor of 
Pathology and the donor, for work in the Depart- 
ment of Pathology. 

Mrs. Alice Forbes Perkins Hooper, $500, her 
first payment on account of her offer of $1000 a 
year in memory of her father, Charles Elliott 
Perkins, for the purchase of books and material 
bearing on the history and development of that 
part of America beyond the Alleghanies. 

Mr. Alexander Cochrane, $1000 for the pur- 
chase of books, under the direction of Mr. Edgar 
H. Wells. 

Mr. Henry L. Shattuck, $50 for general ex- 
penses of undergraduate instruction in Harvard 
College. ° 

Mr. John Amory Lowell Blake, $83.34 addi- 
tional for the new boilers in the Peabody Mu- 
seum. 

Harvard Alumni Association, $50 towards the 
traveling expenses of Mr. W. R. Castle, incurred 
in connection with the College. 

For the Investigation of Infantile Paralysis, 
from Mr. Moses Williams, Jr., $50, his final pay- 
ment on account of his offer of $100; Frederick 
R. Bangs, $50, and Mrs. E. D. Brandegee, $200. 

Mr. Randolph C. Grew, $100 for the South End 
House Fellowship and $100 for the South End 
House Fellowship in Social Education. 

Mr. Evan Randolph, an unrestricted gift of 
$100, to be applied by the President. 

Mrs. E. D. Brandegee, $100 t ds the South 
End House Fellowship. 





Voted to appoint George Plimpton 
Adams, Instructor in Philosophy for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1911. 

Voted to appoint Charles Henry 
Lawrence, Jr., Henry P. Walcott Fellow 
in Clinical Medicine from Dec. 1, 1910. 

Voted to appoint Daniel Badger 
Priest, Proctor for the remainder of the 
current academic year. 

Voted to appoint Wallace Clement 
Sabine, Professor of Physics and Dean of 
the Graduate School of Applied Science, 
delegate from Harvard University at the 
celebration of the Five Hundredth Anni- 
versary of the University of St. Andrews, 
Scotland. 
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The resignations of the following 
Proctors were received and accepted: 
J. V. L. Morris and J. E. Waid to take 
effect Jan. 1, 1911; C. P. Huse to take 
effect Feb. 13, 1911. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to the 
following persons: Professor Charles R. 
Sanger for the second half of the year 
1910-11; Assistant Professor Roger B. 
Merriman, for the second half of the 
year 1910-11; Assistant Professor 
George G. Sears, for the second half of 
the year 1910-11; Assistant Professor 
Edward V. Huntington, for the year 
1911-12, in accordance with the rules 
established by this Board May 31, 1880; 
Assistant Professor Douglas W. John- 
son, for the first or second half of the 
year 1911-12, in accordance with the 
rules established by this Board May 31, 
1880; Assistant Professor Ralph B. Perry 
for the second half of the year 1911-12, 
in accordance with the rules establish- 
ed by this Board May 31, 1880; Assist- 
ant Professor Robert M. Johnston, for 
the first half of the year 1911-12. 

Under vote of November 12, 1906, 
the following gift has been received for 
the Division of Music, Carroll Dunham, 
$25. 
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Stated Meeting of Dec. 14, 1910. 


The following 25 members were pre- 
sent: The President of the Board; The 
President of the University; The Treas- 
urer of the University; Messrs. Delano, 
C. W. Eliot, H. Elliott, Endicott, Fish, 
Gaston, Grant, Higginson, A. A. Law- 
rence, W. Lawrence, Loring, Markham, 
Peabody, Rand, Richardson, Roosevelt, 
Sexton, Shattuck, Swayze, Warren, 
Wigglesworth, Williams. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of December 12, 1910, electing 
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James Richard Jewett, Professor of 
Arabic, and Eugéne Joseph Armand 
Duquesne, Professor of Architectural 
Design; laid over under the rules. 

The amendment of the Eighth Statute 
of the University, by inserting the words 
“Columbus Day” before the words 
“‘and Thanksgiving Day,” was agreed to. 

Consent was given to enter the name 
of Fabian Fall, who had fulfilled all the 
requirements for the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts before his decease on Aug. 17, 
1909, in the Quinquennial Catalogue 
under the Class of 1910. 

Various appointments were concurred 
in. 

An amendment amending the Eight- 
eenth Statute of the University by in- 
serting at the beginning thereof the 
words, “‘The University Library con- 
sists of all the collections of books in the 
possession of the University,”’ was con- 
sented to; also the appointment of 
Archibald Cary Coolidge, Ph.D., as 
Director of the University Library, from 
Nov. 1, 1910, and of Frederick Czesar 
de Sumichrast, as Associate Professor 
of French, Emeritus, from Sept. 1, 
1911. 

Reports on the Arboretum, and on the 
Botanic Garden, were accepted and 

: ordered to be printed. 


Stated Meeting of Jan. 11, 1911. 

The following 24 members were pre- 
sent: The President of the Board; The 
President of the University; the Treas- 
urer of the University ; Messrs. Delano, 
C. W. Eliot, Endicott, Fish, Frothing- 
ham, Gaston, Grant, Higginson, A. A. 
Lawrence, Markham, Morgan, Peabody, 
Rand, Richardson, Roosevelt, Sexton, 
Shattuck, Swayze, Warren, Wiggles- 
worth, Williams. 

The Board consented to the appoint- 
ment of the Library Council for the re- 
mainder of the current academic year. 


President Lowell’s Annual Report. 


[ March, 


The President of the University pre- 
sented his Annual Report for the aca- 
demic year of 1909-10, and the same 
was referred to the Committee on Re- 
ports and Resolutions, and upon the 
recommendation of that Committee was 
accepted by the Board and ordered to be 
printed. 

The Treasurer of the University 
presented his Annual Statement of the 
financial affairs of the University for the 
eleven months ending June 30, 1910, and 
the same was referred to the Committee 
on Treasurer’s Accounts. 

The election of Eugéne Joseph Ar- 
mand Duquesne, Professor of Architect- 
ural Design, and of James Richard 
Jewett, Professor of Arabic, was con- 
firmed. 

Upon the motion of Dr. Warren, the 
following vote was adopted by the 
Board: “‘The Board of Overseers cor- 
dially approves of the action of the Pre- 
sident and Fellows in calling attention 
to the urgent needs of the Chemical De- 
partment, and their appointment of a 
Committee to raise funds for the new 
buildings.” 


PRESIDENT LOWELL’S ANNUAL 
REPORT. 


On Jan. 11 President Lowell presented 
to the Board of Overseers his annual re- 
port, which is the briefest in many years. 
It begins with a record of deaths and 
resignations. The President next re- 
turns to the subject of the relation be- 
tween high scholarship in College and in 
the Law and Medical Schools. He then 
takes up the question of admission re- 
quirements, which is reprinted in full 
earlier in this issue. 

Freshman Dormitories. “‘The key to 
many of our College problems would 
seem to lie in the establishment of a 
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series of Freshman dormitories with 
dining-halls. This would make possible 
a closer supervision and a more direct 
influence over the entering class without 
vexatious or grandmotherly regulation. 
It would teach the Freshmen to use and 
enjoy the freedom of College without 
abusing it. It would give far greater op- 
portunity for men from different schools 
and from different parts of the country, 
to mix together and find their natural 
affinities unfettered by the associations 
of early education, of locality and of 
wealth; and above all it would tend to 
make the College more truly national in 
spirit. There have been obstacles to sur- 
mount about the site, but these are 
nearly overcome, and the question has 
now become one of raising the money to 
erect and furnish the buildings. Al- 
though a former bequest for dormitories 
will supply a part of the sum needed, the 
remainder of the amount required is 
large, but I believe that no gift will 
confer greater or more enduring benefit 
upon the College. 

“At the other end of College life the 
same question of bringing the students 
together has been solved more success- 
fully than for many years. For some 
time the Seniors have been given a pre- 
ference for rooms in Hollis, Stoughton, 
and Holworthy. In the spring of 1910 
the Juniors determined to take advant- 
age of this privilege more fully than 
ever before, and asked also for priority in 
two entries of Thayer, in which improve- 
ments in plumbing and steam heating 
were made. The result has been that of 
the 328 resident members of the Class of 
1911, at least 195 have rooms in these 
four buildings at the north end of the 
Yard. With improvements in other dor- 
mitories the traditional popularity of the 
Yard could probably be in large measure 
restored, to the distinct advantage of the 
social conditions of College life.” , 





The improved condition of the Me- 
morial and Randall Dining Halls is 
touched on. The change in hour of Sun- 
day service is pronounced a success. As 
to Athletics the President says: “ The 
wellnigh universal feeling that intercol- 
legiate games of football were too dan- 
gerous to life and limb has resulted in an 
effective revision of the rules. These 
have not, perhaps, been in operation long 
enough to produce their ultimate results, 
and it would seem that the teams in 
some of the colleges have not yet become 
accustomed to them, but the changes 
have certainly not made the game a less 
interesting spectacle, and among the 
Harvard players, at least, the injuries 
have been greatly reduced both in num- 
ber and gravity. .. . 

“Attention is called to the report of 
Dean Briggs as Chairman of the Athletic 
Committee. He criticises the extra- 
vagance and luxury in the management 
of athletics, the training-tables, and the 
general treatment of the members of the 
teams. The athletic manager is striving 
to bring these matters within proper 
bounds, but luxury is a habit easy to 
form and hard to break. In spite of the 
extravagance that surrounds them, and 
the blazing light of publicity in which 
they are placed, the athletes are, as a 
rule, singularly modest, but there is a 
danger both to them and to the tone of 
College life in petting them too much.” 

The death of Dean Ames and appoint- 
ment of Dean Thayer at the Law School 
are recorded; also the addition of a 
fourth year to the course. 

Medical School. ‘‘The relations be- 
tween the Medical School and the Peter 
Bent Brigham Hospital have at last been 
placed upon a basis wholly satisfactory 
to both institutions. The University has 
no desire to manage the Hospital, nor 
have the Trustees of the latter an ambi- 
tion to manage the School. But it is 
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essential to the efficiency of a Medical 
School that its clinical instructors should 
have positions in hospitals, and hence an 
eminent surgeon or physician cannot be 
called from a distance to a chair in the 
School unless he can be offered at the 
same time a clinic in a hospital. This is 
impossible unless the appointments in 
both institutions are made jointly. On 
the other hand, the Trustees of the Hos- 
pital believe that the welfare of their 
patients will be promoted by having at 
their disposal the scientific resources of a 
great school, and by the ability to call to 
their service the best man from any part 
of the country by a joint offer of a chair 
and a clinic. The two institutions are 
convinced, therefore, that the interests 
under their charge coincide, and can be 
attained only by an unbroken mutual 
understanding in the matter of appoint- 
ments. With this object in view the 
Trustees of the Hospital selected as a 
professional adviser Dr. Francis B. 
Harrington, a surgeon thoroughly famil- 
iar with the needs of the Medical School 
as well as of the Hospital, whose wise 
counsel has been of great benefit to both. 
In form the clinical officers in the Hos- 
pital are nominated to the Trustees by 
the Corporation of the University. In 
practice the nominees are selected by 
conference, and no difference of opinion 
has arisen in regard to them. The Trus- 
tees have appointed as their chief med- 
ical officer, Dr. Henry A. Christian, al- 
ready Professor of the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Physic and Dean of the Medical 
School; and as their chief surgeon, Dr. 
Harvey Cushing of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, whom the Corporation have at 
the same time appointed Professor of 
Surgery in the School. Dr. Cushing will 
come to Boston as soon as the Hospital 
is built and ready for patients, that is, in 
two or three years. .. . 

“On the suggestion of Dr. Rosenau, 





Professor of Preventive Medicine, the 
University has established a degree of 
Doctor of Public Health, to be attained 
ordinarily by an additional year of spe- 
cial work after receiving a degree from a 
medical school. The new degree is de- 
signed to meet the increasing demand for 
men qualified to act as superintendents 
of public health, and as expert advisers 
of public bodies in providing water sup- 
ply or sewerage and in taking the mani- 
fold precautions needed in an ever in- 
creasing urban population for the pre- 
vention and arrest of epidemics and con- 
tagion. If the growing complexity of our 
industrial civilization diffuses knowledge 
and increases wealth, it tends also to 
diffuse germs and spread infection, but 
the enlarging scope of medica) know- 
ledge places these evils more and more 
under human control if the men in 
charge have the requisite training for 
their work. Preventive medicine is rap- 
idly becoming a special vocation and 
must be recognized as such by medical 
schools.” 

The progress at the Dental School, 
University Extension, with its degree of 
Associate in Arts, and a few of the larger 
gifts of the year are mentioned. 

Finances. “The accounts of expendi- 
ture in universities are proverbially un- 
satisfactory; and although some of the 
criticisms leveled at them are unreason- 
able, appearing to assume that the chief 
test of efficiency is a low cost of instruc- 
tion, without sufficient regard to its qual- 
ity or to its influence — unmeasured by 
ledger entries — in moulding mind and 
character; yet it is true that the system 
of accounting in universities is defective. 
Instruction in different branches of 
knowledge varies greatly in cost, and in 
some of them it is of necessity very ex- 
pensive, particularly for advanced stu- 
dents; but that is no reason why we 
should not be informed precisely what it 
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does cost. The University has been ex- 
panding so rapidly, both in the number 
of instructors and students and in the 
variety of subjects taught, that it has 
become increasingly difficult to survey 
its financial problems. The firm of 
Gunn, Richards and Company has, 
therefore, been employed to examine the 
accounts, suggest improvements, and 
enable the Comptroller to present the 
balances for the year at an earlier date. 
Changes have already been made, and it 
will it is hoped be completed in the near 
future... .” 

“But if our gifts have been large our 
wants are still greater. Beside the Fresh- 
man Dormitories, we sorely need a large 
addition to the Library, the condition of 
which was described in the last report 
and grows worse with every year. An 
effort is being made to bring the cata- 
logue and the classification into better 
order, but our great collection of books 
can never be made as useful as the li- 
brary of a university ought to be without 
a great deal more space than the present 
building can supply. We need also a 
chemical laboratory. The laboratory for 
research supplies this only in part, for it 
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does not affect our students who are still 
obliged to receive their instruction, and 
do their work, in an old building, badly 
over-crowded, very ill ventilated and 
quite inadequate for its purposes. 

“An opinion appears to be prevalent 
in the country that Harvard is a rich in- 
stitution which has only to ask for 
money in order to obtain it in limitless 
amounts, but unfortunately the work 
she is doing today exceeds her resources, 
even with the most rigid economy. Ow- 
ing mainly to a normal increase in the 
roll of salaries the deficit is increasing. 
Last year there were some extraordinary 
expenses that will not recur, but when 
these are deducted, and allowance is 
made for the apparent loss of income due 
to a change in the date of closing of the 
fiscal year from the end of July to the 
end of June, the deficit for the Univer- 
sity, College, and Library was about 
$50,100.88. We are trying to be as eco- 
nomical as possible, but in a university, 
where the chief source of expense is the 
salary of instructors, it is impossible to 
make reductions rapidly, even if that 
could be done without impairing the 
value of its work.” 





TREASURER’S STATEMENT. 


The Annual Statement of the Treasurer, C. F Adams, 2d, ’88, for the year 
ending June 30, 1910, shows the following balance sheet. 


Assets 


Inventory: Stores.......... "cise u.eceebubeaesie 
Insurance unexpired... .........cceccceccescceees 


Investments : 


UNO NN i sn dice ene bs Kolee lee dae ans 
Securities — General............seeeeseeeseees 
Land and Buildings — Special................. 
Land and Buildings — General..............5++ 


Das hinehhee itis niles $215,491.27 
aaa 142,233.61 
AR Ore Sap Ne He 8,410.69 
A SeR UR ey Shea 4,222.05 
sh teas cae $2,646,296.83 
Stal, ee estes 16,113,308 53 
PES ray 1,405,813 58 


eee nceenasaeceesiens 2,946,960.02 23,112,378.96 


$23,482,736.58 
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In the Statement, it is to be noted throughout that the end of the fiscal 
year has been changed from Aug. 31 to June 30. This reduces the totals by 
about one sixth. 


Liabilities 

Accounts Payable: 

Salaries and Aids $232,215.22 
i 10,995.45 $243,210.67 
Capital : 

Gains and Losses for General Investments 

Income on General Investments unapportioned... 

Funds and Gifts, Aug. 1, 1909 

General Suspense, Aug. 1, 1909 


580,121.63 
163.64 


28,771.30 


“| $22,023,695.65 


21, 994,924.35 
Gifts for Capital 
Gains and losses in valuation of Special Investments 
Unexpended balances of appropriations charged as 
expense in prior years, now credited : 
College 
Medical School 


Unexpended balances of new gifts for buildings .... 197,949. 39 859,137.74 


$22, 854, 062.09 


General Deficit 
Funds and Gifts — June 30, 1910 


General Suspense, Credit Balances, June 30, 1910... 


194,821.45 


22,766,854.54 
130,969.32 


2, 897 8: 23.8 
938,583, 2 22 2 $22,659,240.64  22,659,240.64 


$23,482,736.58 


$22, 
Less General Suspense, Debit Balances, June 30, 1910 





Income and Expenditure by Departments 


For the year ended June 30, 1910 
INCOME 





General Total 


$8,971.00 67,195.31 
577, 432.44 1 ,008,841. 86 
2. 55,€02.79 
41, "306. 10 
39.620.53 
145,916.13 
235,092.36 
21,968.65 
14,213.20 
45,256.94 
12,791.79 
1,569.10 
16,045.18 
43,889.09 
30,743.51 
10,148.19 
15,611.31 
2,573.47 

9,260.67 

8,05 3.33 
1,372.96 

2,153.25 
22,872.56 


Restricted 


$58,224.31 


University 
ms 409, 42 


College, including Graduate Schools 
Library 

Graduate Sch. of Business Adm. 
Divinity Sch 

Law Sch 


Arnold Arboretum 
Botanic Garden 


Museum of Comp. Zodlogy 

Peabody Museum 

Semitic Mrseum 

Germanic Museum 

Fogg Musenm 

Appleton Chapel 

Phillips Brooks House 

Hemenway Gymnasium 

Stillman Infirmary 

Funds and Gifts for Special Purposes 
Less wnexpended balances of new gifts for build- 


3,274.16 
$369,791.77 


171,842.38 171,842.38 


Less Deficits of the following departments in- 
cluded in the above expenditure of other de- 
partments and deducted to show the total net 
expenditure : 

Appleton Chapel 
Hemenway Gymnasium......... cvecccoce 


$10,516.08 
10,084.05 


$1,180,589.75 $843,356.91 $2,023,940.66 
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EXPENDITURE GENERAL Funps anp Girts GENERAL SUSPENSE 
Deficit Surplus Debit Credit Credit 
$51,007.86 aes. $16,187.45 he $16,187.45 eG 
. 
1,089,197.68 80,355.82 eeee 99,048.30 19,618.62 61.59 
86,773.23 31,170.44 Ae 32,077.56 2,393.83 * 00 
Sans 12,378.91 vane 575.00 11,803.91 
oe 3,252.00 eee 1,018.56 2,233.44 
abe 28,849.52 “sae 3,785.74 25,063.78 
24,543.19 eewe ones 820.82 cece 
11,920.77 eoee 1,000.00 49.16 sae 
12,383.47 ecco eoince see eoee 
2,922.48 eos 4,133.83 1,211.35 Pree 
5,991.14 Seas 30.01 5,961.13 
eas 65.92 es 65.92 aps 
1,623.82 oeee 40.42 ame ves 
13,337.19 eee 13,408.98 1,524.12 . 
6,639.91 suee 154.60 116.40 ae 
11,370.45 1,222.26 ne: 666.62 nee 
22,480.59 6,869.28 AOS 7,542.06 672.7 
1,550.32 cece 1,023.15 cons 1,050.59 
18,981.73 9,721.06 sees 9,248.88 
18,569.41 oe asus eas eee 
1,380.74 7.78 mdad 267.74 259.96 
12,237.30 sae sa ee ne ce 
21,557.59 wits 1,314.97 nine 297.2 1,017.73 
233,009.42 61,167.04 Fey y see 20,618.89 
239,362.24 
20,600.13 
$2,218,762.11 $263,884.51 $69,063.06 $167,588.99 $70,296.44 $143,670.48 $46,141.58 
=. -- 69,063.06 ——— 70,296.44 — 46,14 Se 
$194,821.45 $97,292.55 "$97,528.90 
Consolidated Statement of Income and Expenditure 
INCOME 
Restricted Income: 
From Special Investments : 
Interest and Dividends ........... prissinaatsesuecdaeas $90,021.28 
Rents of Land and Buildings.................4.. + +++ $133,585.20 
Less Operating Expenses... ..2....cccccccccccccecscce 75,471.81 
PE ARMING fens f sia wsouanessssess-0eeesaeesetae a $148,134.67 
From General Investments : 
Interest and Dividends on Securities................204 
IE CN oo wk os i n's a aiva So dare esis’ iva se eaclesevine’e 634.02 
Advances to Departments and Miscellaneous _ 12,979.81 $596,376.37 
Rents of Land and Buildings..............+seee0+ 72 
Less Operating Expenses.....-...--+2.0+eeeeees a 
DE TIE ook. nev b is ccesns cetcesesdiscetusecs ie 139, 4 
Total Income General Investments................000 $735,968.80 
Less balance remaining after apportionment to the 
IIR HEIN 5 5 50 da 5:c' vce biwais'e oSo< isis Sc cease 20.12 
Net Income General Investments apportioned.......... 735,948.68 
ee eS ear ere $447,287.74 
Less Unexpended balances of new gifts for buildings, 
added to Funds and Gifts....... sb cpeaaeussodssed aes 197,949.39 249,338.35 
Sales of Publications, Materials, etc...........-.eeseeeee 38,085.60 
General Income : 
RAO cin an 0 cen sn tn emctis awh ondas caueenenee ecsnceses $639,655. 
TRDOTRCOTY: WOON. 6 00:0 0 010'0.00.00 viene vadeccedesccesiosesoncce 
a danke viccbnoudeesddebenwaweacdeanenees tess 
Gross Rents of College Dormitories, etc........ee0seeeee0e 
Sales of Publications, Materials, etc.......... 852,933.36 
$2,024,440.66 
General Deficit ........... Connees ccacccccccecrceccbes 194.821.45 








$2,219,262.11 


: 
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From restricted Income for : 
Administrative Purposes 
Educational Purposes 
Other Activities...... 


YAS EE a yg oe Se ee. 


From General Income for : 
Administrative Purposes 
Educational Purposes 
Other Activities 


Repairs and equipment of College dormitories 


Bae ae ne ‘17 — $1,029,622.51 


$113,505.04 

869,401.98 

69,700.23 
12,787.00 1,065,394.25 


Caretaking and operating expenses of College dormitories % 3.91 33,435.12 
Repairs and equipment of land and buildings for general purposes .. 
Caretaking and operating expenses of land and buildings for general 


purposes 


_ 64,129.83 90,810.23 


The total amount of gifts for capital account is $581,450.14, and of gifts for immediate use, 


$447,287.74. 


General Investmenis. 


Summary : 
Mortgages and Notes 
Public Funds. 
Railroad Bonds 
Traction Bonds 
Sundry Bonds 
Railroad Stocks 
Manufacturing and Tel. Stocks. . 
Real Estate Trust Stocks. 


EY Ios yoo ns 6 deste nnsnicncs ceneness 


$1,699,499.08 
102,584.55 


cceeecsesseves encces 257,034.50 


$16, 113,308.53 


Land and Buildings — General Investment. 


Real Estate in Boston : 


Adams Estate, Washington St 
Amory Estate, Franklin St 

Cowdin Estate, Haymarket Sq 
Estate, 20 and 21 Haymarket Sq 
Faneuil Hall Sq. Estate 

Gerrish Block, Blackstone and North Sts. 
Gray Estate, Washington St 

Lowell Estate, Washington St 

Old Boston Music Hall Estate....... 
Townsend Estate, Hawkins St. 
Union and Friend Sts 


DEPARTMENTS, SCHOOLS, 
MUSEUMS. 


MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

The Summer School of Medicine for 
1911 will be under the charge of Robert 
M. Green, 02, M.D. ’06, who has re- 
cently been appointed chairman of the 
Summer School Committee. The com- 
mittee already has its announcement 
ready for distribution. The School will 


Principal. 
$261,683.02 
165,615.81 
36,000.00 
58,913,52 
197,047.80 
192/875.75 
959,348.34 
464,368.91 é 
365,012.89 7,591.86 
2'315.19 
192'866.24 9,666.21 
$2,946,960.02 
$139,592.43 


begin its session on June 1 and continue 
until Sept. 30. During this period 98 dif- 
ferent courses are offered, many of which 
will be repeated several times. Some of 
these courses occupy the whole and some 
only a part of a day, so that in a resi- 
dence of one month it is possible for a 
student to combine courses in several 
subjects or to devote himself exclusively 
to one. Last season more courses were 
taken by students in the Summer School 
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than ever before. In the announcement 
of courses this year, a daily tabular view 
of many of the courses has been printed, 
for the purpose of giving more specific in- 
formation of the ground to be covered. 
Circulars have also been sent to recent 
medical graduates in New England and 
in other states. In addition to the courses 
offered in the Summer School, there has 
been arranged a series of 17 lectures, on 
selected topics of medical interest, by 
members of the Faculty and of the 
teaching staff, open free to all students 
in the Summer School of Medicine, and 
to all physicians. These will be given at 
5 p. Mm. on Tuesdays and Fridays, during 
July and August, at the Medical School. 

During the winter the graduate 
courses have been running as usual. 
This year up to Feb. 1 there have been 
115 graduates each taking one or more 
courses, while last year there were only 
111 graduates in the eight months. 

On Jan. 1 the free public lectures on 
medical subjects started. This year the 
lectures only come on Sunday afternoons 
and extend from January to May. In 
former years the lectures were held Sat- 
urday evenings and Sunday afternoons. 
As in former years these lectures cover a 
variety of subjects, which are of interest 
to the public, and are given by members 
of the Medical Faculty, teachers in the 
Medical School, and a few specially 
invited speakers. 

On Dec. 15 the Aesculapian Club held 
its annual midwinter meeting at the 
Hotel Brunswick, Boston. The speakers 
were Dr. J. G. Blake, Dr. G. C. Shat- 
tuck, and Rev. S. M. Crothers. Before 
the meeting, the executive committee of 
the Club gave the speakers a dinner, and 
after the speeches a light refreshment 
was served, while members of the Club 
amused the guests with song. 

On Jan. 6 the Boylston Medical So- 
ciety celebrated its 100th anniversary by 
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a dinner at the Harvard Union. About 
300 members were present and listened 
with interest to speeches by Dr. C. W. 
Eliot, Dr. D. H. Cheever and others. 

At a meeting of the First Year Class 
held in December L. K. Lunt was elected 
president, A. H. Beard, secretary, and 
W. R. Ohler, treasurer. The Class has 
held a few informal gatherings. 

The following officers and new mem- 
bers have been recently elected to the 
Alpha Omega Alpha honorary fraternity 
from the present Fourth Year Class — 
Pres., J. H. Means; vice-pres., R. F. 
Sheldon; sec., C. A. Hedblom; treas., 
P. D. White. New members: H. T. 
Chickering, H. H. Crabtree, R. S. Eus- 
tis, G. A. Leland, F. B. McCarty. 

The society is planning for its annual 
meeting to have an address by some 
prominent physician open to all the 
members of the School. This meeting, 
to be followed by the annual banquet, 
will probably be held during the latter 
part of April. 

The graduates will be pleased to learn 
that both the Cancer Hospital and the 
Infants’ Hospital are in the process of 
construction on the grounds surrounding 
the Medical School. 

C. Frothingham, Jr., ’02. 


OBSERVATORY. 
Curved Photographic Plates. 


The present rapid advance in astro- 
nomical discovery has been possible only 
by the introduction of photographic 
methods. The photographic plate, how- 
ever, presents various special difficulties. 
One of these is the fact that a flat plate, 
such as is in general use, cannot be made 
to coincide accurately with the focal sur- 
face of the telescope, which is approxi- 
mately spherical. As a result, large dif- 
ferences occur in the images of the stars 
in passing from the centre to the edge of 
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the plate. To avoid this difficulty curved 
plates have been used recently at the 
Observatory. The following statements 
are taken from Circular 161. 

The focal surface of a single lens for 
parallel rays of light is not a plane, but is 
roughly represented by a spherical sur- 
face whose concavity is turned towards 
the lens, and whose centre is midway be- 
tween the lens and its focus. This was 
demonstrated, both theoretically and 
experimentally, in 1875, by the Director, 
and published in the Proc. Amer. Acad. 
x, 300. The field covered by the lenses 
of a photographic telescope could be 
greatly extended by the use of concave 
plates. The problem was discussed at 
length at the meeting of the Interna- 
tional Chart Conference, in 1887. So 
many difficulties presented themselves, 
however, that such plates have never 
come into use, although it is understood 
that it is usual for makers to coat the 
concave side of plates which are not flat. 
Commercial plates are seldom perfectly 
flat. 

In the careful study, now being made 
here, of the 16-inch Metcalf Telescope, 
it appears that by varying the focus ex- 
cellent images can be obtained in turn, in 
every part of an 8x10 plate which covers 
a region 5° square. The lens isa Petzval 
doublet, having a focal distance about 
seven times the aperture. The scale of 
the photographs is about 90’ =1 mm. 
The difference in focus of the edges and 
centre of the plate is only about 0.8 mm, 
so that it seemed probable that an ordi- 
nary plate could be bent by this amount 
without breaking. Various methods 
were proposed for bending the plate, 
such as placing a concave surface behind 
the plate and exhausting the air; attach- 
ing a wet leather disk, which would ad- 
here by atmospheric pressure, and draw- 
ing the plate back by means of a cord; 
placing a convex lens over the plate and 
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bending the edges of the plate against it; 
bending the plate by a metallic point 
placed in front of it, which would, how- 
ever, cast a shadow and cut off the stars 
in the centre of the plate; placing a 
plano-convex lens in front of the plate, 
and in contact with it, which would 
shorten the focus by an amount equal to 
about one third of the thickness of the 
portion of the lens traversed by the light, 
and therefore more at the edges than at 
the centre. 

A partial solution of this problem was 
found by placing a concave metal sur- 
face behind the plate, adding a few drops 
of water or glycerine, and pressing the 
plate down in the centre. By capillarity 
the plate adheres to the glass surface be- 
hind it. The constant pressure on the 
edge of the liquid film, as the glass tends 
to recover its form, causes the film to 
contract gradually, and after a time 
separation takes place. Fairly good re- 
sults were obtained with an adhesive 
liquid, like mucilage. The first method 
mentioned above, exhausting the air 
back of the plate, gave much more satis- 
factory results. To render the joint be- 
tween the plate and the holder air-tight, 
a gasket composed of glue and glycerine, 
like a printer’s roller, was employed. On 
the curved plates thus obtained, the 
images of the stars are almost as perfect 
near the edges of the plate as those at the 
centre. 

It now becomes a question how far 
this bending of the plate will affect the 
determination of magnitudes and posi- 
tions. It has been previously shown that 
on ordinary plates magnitudes are seri- 
ously affected by the distance from the 
centre. On curved plates, measures 
already made indicate that the system- 
atic errors due to this cause will seldom 
exceed a tenth of a magnitude. The ef- 
fect on the positions of the stars, due to 
the curving of the plates, has not yet 
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been determined. It appears probable, 
however, that it will increase rather than 
diminish the accuracy. The errors in- 
troduced will be radial, and the correc- 
tion will no longer be proportional to the 
tangent of this distance. It will be a 
question whether the plates should be 
flat or curved, when measured. The 
actual lateral deviation, due to curving 
the plate, will ordinarily be so small as to 
be negligible. 





S. I. Bailey, p ’88. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


The vacancy in an elective office of the 
Council caused by the resignation of the 
first Dean and the appointment of the 
second was filled at a special meeting of 
the Associates on Jan. 6 by the election, 
for a term of seven years from 1908, of 
Anna F. Wellington, who received the 


A.B. degree summa cum laude in 1904.° 


She has served for several years on the 
Agassiz House Committee. She did an 
excellent piece of work in Boston in or- 
ganizing clubs in the Boston Trade 
School for Girls, before it was taken over 
by the city. Another vacancy in the 
Council has been caused by the resigna- 
tion of Prof. W. W. Goodwin. This re- 
signation has been accepted with the 
deepest regret, for Prof. Goodwin has 
been a very loyal friend of the college 
since 1882. He has been urged to remain 
a member of the Associates, and has 
agreed to this plan. 

Harriet D. Buckingham, A.B. ’95, 
A.M. ’02, has been appointed Secretary 
of Radcliffe College. She began her 
duties after the Christmas recess. For 
several years after graduation she taught 
in the Gilman School, Cambridge, and 
for two years in the Edgeworth School, 
Baltimore. From 1907 to 1911 she 
taught mathematics and physics in the 
Girls’ High School, Boston. She is Sec- 
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retary of the Radcliffe Alumnae Asso- 
ciation. 

The library has received from Miss 
Maria Whitney a gift of 157 volumes of 
German and French literature and of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, and from Prof. 
Goodwin a gift of 16 bound volumes of 
the Classical Review and 18 volumes of 
the Transactions of the American Philo- 
logical Association. The annual appro- 
priation of $1200 which the college is 
able to make for the library is inade- 
quate. The shelves of the new library 
make ample space for a large addition of 
books, and twice the annual appropria- 
tion could wisely be expended. Gifts, 
therefore, of money, or of books from a 
well-chosen library, are much appreci- 
ated. 

Prof. Friedlinder addressed the Rad- 
cliffe students at a meeting of the Grad- 
uate Club on Jan. 20. He spoke in Eng- 
lish on Folk Songs, many of which he 
sang. He was accompanied on the piano 
by Mr. V. E. Wolff of Berlin. Several 
Radcliffe students attended Prof. Fried- 
linder’s courses, which were open to the 
public. Prof. F. J. Turner offers a half- 
course in the second half-year in Rad- 
cliffe on the History of the West since 
1830. 

The mass meetings of the students ar- 
ranged by Pres. Briggs in 1909-10 have 
been continued this year. Pres. C. W. 
Eliot gave a history and description of 
the Conservation Movement. Pres. D. S. 
Jordan spoke on the Evils of War, chief 
of which, he said, was the deterioration 
in the people of a nation owing to the 
loss in war of its best men. Mr. W. R. 
George spoke on the George Jr. Repub- 
lic. Prof. Percival Lowell spoke on Pre- 
cession: the Pyramids and Mars. After 
explaining the meaning of precession, he 
expounded the theory of the use of the 
pyramids as observatories, and described 
Mars and its satellites. These meetings 
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bring the students together for the con- 
sideration of serious subjects not aca- 
demic, and enable them to hear and to 
meet men and women actively at work 
for the public good. Every address is 
followed by an informal reception. The 
Wednesday afternoon teas, held in the 
living-room of Agassiz House, began 
after the Christmas recess, and are to 
continue until the April recess. At these 
teas Pres. and Mrs. Briggs and the Dean 
welcome the past and present students 
and other friends. 

The first interclass athletic meet, held 
on Jan. 21, was won by the Class of 1911. 
Unusually regular attendance for the 
first half-year, and a marked degree of 
interest on the part of the students have 
made the class work in the gymnasium 
exceptionally good. 

The work in dramatics at Radcliffe 
has been stimulated by the MacDowell 
Fellowship and by the Craig Prize. Two 
courses in dramatic composition are 
given this year by Prof. Baker, one of 
which is for advanced students who have 
already taken the first course. One of 
these students, Louie R. Stanwood, 
’09-11, is the author of The Progress of 
Mrs. Alexander, which was produced in 
November by the Harvard Dramatic 
Club. Another student of dramatic 
composition, Florence A. Lincoin, ’07- 
11, is the winner of the Craig Prize of 
$250. The title of her play is The End of 
the Bridge. 

The Emmanuel Society presented as 
its annual play for the benefit of its 
scholarship fund, Cyrano de Bergérac, 
given chiefly by a graduate cast. The 
total amount of the fund, including the 
receipts from the three performances of 
this play, is $2015. The Society gives 
each year a tuition scholarship of $200, 
so that the whole fund has accumulated 
slowly. The Radcliffe Choral Society, 
under the direction of Mrs. Gallison, 


gave three performances of The Doctor of 
Alcantara on Jan. 6 and7. The proceeds, 
$180, were added to the interest on the 
scholarship fund of the Society, the nu- 
cleus of which is a bequest of $2000 to 
the Society from Mrs. Agassiz. In 1910- 
11 two scholarships of $100 each were 
awarded from the fund. 

It has been the custom for several 
years to have at least five plays open to 
the public given by the Radcliffe stu- 
dents. In the fall, the Students’ Com- 
mittee of the Associates held a confer- 
ence with the officers of the clubs which 
give these open plays to discuss the pos- 
sibility of lessening the number of stu- 
dent activities. The result of the confer- 
ence is a plan whereby the number of 
public plays shall be reduced to three a 
year for the next two years, and ulti- 
mately to two a year, one in the fall and 
one in the spring. 

In the spring of 1910 the Radcliffe 
Musical Association was formed with a 
membership of about 60, two thirds of 
whom were former students at Rad- 
cliffe. The officers are: Pres., Mrs. C. W. 
Eliot; vice-pres., Caroline L. Humphrey, 
’98; sec., Ethel Dodd, ’04; treas., Mrs. 
W. R. Spalding; directors, Mary P. 
Webster, ’03-08, °10-11; Mabel W. 
Daniels, ’00, Mabel C. Osborne, ’07. 
The aim of the Association is to promote 
the musical interest of Radcliffe and to 
establish there a centre for the cultiva- 
tion of musical taste and science. It 
holds monthly meetings at which is 
given either a musical program or a 
lecture on some musical subject. At the 
first open meeting, on Jan. 31, an un- 
usually varied and interesting concert 
was given by Mrs. Bertha Cushing 
Child, Miss Bessie Bell Collier, Mr. 
Arthur Foote, and Mr. Charles An- 
thony. 

The fund for the proposed new hall 
of residence, Sarah Whitman Hall, 
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amounts to a little over $10,000. The 
number of applicants for the coming 
year is already large, and there is urgent 
need of additional accommodation for 
students in the near future. Now that 
the efforts of the various Radcliffe Clubs 
and committees are beginning to tell in 
bringing students from outside New 
England in increased numbers it is par- 
ticularly important that the college 
provide the adequate accommodations 
which these students desire. Since the 
majority of this year’s residents in the 
halls are Freshmen and Sophomores, it 
is clear that there will be few vacancies 
for more than two years. 


ALUMNAE. 

The winter meeting of the Radcliffe 
Alumnae Association was held on Jan. 2, 
instead of on Dec. 26, as has been the 
custom for several years. More than 
200 were present. No business was 
transacted. Appeals were made for the 
support of the European Fellowship of 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, 
and for the Harvard Annex Alumnae 
Scholarship which the committee hope 
to increase from $5000 to $10,000. The 
entertainment consisted of a talk on the 
history of dancing by Mrs. L. V. Wy- 
man, illustrated by dances by Virginia 
Tanner, ’05. 

The annual luncheon of the Radcliffe 
Club of New York was held at Hotel 
Manhattan on Jan. 14. The president of 
the club, M. A. Bytel, ’95, presided, and 
the speakers were Mrs. Riggs (Kate 
Douglass Wiggin), Mr. McAdoo, Rev. 
Percy Grant, and Miss Coes. Mrs. Riggs 
gave a very interesting account of the 
dramatization of Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm; Mr. McAdoo said something of 
the rapid transit problem in New York 
City and discussed the best method of 
meeting the questions which faced the 
city; Rev. Percy Grant wished for the 
college that it might have more lands 
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and buildings, and spoke on the need of 
codperation; Miss Coes told the news 
of the College since Commencement, and 
especially urged all members present to 
try to secure gifts for a new hall of 
residence. 

Recent publications by Radcliffe stu- 
dents are: a reprint of the thesis “‘The 
Oresteia of Aeschylus as illustrated by 
Greek Vase Painting,”’ by Hetty Gold- 
man, A.M. ’10, who holds the Charles 
Eliot Norton Fellowship in Greek Stud- 
ies; reprints of papers written in part by 
Adéle Oppenheimer, 97, A.M. Colum- 
bia, ’02, namely, ‘“‘Bone Formation in 
Sclerotic Arteries,”’ ““The Site of Origin 
of the Mammalian Heart-Beat; the 
Pacemaker in the Dog,” and “Cyst of 
the Prostatic Urethra’’; a paper by Ger- 
trude Schoepperle, Ph.D. ’09, “The 
Love Potion in Tristan and Isolt,” pub- 
lished in Romania; “‘When Sarah went 
to School,” by Elsie Singmaster, ’07; 
“Phoebe and Ernest,” by Inez H. Gill- 
more, 96-99; a poem by Katharine F. 
Gerould, ’00, ‘‘The Rhetorician and the 
Spider,” in the January Atlantic; a paper 
by Grace H. Macurdy, ’88, “‘The Class- 
ical Element in Gray’s Poetry,” in the 
Classical Weekly for Dec. 3, ’10. Miss 
Macurdy gave two addresses at the 
meeting of the American Philological 
Association in December at Providence. 


Marriages. 
1886. Lucy Anna Bushee to Elmer D. 
Love, at Corpus Christi, Tex., 
Dec. 31, 1910. 
Jessie Gibbons Vince to Guy 
Arnold Fisher, at Woodstock, 
New Brunswick, Jan. 18, 1911. 
Sara Mary Bourke to Luther Rice 
James, at San Diego, Cal., Dec. 
$1, 1910. 
Helen Margaret Lovejoy to Stan- 
ley Dunbar Forbes, at Lynn, 
Jan. 26, 1911. 


1904. 


1907. 


1909. 


Mary Coes, ’87. 
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STUDENT LIFE. 


This year the election of Class Day of- 
ficers resumed its true proportion in the 
life of the Senior Class and of the Col- 
lege. The Senior Nominating Commit- 
tee went painstakingly over the eligible 
men, and the result of the election shows 
that this work was acceptable to the 
class and that the nominees were not 
only suitable but expressed in a sur- 
prisingly accurate degree the general 
sentiment of the class. The following list 
gives the names of officers and members 
of the committees, with a short state- 
ment of their attainments in college life. 

First Marshal, Lothrop Withington, 
Jr., of Honolulu, Hawaii, football team 
two years, captain in 1910, crew for two 
years, also Freshman crew, president of 
Student Council, class president Junior 
year, Digamma, Signet, and other clubs. 
Second Marshal, Reginald Candler Fos- 
ter, of Charles River Village, track team 
three years, captain in 1911, Freshman 
track team, vice-president of Student 
Council, governing board of Union, Por- 
cellian, Signet, and other clubs. Third 
Marshal, Herbert Jaques, Jr., of Boston, 
track team for three years, captain of 
cross-country team 1910, class president 
in Sophomore year, Athletic Committee, 
governing board of Union, A. D., Sphinx, 
and other clubs. Secretary, John Ander- 
son Sweetser, of Chestnut Hill, vice- 
president of Union, Student Council, 
Freshman baseball team, Fly, Iroquois, 
and other clubs. Treasurer, Arthur 
Sweetser, of Boston, tennis team, two 
years, captain in 1911, Freshman foot- 
ball, baseball and track teams, Crimson, 
Student Council, Signet, and other clubs. 
Orator, Charles Sager Collier, of Kinder- 
hook, N.J., First Marshal ®. B. K. Ivy 
Orator, Alan Gregg, of Colorado Springs, 
Colo., president of Lampoon, Advocate, 
Student Council, Signet and other clubs. 
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Odist, William Chase Greene, of Balti- 
more, Md., Advocate, Second Marshal 
®. B. K,; executive committee Student 
Council, Signet. Chorister, Raymond 
George Williams, of Arlington. Poet, 
Conrad Potter Aiken, of Cambridge, 
president of Advocate, Student Council, 
Signet and other clubs. Class Committee : 
Sanger Bright Steel, of Chicago, IIL, 
Lampoon, leader Glee Club, Student 
Council, Signet and other clubs; George 
Russell Harding, of Boston, track team, 
Student Council, A. D., Sphinx, Signet 
and other clubs. Class Day Committee : 
Arthur Beane, of Massawippi, Canada, 
class crew, Student Council, manager of 
’Varsity Club, secretary Social Service 
Committee Phillips Brooks House, D. U. 
and other clubs; Richard Clark Floyd, 
of Brookline, manager University track 
team, Student Council, Hasty Pudding, 
and other clubs; Perry Dunlap Smith, of 
Chicago, Ill., football team two years, 
executive committee Student Council, 
vice-president of class in Freshman 
year, Zeta Psi, Signet and other clubs; 
Charles Bernard McLaughlin, of Rox- 
bury, baseball team for two years, cap- 
tain for 1911, Student Council, Institute, 
Hasty Pudding; Hamilton Forbush Cor- 
bett, of Portland, Ore., football team for 
three years, vice-president of class Junior 
year, A. D., and other clubs; Howard 
Clifford Leslie, of Milton, football team 
for twoyears, hockey team, Zeta Psi, and 
other clubs; Robert Gordon McKay, of 
Paris, France, football team for three 
years, Zeta Psi, and other clubs. Photo- 
graph Committee, Edson Austin Bemis, of 
Cambridge, Institute and Hasty Pud- 
ding; Charles Hann, Jr., of Brookline, 
sub-tackle football team, captain Fresh- 
man baseball team, vice-president of 
class Sophomore year, Hasty Pudding 
and other clubs; and James Gerritt 
Bradt Perkins, of West Newton, foot- 
ball team, Pi Eta Society. 
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To take the place of the defunct Stu- 
dent Council, L. Withington, ’11, and 
some others with the help and under the 
influence of President Lowell drew up in 
December the plan for a new committee 
of the same name but with enlarged func- 
tions and a differently organized per- 
sonnel. The charter for this they at- 
tempted to have adopted by the student 
body almost unread, by tacking its rati- 
fication on as a rider in the various class 
elections which were being held at that 
time. However, the scheme was frus- 
trated by the Crimson, which, in a series 
of editorials and communications from 
some of the more prominent men in the 
University, stirred college sentiment on 
the subject, and caused amendments to 
be made in not unimportant particulars. 
Thus changed, the plan for the rejuve- 
nated Student Council was ratified by 
the upper classmen 475 to 123, each 
class accepting it by large majorities. 

As it stands now the constitution’s 
main points are as follows: 


The purpose of this Council is thoroughly to 
codperate with the Faculty in raising the general 
intellectual standard at Harvard, as stated in the 
undergraduate petition to the Faculty dated 
April 29, 1908, to bring before the governing 
bodies of the University expression of undergrad. 
uate opinion on subjects pertaining to the Uni- 
versity, and to codperate with the Athletic 
Committee in eradicating any evils in the con- 
duct of athletics. The attainment of this purpose 
is to be effected in part by direct jurisdiction 
over individual students, and in part by creating 
the general sentiment that it is a question of in- 
dividual and college honor to maintain a strict 
attention to scholastic duties. 

The Council is composed as follows: The four 
class presidents, the captains of the four major 
teams, the chief executive officer of each of the 
following papers: the Advocate, the Crimson, 
the Illustrated Magazine, the Lampoon, and the 
Monthly Magazine, the vice-president of the 
Union, three representatives from the Phi Beta 
Kappa elected by its members, twenty-four 
members from the College at large elected by 
their respective classes as follows: 9 Seniors, 7 
Juniors, 5 Sophomores, and 3 Freshmen. No 
undergraduate who is not in good standing at the 
College Office shall be eligible for membership. 
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No member of the Council who fails to maintain 
good standing shall continue as a member of the 
Council. 

The officers of the Council shall be a president, 
a vice-president, and a secretary, all of whom 
shall be Seniors. All officers shall be elected at 
the first meeting of the Student Council after the 
election of members. 

There shall be an Executive Committee of 
seven members, of whom five shall be Seniorsand 
two Juniors. The officers of the Council shall be 
ex-officiis members of the Executive Committee. 
The two remaining Seniors and two Juniors shall 
be elected at the first meeting of the Council 
after the election of members. The Executive 
Committee shall carry on the business of the 
Council, shall report on its actions to the Council 
at the first regular meeting of the Council subse- 
quent to the actions in question, and shall have 
this report published in the Crimson as soon after 
its presentation as expedient. The Executive 
Committee shall have the power to require any 
member of the Council to investigate and report 
to it on any subject in the field of the Council’s 
activity. The Executive Committee shall meet at 
least twice in each month during its term of of- 
fice. 

The powers of the Council are to advise the 
executive of any student organization open to 
competition as to the conduct of such organiza- 
tion ; to obtain through the College Office neces- 
sary information pertaining to the undergraduate 
body, such as marks, cuts, absences from Cam- 
bridge, etc. (Note. — The purpose of the above 
is to enable the Council to have at all times exact 
data so that it may give warning to individuals, 
teams, etc., and to assist in the maintenance of 
the required standard.) To investigate any in- 
fringement of College rules that it may see fit, 
with the power of recommendation to the Uni- 
versity executive ; to confer with any of the gov- 
erning bodies of the University or any member 
thereof, upon any subject pertaining to the 
undergraduate body; to prohibit any man who 
shows an indisposition to respect the recom- 
mendation of the Council from becoming and re- 
maining a member of any athletic team, musical 
club, theatrical club, etc.; to confer with the 
Athletic Committee on athletic questions with 
power of r dation as to schedules, etc. ; 
to execute all further powers the Faculty may 
see fit to grant it. 





The main objections to the old Stu- 
dent Council, its lack of initiative ma- 
chinery and the vague conditions under 
which its rather theoretical powers were 
granted, were obviated in the new con- 
stitution, by the creation of a compact 
committee 


and vigorous executive 
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backed by the prestige of the Student 
Council itself and depending for its pow- 
ers upon the authority of eight specified 
provinces in which lay its jurisdiction. 
As it stands now the Council is in name 
only a perpetuation of the former body, 
and has the opportunity as far as a paper 
constitution can give such, to become an 
organ of authority and weight among 
the undergraduates. Whether it is suc- 
cessful will depend now not so much on 
its individual membership as on the 
more fundamental question as to 
whether in Harvard there is a place 
which can adequately be filled by any 
such institution as the Student Council 
pretends to be. And this question is one 
which only time and stress can decide. 

The membership is as follows: mem- 
bers ex-officiis — S. C. Simonds, °11, of 
Cambridge; R. W. Cutler, ’11, of Brook- 
line; R. C. Foster, ’11, of Charles River 
Village; H. L. Gaddis, ’12, of McCune, 
Kan.; E. A. Graustein, 713, of Cam- 
bridge; A. Gregg, 11, of Colorado 
Springs, Col.; T. H. McKittrick, Jr., °11, 
of St. Louis, Mo.; C. B. McLaughlin, ’11, 
of Jamaica Plain; J.S. Miller, Jr., ’11, of 
Chicago, Ill.; R. A. Morton, Jr., ’11, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; J. A. Sweetser, ’11, 
of Brookline; L. Withington, Jr., °11, of 
Honolulu, Hawaii; members from the 
Senior Class—A. Beane, of Massa- 
wippi, Canada; R. C. Floyd, of Brook- 
line; G. R. Harding, of Boston; R. Horn- 
blower, of Arlington; H. Jaques, Jr., of 
Chestnut Hill; J. G. B. Perkins, of West 
Newton; P. D. Smith, of Chicago, IIl.; S. 
B. Steel, of Chicago, IIl.; A. Sweetser, of 
Boston; L. Withington, of Honolulu, 
Hawaii; members from the Junior Class 
— G. H. Balch, of Laramie, Wyo.; T. J. 
Campbell, of Gardner; R. T. Fisher, of 
Dorchester; W. H. Fernald, of Waver- 
ley; R.S. Potter, of Philadelphia, Pa.; L. 
D. Smith, of Chicago, Ill.; R. B. Wig- 
glesworth, of Milton; members from the 
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Sophomore Class — R. B. Batchelder, 
of Salem; S. M. Felton, 3d, of Haver- 
ford, Pa.; A. M. Goodale, of Cambridge; 
R. P. Lewis, of Walpole; P. L. Wendell, 
of Jamaica Plain: members from Phi 
Beta Kappa — C. S. Collier, ’11, of Kin- 
derhook, N. Y.; F. M. Eliot, ’11, of Bos- 
ton; W. C. Greene, 11, of Baltimore, 
Md. The above list contains the whole 
number of men in the Council except the 
president and three members from the 
Freshman Class who have not as yet 
been elected. 

In the Junior Class elections Hugh L. 
Gaddis, of McCune, Kan., was elected 
president; Richard B. Wigglesworth, of 
Milton, vice-president; and Thomas J. 
Campbell, of Gardner, secretary-treas- 
urer. Edward A. Graustein, of Cam- 
bridge, was elected president of the 
Sophomore Class; the vice-president is 
Allen J. Lowrey, of Honolulu, H. L; and 
the secretary, William M. E. Whitelock, 
of Baltimore, Md. 

Twenty-two men from 1911 and eight 
men from 1912 have been elected to the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society. The names are 
arranged alphabetically and not accord- 
ing to rank in scholarship or order of 
election: 


1911. 


Ernest Angell, Cleveland, O. 

Richard Brunel, Portland, Me. 

Francis Parkman Byerly, Cambridge. 
Benjamin Crocker Clough, Hyde Park. 
Kenneth Bertram Day, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Bert Emsley, Methuen. 

Roscoe Russell Hess, Seattle, Wash. 

Philip Winslow Hobart, Plymouth. 

Roger Sanford Hubbard, Cambridge. 

William Hunt, Cambridge. 

Arnold Warburton Lahee, Cambridge. 
Benjamin Harrison Lehman, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ivan Robert Madge, Hants, England. 

Philip Curtis Nash, Allston. 

Aristides Evangelus Phoutrides, Cambridge. _ 
Howard Joseph Sachs, New York, N. Y. 
James Kuhn Senior, Cincinnati, O. 

Joseph Slepian, Boston. 

Chauncey Depew Snow, Montello. 

Rufus Stickney Tucker, Somerville. 
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Grandin Tracy Vought, Jr., Denver, Colo. 
Francis Solomon Wyner, Dorchester. 
1912. 
Samuel Hazard Cross, New Bedford. 
James Gordon Gilkey, Watertown. 
Fred Leslie Grover, Lynn. 
Christian Henry Haberkorn, Jr., Detroit, Mich. 
George Herbert McCaffrey, Roxbury. 
Philip O’Keefe, Lynn. 
John Austin Spaulding, Tewksbury Centre. 
Clifford Alonzo Woodard, Warren, Pa. 
Officers. 

First Marshal —Charles Sager Collier, ’11, Kin- 
derhook, N. Y. 

Second Marshal — William Chase Greene, ’11, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Orator — John Austin Spaulding, 12, Tewks- 
bury Centre. 

Poet — James Gordon Gilkey, ’12, Watertown. 


The merry round of play-giving con- 
tinues to flourish as in former years and 
with the addition of the Players’ Club, 
a youthful organization founded last 
spring, promises to grind on with un- 
abated vigor. Already the Cercle Fran- 
cais and the Deutscher Verein have pre- 
sented their reproductions and the Dra- 
matic Club, more ambitious though per- 
haps no more successful, has gone far- 
ther afield and offered The Progress of 
Mrs. Alexander — an original farce in 
three acts by Miss L. R. Stanwood, a 
Radcliffe student. The Importance of 
Being Earnest has been chosen by the 
Players’ Club and will be given in early 
March. 

The most elaborate production of the 
winter so far, however, by all odds was 
this same Dramatic Club performance; 
for not only was Radcliffe called upon to 
furnish the author but also was forced to 
provide exponents for many of the lead- 
ing réles in the play, as can be seen from 
the cast. 

The Progress of Mrs. Alexander. 


Mrs. Alexander Smith, 
Mrs. Thorndike Dudley Howe 

Alexander Smith, W. C. Woodard, ’12 

Florence Kenyon, Miss Louise Burleigh 

Charles Francis Fuller, 3d, of Boston, 

M. T. Quigg, °13 
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Prince Sarski, T. M. Spelman, ’13 
Professor Winthrop, of Harvard, 8. A Eliot, ’12 
Mrs. Adam Berkley Hill, of Boston, 
Miss Esther Pickering 
Mrs. J. J. Vanzyne, of New York, 
Miss Marjorie E. Smith 
Mrs. Vivien, of Everywhere, 
Miss Hazel Mackaye 
Mrs. Samson, of Breezeboro, Miss Gladys Clark 
Mrs. Beales-Brown, of Boston, Miss Mary Sanger 
Evelyn Beales-Brown, her daughter, 
Miss Katherine Thaxter 
Billy Beales-Brown, her son, a Harvard under- 
graduate, R. F. Duncon, ’12 
Miss Wilton, of Boston, Miss Caroline Soli 
Mr. Henry Madison, an elderly Bostonian, 
A. M. Hay, ’14 
Mabel, a maid, Miss Marian Blackall 
Berthe, a French maid, Miss Esther Woodbury 
Butler, H. A. Van Landingham 
Higgins, footman, J. H. Lord, ’14 
Jason, footman, J. K. Hodges, '14 
Jinjo, buttons, E. L. G. Hackes, ’14 
Bridge-players, 
Miss Caroline Dudley, Miss Louie Hodge, Miss 
Mary B. Reed. 


The play chosen this year by the 
Cercle Frangais, Les Romanesques, by 
Edmond Rostand, was presented twice 
in the early part of December, once in 
Brattle Hall and once in Jordan Hall, 
Boston, with the following cast: 


Les Romanesques. 


Percinet, J. 8. Abreu, '14 
Sylvette, Miss Stone 
Bergamin, J. Heard, Jr., °12 
Pasquinot, Q. S. Greene, °13 
Straforel, P. S. Abreu, 11 
Blaise, W. G. Rice, °14 


Almost immediately afterwards, in the 
same week, in fact, the Deutscher Verein 
gave its annual performance under the 
same circumstances, Der Bibliothekar by 
Gustav von Moser, with the following 
cast: 


Der Bibliothekar. 


Herr Marsland, F. W. Stuart, Jr., 12 


Harry Marsland, G. D. Huncke, °12 
Edith, Miss Monpiton 
Macdonald, G. Priester, Sp. 
Lothair Macdonald, J. P. Carr, °11 
Eva Webster, Miss Vatter 
Sarah Gildern, Miss Mitzlaff 
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Gibson, F. W. Schurig, 2G. 
Dickson, Mrs. F. W. Stuart 
Robert, der Bibliothekar, E. N. Perrin, 4G. 
John, K. McIntosh, ’14 
Tripp, E. A. Duncker, ’14 
Two sheriffs 

P. Blair, 11, and F. D. Hansen, '14. 


The midyear elections of new officers 
and new members of the various under- 
graduate papers have all been held and 
the results published. 

The new officers of the Crimson are: 
Pres., D. C. Nugent, Jr.,’11, of St. Louis, 
Mo.; managing editor, R. W. Williams, 
12, of Baltimore, Md.; and sec., W. M. 
E. Whitelock, ’13, of Baltimore, Md. R. 
B. Batchelder, of Salem; J. Munroe, of 
Tuxedo Park, N. Y.; P. J. Roosevelt, 
of New York City; and W. F. Cogs- 
well, of Rochester, N. Y., of the Soph- 
omore Class have been elected regular 
editors. 

Elections held by the Lampoon on 
Jan. 16, resulted as follows: Pres., R. C. 
Benchley, 12, of Worcester; Ibis, F. L. 
Allen, ’12, of Boston; treas., F. Gooding, 
"12, of Portsmouth, N. H.; sec., W. H. 
Baldwin, 3d, 13, of Washington, Conn. 
J. W. Suter, Jr., ’12, of Winchester, 
W. Clark, ’12, of Bernardsville, N. J., 
L. I. Grinnell, ’12, of New York City, 
and H. Willcox, ’12, of West New Brigh- 
ton, N. Y., were elected regular editors; 
and R. Bowser, °13, of Boston, and C. 
MacR. Makepeace, *13, of Providence, 
R. [., business editors. 

The officers of the Advocate board, for 
1911 will be G. W. Gray, ’12, of Hous- 
ton, Texas, president; M. R. Williams, 
Jr., "12, of Springfield, sec., and S. T. 
Farquhar, 712, of Auburndale, business 
manager. The following men have also 
been elected regular editors: F. L. 
Allen, 12, of Boston; F. M. Eliot, ’11, of 
Boston; and T. S. Ross, ’12, of Jamaica 
Plain; F. J. Dennis, ’12, of New York, 
N. Y.; and P. Ver Planck, 2d, ’11, of 


Brookline, business editors. 


Paul Mariett, ’11, of Springfield, Vt., 
has been elected president of the 
Monthly to fill out the unexpired term 
of J. S. Miller, Jr., ’11, resigned. K. R. 
Macgowan, 711, of St. Louis, Mo., has 
been elected secretary in his place. 

The new admission requirements de- 
signed to take the place of the “point 
system” heretofore in use were adopted 
by the Faculty on Jan. 18. They present 
a radical departure, being a change to 
what might be called the “merit sys- 
tem,”’ and are seemingly a part of Pre- 
sident Lowell’s plan to make Harvard 
a college wherein as far as possible no 
preference is shown to any class of men 
in any way whatever. 

The requirements in brief are of five 
main parts which may be roughly stated 
as: 


1. Credentials. 2. Examination in four sub- 
jects. 3. Character and marking of examination 
papers. 4. Satisfactory record. 5. Administra- 
tion of the new plan. 


Of these the most important are the 
first two parts, which read: 


1. Credentials. The candidate must present to 
a new committee on admission an official state- 
ment from his high school showing in detail, 
first, the subjects he has studied and the ground 
covered in each; second, the amount of time he 
has given to each subject ; third, 'the quality of 
his work in each subject. 

Further, such a certificate will be accepted 
only from secondary schools whose course is ap- 
proved by the College. An ‘‘ approved” course 
must extend over four years; and must concern 
itself mainly with languages, science, mathe- 
matics, and history ; none of these four subjects 
may be omitted, and at least two of them must 
be carried to the stage now required by the “‘ ad- 
vanced ’’ examinations of Harvard College. 

2. Examination in Four Subjects. Having 
presented satisfactory credentials, a didate 
for admission under the new plan must pass sat- 
isfactorily, either in June or in September, Har- 
vard examinations, in English ; Latin, or French, 
or German ; mathematics; and any one of the 
following subjects which have not been already 
comprehended in the foregoing: Greek, French, 
German, history, mathematics (algebra and plane 
geometry, with optional questions on advanced 
algebra, solid geometry and trigonometry), 
chemistry, physics. 
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The winner of the Pasteur Medal, 
which is offered annually for the best 10- 
minute speech on contemporary French 
politics, was awarded this year to M. 
Suravitz, 18. His subject was “The 
Principle of Ministerial Responsibility 
in its Relation to the French Paliament- 
ary System.” The other contestants in 
the final debate were O. Ryan, ’11; A. A. 
Berle, ’13, A. D. Brigham, 12, I. A. 
Wyner, ’13, C. B. Randall, 12, and J. A. 
Donovan, *18.— The William Belden 
Noble Lecture this year was delivered 
by Theodore Roosevelt, ’80, on Dec. 14. 
His subject was “Applied Ethics.” 

Not only have there been the regular 
lectures in the Union this winter, but 
also a committee of the Faculty has 
announced a series of lectures on “‘The 
Social Problem and its Remedies, ’’ to be 
given by well known authorities in dif- 
ferent branches of the subject such as 
politics, vice and crime, medicine, law 
and economics. Already Mr. Lincoln 
Steffens has spoken upon the “ Problem 
in Politics,” Mrs. Florence Kelley on 
“The Problem in Poverty,” Mr. John 
Moody upon “The Problem in Busi- 
ness,” and Dr. R. C. Cabot on “The 
Problem in Medicine.” Of the lec- 
tures given by the Union itself by far 
the most interesting from an undergrad- 
uate point of view were the descriptions 
of personal experiences of lion-hunting in 
Africa illustrated by stereopticon, given 
by J. T. Coolidge, 3d, ’11, and F. T. 
Colby, ’05. Among the other speakers 
this winter, have been Mr. F. Hopkinson 
Smith, Mr. S. J. Elder, Pres. Jordan of 
Leland Stanford University, and Prof. 
Percival Lowell. 

The date this year for the Junior 
Dance was set for Feb. 24. The commit- 
tee in charge made very few changes, 
most of which were comparatively un- 
important, and as usual the success of 
the dance was assured long before it 
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happened by the support which the class 
offered. The members of the committee 
this year are: R. B. Wigglesworth, 
chairman; G. H. Balch, H. DeWindt, J. 
Elliott, T. Frothingham, Jr., F. C. Gray, 
H. L. Groves, J. Hoar, J. P. Kennedy, R. 
Lowell, S. Mixter, G. F. Newton, R. S. 
Potter. 

In the Christmas recess the Chess 
team played in the intercollegiate chess 
tournament against Columbia, Yale, and 
Princeton, coming out in third place. 
Columbia with 8!4 matches won out of 
12 was first, followed by Yale with 7 
matches; Harvard won 6 and Princeton 
24 matches. The men composing the 
Harvard team were: A. G. Johnson, ’11, 
F. B. Byerly, 11, C. S. Hadley, 2L., 
and W. B. Harris, ’13. 

C. M. Storey, ’12. 


ATHLETICS. 


Football, 


The result of the nothing to nothing 
game at New Haven this fall came as a 
bitter disappointment to those who saw 
it. As the game progressed, and chance 
after chance of scoring was lost by fum- 
bling or penalties, it became clear that 
Harvard had the superior team and that 
these two faults, together with Yale’s 
desperate defense, were the only ob- 
stacles preventing a clear-cut victory. 
The comparative punting strength and 
ability to advance the ball consecutively 
is evident in the summary. 

Harvard rushed the ball 54 times dur- 
ing the game for gains of 250 yards; Yale 
rushed only 31 times for gains of 133. 
Harvard, however, lost 36 yards while 
Yale only lost half that number. While 
Harvard’s longest consecutive gain was 
60 yards, Yale’s was 34 yards. Both 
teams resorted at times to a kicking 
game — Harvard in the first period 
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when Felton punted 7 times for 314 
yards, Yale during the last part of the 
fourth quarter. In all Harvard kicked 17 
times for gains of 517 yards, and Yale 21 
times for 612 yards. From this it may 
seem that in kicking ability the teams 
were very evenly matched, but it must 
be remembered that whereas Yale tried 
but one onside kick, Harvard tried six, 
thus materially reducing the average 
length of her punts. In the matter of 
penalties the statistical discrepancy is 
not remarkable: Yale being penalized 35 
yards and Harvard only 20 yards more; 
but unfortunately it happened that the 
penalties were inflicted on Yale at com- 
paratively unimportant moments, where- 
as for Harvard in nearly every instance 
they destroyed golden opportunities to 
score. Criticism has been directed at the 
generalship of the team both on the 
field and from the side-lines; yet the ele- 
ment of chance entered so largely into 
the game, especially in the matter of 
fumbling at crucial moments, that it 
seems unfair to blame either quarter- 
back or coach for failing to take into con- 
sideration elements which by their very 
nature were unforeseeable. It must also 
be remembered that the progress of the 
Yale team in the week before the game 
was very rapid, and that the form they 
displayed against Harvard was incom- 
parably superior to that shown in any 
previous game. 

Of the individual players Wendell 
showed up ahead of his team-mates. He 
was by far the most consistent ground- 
gainer on the field, although Corbett 
made several long runs and showed great 
ability in breaking through. The line, 
excellently backed up from behind, was 
almost impregnable on the defense, and 
quickly diagnosed the Yale tackle-shift 
formation. McKay and Fisher both 
played remarkably, opening good holes 
as well as breaking up many of Yale’s 





rushes almost before they got started. 
The line-up was as follows: 


HARVARD. YALg. 
Lewis, l.e. r.e., Brooks, Vaughn 
McKay, 1.t. r.t., Paul 
Minot, l.g. r.g., McDevitt 
Perkins, P. D. Smith, c. c., Morris 
Fisher, r.g. l.g., Fuller, Childs 
Withington, r.t. 1.t., Scully 
L. Smith, r.e. l.e., Kilpatrick 


Wigglesworth, Potter, Gardner, q.b. q.b., Howe 
Corbett, Campbell, 1.h.b. r.h.b., Field, Corey 
Felton, Wendell, r.h.b. Lh.b., Daly 
Leslie, Morrison, f.b. f.b., Kistler 

Score — Harvard, 0; Yale, 0. Umpire—D. L. 
Fultz, Brown. Referee — W. 8. Langford, Trin- 
ity. Field-judge — W. N. Morice, Pennsylvania. 
Head-linesman—J. B. Pendleton, Bowdoin. 
Time — Four 15-minute periods. 


The following eight men won their 
football “‘H’”’ for the first time in the 
Yale game: T. J. Campbell, 12, of Gard- 
ner; S. M. Felton, 3d, 13, of Haverford, 
Pa.; H. B. Gardner, ’13, of New York; 
R. P. Lewis, °13, of Walpole; G. E. Mor- 
rison, 12, of Newton Centre; J. G. B. 
Perkins, *11, of West Newton; R. S. 
Potter, 12, of Philadelphia, Pa.; P. L. 
Wendell, ’13, of Jamaica Plain. In recog- 
nition of his work as first string substi- 
tute the team voted that the University 
“HH” be awarded to H. K. Bush, ’11, of 
Chestnut Hill. 

R. T. Fisher, 12, of Newton Centre, 
was elected captain for 1911. He pre- 
pared for college at Andover, where he 
played left tackle on the first team for 
three years. In his Freshman year he 
played left guard and for the last two 
years right guard on the University 
eleven. Chosen by Walter Camp as a 
guard for his All-America Team, Fisher 
is generally conceded to be the best man 
for that position in the East. 

Of the 17 men who played against 
Yale, 10 will remain as a nucleus for 
next year. They include the ends, Smith, 
Lewis, and Felton; Fisher, guard; Wig- 
glesworth, Potter, and Gardner, quarter- 
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backs; Campbell, Wendell, half-backs; 
and Morrison, full-back. T. Frothing- 
ham, half-back, who was unable to play 
during the last part of the season, will 
also be eligible next year. In filling the 
positions left vacant by graduation, 
the coaches will find their hardest pro- 
blem that of the tackles, as not only 
both first-string men but their substi- 
tutes also will have left College. Gardi- 
ner and Willetts, tackles on the Fresh- 
man eleven, seem at present to be the 
only candidates for the positions. For 
centre, Huntington, who played in 
several of the more important contests 
last fall, including those with Dart- 
mouth and Cornell, is probably the best 
qualified. 

Although, the schedule for next year 
has not been definitely arranged, the 
dates of the more important games 
have been decided. For the first time 
since 1896, a football game will be played 
with Princeton, which will take place 
Nov. 4, at Princeton. The other games 
decided on definitely are Nov. 18, Dart- 
mouth, at Cambridge; Nov. 25, Yale, at 
Cambridge. To make room for Prince- 
ton on the schedule, the game with West 
Point was dropped, as the Athletic Com- 
mittee will not allow the team to take 
two trips away from Cambridge. 

For the third consecutive time the 
Freshmen defeated Yale, the game being 
played this year in New Haven. The 
Harvard team outplayed its opponents 
from start to finish and barely missed 
making two more touchdowns, the final 
score being 14 to 9. H. C. Dewey, 712, 
who in pursuance of the precedent estab- 
lished two years ago was put in charge 
of the team under the general super- 
vision of Coach Haughton,developed the 
Freshmen steadily and consistently, so 
that at New Haven they were able to 
rely upon an accurate knowledge of the 
game backed by team-play, instead of by 
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the brilliancy of a few individuals, which 
was the mainstay of their opponents. 
They had also the confidence of a suc- 
cessful season, having lost but one 
game to Andover, 5 to 0 — and having 
defeated Groton, St. Mark’s, Princeton 
1914, and Worcester Academy. 

The men who won their class numer- 
als in the game at New Haven were as 
follows: G. Bettle, of Philadelphia, Pa.; 
A. L. Bliss, of Springfield; W. H. Chat- 
field, of Cincinnati, O.; D. Dana, of New 
York, N. Y.; V. Freedley, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; W. T. Gardiner, of Boston; H. 
R. Hitchcock, of Honolulu; L. D. How- 
ard, of Whitman; K. Reynolds, of Mont- 
clair, N. J.; R. T. P. Storer, of Brook- 
line; W. A. Willetts, of Skaneateles, N. 
Y.; C. P. Curtis, of Boston; H. McGuire, 
of New York, N. Y.; J. A. Milholland, of 
Manhattan, N. Y.; F. J. O’Brien, of 
Roxbury; R. L. Whitman, of New York, 
N. Y.; L. Saltonstall, of Boston, and 
A. F. Sortwell, of Cambridge. 


Dockep. 


Due to the Boston Arena, in which the 
University team practised nightly, un- 
hindered by weather conditions, which 
up to this year have always interrupted 
the consistent development of the team, 
the prospects for a successful Hockey 
season were very bright. Under the 
coaching of A. Winsor, 05, a system was 
inaugurated in which, instead of prac- 
tising on the second, the University 
seven played games with the Boston 
Hockey Club, Brae Burn, and the Cres- 
cents, as well as on the teams ordinarily 
included in the schedule, with the result 
that the forwards were able to develop 
defensively as well as offensively, and 
the three men who ordinarily compose 
the defense had far more practice than 
usual. 

The first practice was held on Nov. 22, 
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but the first game on the schedule was 
not played until Dec. 14, when Techno- 
logy was defeated, 4-3. Here the team 
work was crude and the first-string men 
were the only ones who seemed in any 
way superior to their opponents. This 
was the only game played before the 
Christmas recess and the practice which 
the team got in this period, during which 
they played Brae Burn and the Boston 
Hockey Club, showed its good effects 
when, on Jan. 4, they defeated the light 
Springfield Training School team, 12 to 
0. Three days later, however, in the 
hardest game of the season they were 
defeated by McGill University, 5 to 2, 
although both offense and defense 
showed a steady improvement. After a 
game on Jan. 11, in which they proved 
markedly superior to another Canadian 
team, St. Francis Xavier, which they 
beat 8 to 2, they entered on the inter- 
collegiate schedule with as good pro- 
spects as any team in the league, Cor- 
nell being the only other well developed 
seven. 

On Jan. 16, Columbia was defeated, 5 
to 0, and even this score does not show 
the relative superiority of the University 
team; for all but one of the goals were 
made in the first half, and substitutes 
were sent in later for every position. 

Princeton was beaten 5 to 1 in the 
second game on the schedule, and as 
Cornell had also defeated two teams the 
intercollegiate championship was prac- 
tically decided when these two teams 
met on Jan. 28. 

In this game, the University team was 
seriously handicapped by the loss of 
Leslie, one of the forwards, and the ill- 
ness of Duncan, who, though just re- 
covered from an attack of the grippe, 
was able to play the entire first half. As 
it was, the University team in this first 
period was enabled to score two goals, 
the first by Seamans, aad the second by 


Huntington, although during practically 
the entire time the play was around Har- 
vaid’s cage. In the second period, Dun- 
can’s absence was felt, for although the 
two remaining regular forwards played 
remarkably, Cornell succeeding in tieing 
the score, before time was called. 

In the overtime period of ten minutes, 
although the defense played up, the 
University team were unable to score 
and one of Cornell’s furious rushes was 
successful, the final score being 3 to 2. 

In practically all the games since the 
vacation the regular line-up has con- 
sisted of Pierce or Leslie, Duncan, Horn- 
blower and Seamans, forwards; Hunt- 
ington, cover-point; Foster, point, and 
Chadwick, goal. Captain Hornblower at 
right centre is the only veteran of the 
forwards, although Duncan played in 
nearly all the intercollegiate games last 
year. The entire defense, however, 
played regularly last year, although 
Huntington and Foster have changed 
their respective positions in this year’s 
line-up. 

Of the substitutes Pierce, forward, 
Blackall at point, and Gardner at goal 
are excellent men. 

The Freshman team so far has been 
successful; but as it has finished only 
half its schedule at present writing it 
is impossible to predict how the annual 
game with Yale will result. Of the games 
to date it has won four, having defeated 
Rindge Manual Training School 5 to 3, 
the Crescents 4 to 1, St. Mark’s 8 to 1, 
and Milton 4 to 1. Although not having 
the privilege of practising in the Arena, 
it has had unusually good opportunities 
for development owing to the open win- 
ter. It has used one of the rinks in the 
Stadium and at times has gone out to 
Brae Burn or has played against the 
’Varsity in the Arena. 

In the scrub hockey series 18 teams 
are entered and as the Charles River 
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dam has given us still water from the 
Stadium Bridge to Watertown, the in- 
terest in unorganized hockey and in 
skating for pleasure has increased tre- 
mendously. At times 300 or 400 men 
may be found on the river. 


Baseball, 


The choice of a baseball coach to suc- 
ceed Coach L. P. Pieper, ’03, resigned, 
was not announced until the Christmas 
vacation, when the Baseball Advisory 
Committee appointed Dr. F. J. Sexton, 
of Brown, for 1911 and the two following 
seasons. Dr. Sexton graduated from 
Brown in ’98 and for some time after- 
wards played with various professional 
teams, including the Buston Nationals. 
Since 1908 he Las been coaching Brown 
with remarkable success. Immediately 
after his appointment, he took charge at 
Harvard, calling out the battery candi- 
dates on Jan. 13 and beginning regu- 
lar practice for them on the following 
Monday. The prospects for the season 
seem bright, only four men of last year’s 
team being lost by graduation. The va- 
cancies are at third base, shortstop and 
right field, as well as in the pitcher’s 
box. To offset this, two remarkably 
good pitchers, ineligible last year, will be 
allowed to play next spring, McKay and 
Felton. Of the 1913 men, Tomes, who 
may play third base, Coon, Hollister, and 
Lowrey are the most promising candi- 
dates. Young who caught last year has 
left College,and to fill his place the choice 
will lie in all probability between Lewis, 
Howe, and Sweetser. Inasmuch as Capt. 
McLaughlin can play practically any 
infield position, he may be moved from 
first base to shortstop or third, and an- 
other first baseman developed. The out- 
field, too, will be changed, for none of 
last year’s men were up to the usual 
standard, and those remaining will have 
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a hard fight for their positions against 
the new candidates. 

W. A. Lawrence, ’11, of Boston, has 
been appointed coach of the Freshman 
team. 

In the schedule for next spring the 
only addition of any importance is a 
game with the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, to be played June 7. Instead of 
two games with Princeton there will be 
but one, at Princeton on May 20. The 
dates for the spring training trip are as 
yet unannounced. 

The schedule follows: 

April 15. Open. 

25. Trinity. 

27. University of Maine. 

29. Open. 

2. Bates. 

4. Bowdoin. 

6. University of Vormont. 
10. Amherst. 

13. Brown. 

17. Syracuse. 

20. Princeton at Princeton. 
24. Open. 

27. Holy Cross at Worcester. 
30. Andover at Andover. 

. Dartmouth. 

7. University of Pennsylvania. 
10. Brown at Providence. 

17. Williams. 

20. Yale at New Haven. 

23. Yale. 

28. Yale at New York (in case of a tie). 


Crack. 


After the victory over the Yale cross- 
country team, activities in track athlet- 
ics died down until after the Christmas 
recess. There was, to be sure, a handicap 
field competition in December, the re- 
sults of which were only moderately en- 
couraging; but it was not until the South 
Boston A. C. meet on Jan. 21, in which 
the University team won 5 out of a pos- 
sible 8 firsts, that interest seemed to 
revive. Following this meet came the 
regular B. A. A. on Feb. 11, in which 
for the first time the relay team met 
Princeton. 


May 
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Potes. 


The Juniors won the final match in 
the series of interclass basketball games, 
defeating the Sophomores, 19 to 16, in a 
close but rough contest. The men win- 
ning their numerals in this game were 
Boyd, Davidson, Knapp, Smith, and 
Stebbins. 

Under the management of P. Withing- 
ton, ’10, and Mr. Garcelon, / ’95, a class 
in general athletics has been started 
which numbers about 25 men, all of 
whom are engaged in no other branch of 
athletics. Its object has been to develop 


as much as possible a love of exercise 
among certain men who naturally are 
not interested in this side of college 
life. Judging from what has already 
been accomplished, the movement has 
been a decided success. 

The Randolph Racquets Team, com- 
posed of G. Biddle, 3L., H. Green, 3L., 
E. P. Pearson, 3L., and H. Nickerson, 
*11, has been formed and has played four 
matches, being defeated in all but the 
one against the B. A. A. — The Filley 
Cup was awarded to the winners of the 
inter-dormitory races, the Randolph 
crew, on Jan. 6. 

C. M. Storey, ’12. 


ATHLETIC EXPENSES, 1909-10. 


Mr. W. F. Garcelon, / ’95, the Graduate Treasurer of Athletics, issued his 
annual financial statement with unexampled promptness on Oct. 4. Hitherto, 
under previous treasurers, the report has not come out until much later. 

A synopsis of this report is compared below with the corresponding synopsis for 


the year ending July 31, 1909: 


1909 


Care of buildings and grounds, 


Income Expenditure 


1910 1909 1910 
$13,514.32 $12,164.63 


General expense account, $1,829.90 $2,187.84 11,651.03 15,222.75 


Permanent improvements, 


10,597.99 


University Baseball, 23,589.63 21,651.84 13.809. 11.177.31 


University Boat Club, 
University Football, 
University Track Team, 
Association Football, 
Basketball, 
College Nine, 
Fencing Team, 
Gymnastic Team, 
ose Team, 
Lacrosse Team, 
Lawn Tennis Association, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, 
Newell Boat Club, 
Swimming Team, 
Weld Boat Club, 
Wrestling Team 
Freshman Association Football, 
eshman Baseball, 
Freshman Basketball, 
Freshman Crew. 
Freshman Football, 
Freshman Hockey Team, 
Freshman Lacrosse Team 
Freshman Track Team, 


3,330.00 929, 15,480.18 


59.00 
3,248.17 


615.10 1,490.52 
85.03 
756.25 2,582.48 
751.15 2,412.15 
239.74 

43.75 
688.68 834.38 





$124,585.53 $130,562.07 $121,819.35 $127,945.99 
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FRANCIS HARDON BURR. 


Francis Harpon Burr was born at 
Chestnut Hill, Mass., on Sept. 15, 1886. 
His father, Heman M. Burr of the Class 
of 1877, directed a good share of his early 
preparatory work for College and later 
sent him to Noble and Greenough’s 
School in Boston. He also spent part of 
one year at Andover. He was ready to 
enter Harvard two years before he came 
to Cambridge, which was in the fall of 
1905. It was only a matter of a few days 
before the Class of 1909 of which he 
was a member, as well as the entire Uni- 
versity, realized that this big-framed, 
clean-cut Freshman possessed unusual 
possibilities of leadership. An opportun- 
ity to show his calibre was presented to 
him almost as soon as he entered College, 
because he was picked as the best punter 
on the football squad and sprang into 
an athletic prominence which continued 
during his four years at Harvard. 

After the football season he was 
elected president of the Freshman Class 
— there was really no one to oppose him, 
as he stood out head and shoulders the 
biggest and broadest man in the Class. 
In the spring he took up baseball and 
played on the University Nine in the 
important games. Before he graduated, 
he had tried all the major sports with 
success. In the last two years he was a 
shot-putter on the Track Team. One 
year he worked with the Crew Squad 
and might have been given a chance in 
one of the University boats had he de- 
voted all his time to it. For two years he 
was a member of the Tennis Team as 
well. 

The last year of his athletic career he 
captained the Football Team, which won 
a notable victory from Yale by the score 
of 4-0. In this game he was prevented 
from playing by a painful injury, re- 
ceived towards the end of the season. 


Francis Hardon Burr. 
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No better idea of his earnestness and un- 
selfish devotion to Harvard can be 
gained than by noting the facts in that 
situation. The doctors had given a half- 
hearted consent to his playing and the 
decision lay with the captain and 
coaches. Burr declared himself out of the 
matter entirely and ordered the coaches 
to consider nothing but the efficiency of 
the team in choosing between himself, 
slightly crippled as he was, and his sub- 
stitute. They chose the substitute, and 
he watched the game from the side-lines. 
It is a remarkable fact that in all his ath- 
letic career, he never played on a cham- 
pionship team, football or baseball. 

Burr’s activities were by no means 
confined to athletics. He was a splendid 
scholar, receiving a Harvard College 
Scholarship his Senior Year and taking 
his degree of Bachelor of Arts with 
distinction. 

No undergraduate was more in touch 
with members of the Administration and 
the Faculty than he, and no man lent his 
influence more enthusiastically to any 
movement which aimed at the correction 
of abuses and the attainment of higher 
standards, moral as well as intellectual, 
than he did. His Class honored him the 
last year again by choosing him for the 
office of First Marshal. The year follow- 
ing his graduation he studied at the Har- 
vard Law School, and it was while in 
attendance at the Law School during the 
fall of 1910 that he contracted the ty- 
phoid fever to which he succumbed on 
Dec. 4, brave and cheerful to the end. 

A chronicle of his athletic achieve- 
ments bears real significance, largely as 
it indicates his method of doing the ordi- 
nary things of life. He never let an op- 
portunity pass by unnoticed, and lent his 
heart to undertakings as few men have 
the capacity todo. There was a straight- 
forward, matter-of-fact attitude towards 
his successes — they were never wel- 
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come topics of conversation. Many of 
the things he did in connection with stu- 
dent undertakings were only begun by 
great strength of purpose. He seemed 
never impelled in the slightest by any 
undue ambition, and would have pre- 
ferred to have others accomplish what 
was to be done. He realized, however, 
his obligations and responsibilities and 
would not avoid them as he might easily 


have done. He possessed unusually ma- 
ture and broad judgment for an under- 
graduate, to some extent attributable to 
his ability to place himself in the other 
man’s position. In College wherever he 
was he created a big, clean, wholesome 
atmosphere. He was a power for good in 
the community, admired and loved by 
his classmates and friends. 
Arthur G. Cable, ’09. 





THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


ASSOCIATED CLUBS. 


The Associated Harvard Clubs’ 15th 
annual meeting will be held in St. Paul 
and Minneapolis June 9 and 10 next, 
and as in St. Paul there are two colleges, 
and in Minneapolis the State University, 
which is one of the largest in the country, 
naturally this meeting will attract the 
attention of all the college men and col- 
leges in the Northwest, so that the im- 
portance of the advancement of the in- 
fluence of Harvard University in the 
Northwest cannot be overestimated. 

West of the Mississippi River there 
are many graduates of local colleges who 
have attended Harvard University, but 
although the country has increased in 
population in the last few years the at- 
tendance at Harvard University has not 
been commensurate with the growth of 
the country. 

As this meeting is of great importance, 
plenty of time has been allotted by the 
local Club to the business part of the 
program in which to discuss all matters; 
one of the most important of which is 
the consideration of the Relation of Sec- 
ondary Schools to the University, and as 
reports are to be read from all the con- 
stituent clubs time will be afforded to 
make these reports in full. 


Arrangements will be made for visit- 
ing members to see many of the attract- 
ive features of these two cities, and we 
welcome to the state all who will come; 
and it is hoped the number will be large, 
so that the influence of Harvard will be 
given the stimulus of this new growing 
country. 

In the past it has been very difficult 
for Harvard men in the Far West to at- 
tend in any number the Associated Har- 
vard Clubs’ meetings in the East, and 
the meeting this year in the Twin Cities 
is so centrally located that men from the 
East, West, and South can meet with 
the least possible inconvenience. 

The officers of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs are making every effort to have 
this meeting unusually successful, and 
by invoking the enthusiasm of Eastern 
men, which can always be relied upon, it 
is hoped that the attendance from the 
Far West will be increased at future 
meetings. 

The Harvard Club of Chicago is to 
provide special entertainment for all 
men passing through its city, and special 
trains will be run from Chicago to the 
Twin Cities, to which special cars from 
the East can be attached, so that a direct 
run can be made from all Eastern cities 
to the Twin Cities. Full tabulated in- 
formation as to transportation, rates, 
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schedules, hotels, etc., will be sent to all 
members at an early date. 
Edward P. Davis, ’99, Sec. 


CINCINNATI. 


The Harvard Club is entering upon 
what bids fair to be the greatest year of 
usefulness of the last 20 years of its his- 
tory. Some of the plans inherited from 
preceding administrations are now being 
put into effect, and other lines of activity 
have been assumed which were never 
under contemplation before. 

The first important date in the history 
of this new career of progress is Nov. 11, 
when the Club held its annual dinner at 
the University Club. At this dinner, 
presided over by G. P. Hunt, ’96, pre- 
sident of the Club, announcement was 
made that the project, long ago received 
with favor, to put worthy pictures of the 
University into the high schools of the 
city, had at last been partially carried 
into completion by a special committee 
of the Club consisting of A. M. Allen, 
82, chairman; Judge H. M. Hoffheimer, 
700, and R. R. Caldwell, / ’01. The 
newly constructed Hughes High School 
was to start on its career with several 
large pictures representing typical Har- 
vard scenes and activities, and the city’s 
two other high schools would follow 
shortly. Since then the high school of 
Covington, Ky., which lies just across 
the river, and has always been recog- 
nized as coming under the Cincinnati 
Club’s jurisdiction, has been added to 


the list; and the prospect is that the good. 


work will be extended to other schools of 
the immediate vicinity. 

Another matter attacked was the 
question of a scholarship of the Harvard 
Club of Cincinnati, for the establishment 
of which such excellent precedents have 
been set by the clubs of other cities. 
Some of these may have wondered why 
their example has never been followed 
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by the Harvard Club of Cincinnati, 
which has not generally been thought 
the least progressive of the alumni bod- 
ies. The reason for this non-activity lies 
in the existence of the Julius Dexter 
Scholarship, established by a number of 
the city’s Harvard men in memory of 
one of Cincinnati’s most useful citizens 
and most loyal Harvard graduates. This 
scholarship, intended primarily for resi- 
dents of Cincinnati, has hitherto seemed 
to render unnecessary the creation of a 
special scholarship in the name of the 
Club. But at this dinner an address by 
C. B. Wilby, ’70, on the Julius Dexter 
Scholarship provoked a desire for a sec- 
ond Cincinnati scholarship, this one to 
stand in the name of the Club. A special 
fund is accordingly to be raised for this 
purpose, and may be expected soon to 
bring results. 

The formal business of this occasion 
closed with the election of officers for the 
ensuing year, as follows: Pres., A. M. 
Allen, ’82; vice-pres., S. W. Merrell, ’99; 
sec., G. W. Thayer,’06; treas., L. R. Ach, 
’06; chorister, J. J. Rowe, ’07; exec. com., 
B. L. Heidingsfeld, 2 ’90, chairman; 
Mitchell Wilby, ’03; J. W. Pattison, /’08. 

The new administration began its year 
with a campaign for new members, in 
which the publication of the Alumni 
Directory proved of great assistance. 
The result of these labors follows: M. E. 
Lynn, ’76, H. S. Cox, p ’04, J. C. Davis, 
01, M. F. Weiskopf, ’07, C. W. Maish, 
07, D. J. Joseph, ’09, J. C. Chapin, 
Philip Wyman, ’10, J. C. Wilby, ’10, E. 
M. Ach, 710, Prof. G. M. Miller, p ’01, 
and S. M. Caldwell, ’11. 

Following a suggestion made at the 
annual dinner it was voted that the Club 
give a cup or some other suitable prize 
to be awarded annually to the champion 
high school football team of the city. A 
committee was appointed to make ar- 
rangements to this effect. 
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For the better preservation of the 
Club’s records, and as a suitable deposit- 
ory for other material relating to Har- 
vard, a book-shelf in the University Club 
was rented, and much valuable matter 
has been placed there, available for re- 
ference to any members of the Harvard 
Club. This step is commended to other 
Harvard Clubs which have not yet es- 
tablished their own clubhouses. In this 
connection, a club-book is under compil- 
ation, to contain a brief history of the 
Club and its activities, a list of members, 
and the like. When completed, this will 
be gladly sent to other Harvard Clubs 
that may find it of interest. 

Still another new activity has been 
instituted in connection with the visit of 
Prof. G. B. Baker to Cincinnati during 
the mid-year period. Besides his address 
at the Club’s midwinter dinner on Feb. 
1, he spoke at the University of Cincin- 
nati on “‘The Signs of the Times in the 
Drama,” under the auspices of the Har- 
vard Club. He thus inaugurated what is 
intended to be an annual lectureship by 
Harvard professors at the University of 
Cincinnati, provision being made there- 
for by the Club. This establishment of a 
Harvard lectureship at the university in 
the Cincinnati Club’s bailiwick is, so far 
as the Club is aware, a precedent which 
it is the first to set, and yet, it believes, 
not the less worthy of imitation by other 
clubs with a similar situation to meet. 

Besides the meetings already men- 
tioned, the Club gave during the Christ- 
mas holidays the annual reception to the 
undergraduates home from Cambridge 
for the vacation. An unusual feature 
was the presence of the famous Harvard 
Law School football team, “the only 
football team on record that plays the 
game for fun,” on its way to its matches 
in the South. Speeches were made by 
Captain Hamilton Fish, Jr., of this team, 
and by W. E. Crumpacker, 2L., a grad- 


uate of the University of Michigan, and 
a member of the Law School team, who 
spoke on Harvard as seen by the eyes of 
an alumnus of a Western college; also by 
Capt. R. C. Foster of the track team, 
and John Shillito, 11. Over a hundred 
were present at the smoker, and the 
enthusiasm was marked. 

In all this chronicle of achievements 
past and prospective, there is but one 
event to record on the other side of the 
ledger, but that a great loss, — the 
death of one of the Club’s former pre- 
sidents and most valued members, Na- 
thaniel Henchman Davis, ’80. A man of 
large affairs, he yet gave much time to 
the advancement of public integrity. He 
felt with Pres. Eliot that a Harvard man 
can advance the reputation of his Alma 
Mater in no surer or better way than by 
civic usefulness, and he was foremost in 
all good causes whose advocates had to 
have courage. Not for years has the 
cause of Harvard in Cincinnati had such _ 
a loss. 

The dinner of the Club to Prof. G. P. 
Baker, ’87, on Feb. 1, was admirably 
successful. The night chosen for the 
gathering proved to conflict with at least 
two other events of great attractiveness 
to the Club’s constituency; nevertheless 
45 men turned out in his honor, and 
listened to an exceedingly instructive 
address on the recent college develop- 
ments of importance, particularly the 
change in the admission system, a topic 
on which Prof. Baker’s connection with 
the Faculty Committee that drew up the 
plan rendered him peculiarly well quali- 
fied to speak. He was listened to with 
deep attention throughout, and was felt 
to have done much to make this meeting 
one of the most interesting the Club has 
had in years. 

Following Prof. Baker, Pres. A. M. 
Allen, ’82, called on Prof. G. M. Miller, 
p 01, of the Department of English of 
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the University of Cincinnati, who was 
largely responsible for bringing Prof. 
Baker to Cincinnati on this occasion. 
He thanked the Club for making it pos- 
sible for Prof. Baker to lecture before the 
University of Cincinnati, a lecture that 
filled to overflowing the large hall of that 
institution, and urged greater interest by 
Harvard men in the local university. 

The regular program was concluded 
by a capital monologue by Prof. B. C. 
Van Wye, ’04, also of the University of 
Cincinnati English Department, whose 
gifts in recitation have made him a valu- 
able member of the Club. The singing 
and cheering were, of course, under the 
charge of E. H. Pendleton, ’82, and J. J. 
Rowe, ’07. 

The following were present: A. M. 
Allen, ’82, Marston Allen, ’08, E. S. 
Allen, 09, G. S. Sykes, 77, C. T. Greve, 
84, C. B. Wilby, ’70, J. C. Wilby, 710, 
Dr. Shaler Berry, s ’93, E. Y. Kittredge, 
’94, J. S. Graydon, ’98, E. H. Pendleton, 
’82, Max Hirsch, ’00, A. J. Freiberg, ’93, 
Rev. G. A. Thayer, ¢ 69, G. W. Thayer, 
06, J. E. White, ’77, Prof. G. M. Miller, 
p 01, Alfred Bettman, ’94, Gilbert Bett- 
man, 03, B. L. Heidingsfeld, / ’90, J. C. 
Davis, ’01, Dr. L. H. Newburgh, ’05, T. 
Merrell, ’05, S. W. Merrell, 99, R. R. 
Caldwell, /’01, G. F. Dittman, ’04, C. H. 
Stephens, Jr., 99, W. M. Shohl, ’06, A. 
W. Goldsmith, ’99, L. R. Ach, ’06, J. F. 
Winslow, ’76, J. W. Pattison, / 08, J. V. 
Gano, ’04, Dr. M. H. Urner, ’02, R. H. 
Stark, ’10, E. F. Bliss, ’58, Prof. C. N. 
Moore, p ’08, Dr. Walter Forchheimer, 
87, J. J. Rowe, ’07, Prof. B. C. Van 
Wye, ’04, J. H. Gest, ’80, W. W. Tay- 
lor, 68, J. H. Kindle, p ’08, Prof. J. C. 
Chapin, ’00. 

Gordon W. Thayer, ’06, Sec. 


CLEVELAND. 


The annual meeting and dinner of 
the Harvard Club were held at the Un- 
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ion Club on Jan. 27. This dinner was 
from every point of view the most suc- 
cessful the Cleveland Harvard Club has 
ever held, over 60 men being present. 

The guest of the evening was Asst. 
Dean W. R. Castle, Jr., 00. The other 
speakers were R.J. Bulkley, ’02, who was 
recently elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives from the 21st Congressional 
District of Ohio. Charles A. Otis, Yale, 
’90, who was our guest, represented the 
Yale Club of Cleveland. J. H. Hoyt, 
1°77, also spoke. 

An innovation at this dinner was the 
impersonation of various Harvard Celeb- 
rities by certain members of the local 
club; among these were Barrett Wen- 
dell, by Richard Dexter, 01; John the 
Orange Man, by F. A. Vaughan, ’96; 
Herbie Foster, by A. Y. Gowen, ’05. 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: Pres., A. F. Holden, 
’88, vice-pres., Joseph Foster, Jr., ’02; 
sec.-treas., C. C. Bolton, ’05; exec. com., 
F. A. Vaughan, ’96, M. A. Black, ’89. 

The special committee, in charge of 
Elliott Bright, 86, was appointed to 
make arrangements for attendance at 
the meeting of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs at Minneapolis and St. Paul in 
June. 

A committee on Relations with the 
University was appointed of which D. 
W. Lothman, ’85, was chairman. 

The chairman of committee on Schol- 
arships during the coming year is C. C. 
Bolton, ’77. 


FALL RIVER. 

The Harvard Club of Fall River at its 
annual meeting, Nov. 16, 1910, elected 
the following officers: Pres., Dr. H. G. 
Wilbur; vice-pres., J. H. Bowen; sec., 
W. C. Gray; treas., C. A. MacDonald; 
chorister, Dr. S. M. Gordon; member, 
exec. com. for three years, Ellis Gifford. 

The following new members were 
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elected: E. W. D. Merrill, R. H. Leon- 
ard, Edward Brayton, F. P. Allen, Leeds 
Burchard, Michael Kelly, M.D., Rev. 
Francis Bradley. 

At the State election James M. Swift, 
a member of the Club, was elected Attor- 
ney-General of Massachusetts on the 
Republican ticket. At the municipal 
election in December four of our mem- 
bers were candidates for office and all 
were elected: Spencer Borden, Jr., ’94, 
member of the School Committee for 
three years: Israel Brayton, ’96, ward 
alderman from ward seven; W. C. Gray, 
’96, alderman-at-large from ward two for 
a second term: C. A. MacDonald, ’01, as 
alderman-at-large from ward four, all 
for two-year terms. MacDonald was 
elected as a Democrat, the others as 
Republicans. 

The annual dinner of the Club was held 
at the Quequechan Club on Jan. 26, with 
an attendance of 60. Pres. Wilbur was 
toastmaster; the speakers were Dean 
E. R. Thayer, of the Law School; E. W. 
Taylor, M.D., of the Medical School; 
Col. S. E. Winslow, of Worcester; Guy 
Murchie; Attorney-General Swift; Rich- 
ard P. Borden, Esq.; J. Thayer Lincoln; 
W. J. Blake, ’13, president of the Fall 
River Club of Harvard, composed of the 
26 men from Fall River now in the Uni- 
versity; and R. H. Leonard, 710, the 
“Club Baby.” The Secretary read a 
letter from Milton Reed, ’68, a former 
president, who is on a journey in the 
West, and a poem by Waldo Reed, a 
member of the Club who is living in 
Florida this winter. Chorister Gordon 
led the singing and W. M. Heywood was 
cheer leader. 

Wm. C. Gray, ’96, Sec. 


HAWAII. 
Dr. W. T. Brigham, ’62, is president 
of the Social Science Association of 
Honolulu, Hawaii, a literary society of 





considerable influence in that commun- 
ity. — A. L. Castle, ’06, was elected to 
the House of Representatives of the 
Territory of Hawaii on the Republican 
ticket. — E. A. Knudsen, ’94, was re- 
elected to the Senate of Hawaii, on the 
Republican ticket. — Hon. E. A. Mott- 
Smith, 95, Secretary of the Territory of 
Hawaii, represented Hawaii at the 
Trans-Mississippi Commercial Congress 
at San Antonio, Texas, and at the Pacific 
Coast Congress at San Francisco, Cal., 
both held in November, 1910. — Arthur 
G. Smith, ’05, has been appointed second 
deputy attorney-general of the Territory 
of Hawaii.—R. B. Anderson, / ’03, 
was a delegate from Hawaii at the Tri- 
ennial Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, held at Cincinnati in 
November. — H. G. Dillingham, ’04, is 
secretary of the Hawaii Chapter of the 
National Red Cross Society. —H. M. 
Ballou, ’92, is professor of physics at 
the College of Hawaii, Honolulu. — A. 
M. Nowell, ['99], is secretary of the Uni- 
versity Club, Honolulu, Hawaii. — Ray- 
mer Sharp, ’83, appraiser of customs at 
Honolulu, was the delegate from Ha- 
waii at the general meeting of customs 
appraisers held in New York on Nov. 14. 

Following the custom now happily 
well established, a joint Harvard-Yale 
smoker was held at the University Club, 
Honolulu, on the eve of the football 
game, Nov. 18, 1910. Previous to last 
year the smoker followed the game. The 
new plan of having it come the night be- 
fore is a decided improvement. 31 men 
sat down to a chowder supper; 19 Har- 
vard, 12 Yale. There was no set pro- 
gram, but in response to the call of Sid- 
ney Ballou, ’93, who acted informally as 
toastmaster, a number of short talks 
were given by various men, mainly rem- 
iniscent of the games of earlier years. 
The Harvard men who spoke were A. L. 
Castle, ’06, Sherwood Lowrey, [10], Dr. 
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N. B. Emerson, M. S. ’62, R. S. Hosmer, 
a ’94, and R. D. Shipman, ’05, the last 
named a visitor to Honclulu whom the 
Club was glad to welcome at this meet- 
ing. 

On Saturday, by arrangement with one 
of the local papers, a 100-word cablegram 
was received from the Associated Press 
at San Francisco, giving the results of the 
game and an outline of the main fea- 
tures. Naturally with L. Withington, a 
Honolulu boy, as captain of the Harvard 
team, more than usual interest was man- 
ifested in the game this year. The Har- 
vard men present at the smoker were: 
S. M. Ballou, ’93, H. M. Ballou, ’92, A. 
L. Castle, 06, H. G. Dillingham, ’04, G. 
A. Davis, L. S. 77, Dr. N. B. Emerson, 
M. S. 62, A. T. Griffiths, 99, Seymour 
Hall, ['05], P. L. Horne, 92, R. S. Hos- 
mer, a 94, Dr. F. F. Hedemann, ['03], 
F. D. Lowrey, ’08, S. M. Lowrey, ['10], 
W. B. Lymer, / ’07, J. M. Monsarrat, 
1’79, A. M. Nowell, [99], A. G. Smith, 
05, R. H. Thompson, ‘12, and R. D. 
Shipman, ’05. 

R. S. Hosmer, a 94, Sec. 


INDIANA. 

The Club gave its annual dinner on 
Dec. 30, 1910, at the University Club, 
Indianapolis. There were present, in ad- 
dition to about 25 members of the local 
organization, 7 undergraduates and 
other students in the University, and 10 
or 12 former Harvard men who were 
attending the meeting of the American 
Historical Association then in session in 
this city. The guests of the Club were 
Profs. Turner, Haskins, Coolidge, Lord, 
and Merriman, of Cambridge; Green, of 
the University of Illinois, and H. M. 
Stevens of the University of California. 
The toastmaster was President T. C. 
Howe, p ’00, who is at present president 
of Butler College. The following mem- 
bers of the Indiana Club were present: 
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H. R. Allen, C. O. Britton, L. B. Cum- 
mings, A. F. Denny, E. M. Greene, A. B. 
Grover, W. P. Hapgood, W. W. Ham- 
mond, H. H. Hanna, G. E. Hume, T. C. 
Howe, P. Henderson, H. McK. Landon, 
E. Lewis, J. R. H. Moore, J. C. Moore, 
B. M. Nussbaum, G. S. Olive, T. R. 
Paxton, A. E. Sterne, E. Stout, B. Ste- 
venson, E. DeW. Wales, F. S. C. Wicks. 
Geo. S. Olive, ’03, Sec. 


LAWRENCE, 


The fifth annual meeting and dinner 
of the Club was held at the Merrimack 
Valley Country Club, Methuen, Feb. 13, 
1911. 

The following were reélected to office: 
C. G. Saunders, ’67, pres.; H. L. Belisle, 
’96, vice-pres.; J. J. Mahoney,’03, treas.; 
I. W. Sargent, ’00, sec.; with L. A. Ma- 
honey, M. J. Dorgan and Dr. J. J. Bart- 
ley members of the executive committee 
in addition to the officers, who are mem- 
bers ex officio. 

The Scholarship Committee reported 
that $200 has been subscribed and that a 
poster is being displayed at the Law- 
rence High School announcing a Har- 
vard Club of Lawrence Scholarship in 
that sum, to be awarded to a student 
entering the Freshman Class at Harvard 
College from the Lawrence High School 
in September, 1911. 

After dinner, Prof. J. H. Ropes, 89, 
spoke most interestingly on some of the 
changes that are going on at Cambridge, 
especially in regard to broadening the 
requirements for admission. L. H. 
Leary, 05, gave a talk on recent foot- 
ball games, with excellent pictures 
thrown on a screen. L. S. Cox, repre- 
senting the Dartmouth Club, spoke of 
the pleasant relations now existing 
between Dartmouth and Harvard. 

After the usual amount of music the 
meeting broke up. 

Irving W. Sargent, ’00, Sec. 
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MICHIGAN. 

The seventh annual banquet of the 
Harvard Club was held at the Detroit 
University Club on Jan. 28, 

The President, Charles Moore, ’78, 
presided as toastmaster, and introduced 
as the guest of honor Mr. W. R. Castle, 
00. Mr. Castle spoke interestingly upon 
the modified entrance requirements at 
Harvard College, and was followed by 
C. H. Schweppe, ’02, of Chicago, who 
spoke upon athletics; Prof. A. L. Cross, 
95, of Ann Arbor, who spoke in a remi- 
niscent way of College days; and Dr. C. 
S. Oakman, ’00, who spoke of the pro- 
gress of the Club during the past year 
and especially of the Scholarship Fund. 
Others who were called upon informally 
were W. E. Reilly, F. H. Sellers, s ’87, of 
Chicago, Rev. E. R. Shippen, ’87, Dr. F. 
C. Kidner, ’00, and E. S. Bennett, 00. 

The following men were also present: 
O. E. Fisher, 98, H. D. Jenks, ’90, L. C. 
Ling, ’98, Dwight Ellis, °11, R. H. Marr, 
09, J. G. McHenry, / ’03, Rev. W. H. 
Warren, ’65,W. P. Manton, m’81, W. W. 
Manton, ’05, Prof. A. H. Lloyd, ’86, Dr. 
E. B. Forbes, m ’97, J. A. Moyer, ’99, 
Prof. J.S. P. Tatlock, ’96, H. G. Lyle, 
1’00, C. T. Wilkins, ’85, J. W. Byar, ’99, 
A. D. Wilt, 03, C.M. Hartwell, 05, J. R. 
Bishop, ’82, Hugh Shepherd, ’98, Dr. S. 
H. Knight, ’83, E. L. Adams, ’00, T. W. 
Koch, ’93, C. C. Smith, ’91, W. Brooks, 
94, P. D. Dwight, ’85, J. Butler, 98, S. 
H. Wirts, 92, H. B. Crowl, ’89. 

C. S. Oakman, ’00, Sec. 


MILWAUKEE. 


On Dec. 7 and 8, President C. W. 
Eliot visited Milwaukee as the guest of 
the Harvard Club and of the Milwaukee 
Lecture League. He arrived in the city 
on the afternoon of the 7th and at 7 
o'clock in the evening attended a dinner 
given in his honor by the Harvard Club, 
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at which 50 Harvard men gave him an 
enthusiastic welcome. Dr. Eliot ad- 
dressed the Club, and among other 
things spoke of Harvard University as it 
was in the past, of today, and of the 
future, also the work of Harvard men 
throughout the country in the interest 
of great public movements, such as civil 
service, government administration, and 
conservation. 

The following men were present: Dr. 
C. W. Eliot, Rev. W. F. Greenman, 
George A. Chamberlain, W. H. Cam- 
eron, Arthur C. Comey, Frank T. Boe- 
sel, John C. Davenport, Selden P. De- 
lany, P. E. Dutcher, Clarence R. Falk, 
R. Y. Flanders, Wyman Kneeland Flint, 
Charles Friend, Edward W. Frost, S. A. 
Greeley, Otto R. Hansen, G. A. Harlow, 
Samuel Hirschberg, A. T. Holbrook, H. 
E. Holbrook, J. K. Ilsley, Norman H. 
Inbusch, Ernest D. Kelley, H. B. Kip- 
per, Edgar J. Knapp, Leon B. Lamfrom, 
Harry Landauer, G. J. Lenz, H. F. 
Lindsay, Edwin S. Mack, John W. Mari- 
ner, Edwin Miller, Albert Newald, C. H. 
Palmer, N. Pereles, Jr., Carl E. Pray, 
William T. Stephens, Frank Than- 
houser, W. Thorndike, August H. Vogel, 
B. Van Brunt, Helmus B. Wells, Holmes 
Whitmore; E. W. Blackhurst, Racine, 
Wis.; Carl D. Jackson, Oshkosh, Wis.; 
John A. H. Keith, Oshkosh, Wis.; John 
Stevens, Jr., Appleton, Wis.; Arthur M. 
Comey, Chester, Pa.; and Ed. C. Ward, 
Yale, ’80, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

On Thursday morning, Dec. 8, Presi- 
dent Eliot made short addresses at the 
East Division High School, Milwaukee 
Downer College, and the Milwaukee 
Normal School. At 10 a.m. at the City 
Hall, he met Mayor Emil Seidel and 
members of the city administration and 
other leaders of the Social Democratic 
Party. Questions of municipal improve- 
ment were discussed, and Dr. Eliot was 
much interested in the efforts of the 
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present administration to realize many 
reforms. Later, he visited the Press Club 
and inscribed his name on one of its 
panels. At noon he was the guest of the 
City Club at a large luncheon at the 
Plankinton Hotel, and here he delivered 
an address on Individualism and Col- 
lectivism. In the afternoon he addressed 
the members of the Woman’s Club, and 
in the evening he gave an address in the 
Pabst Theatre to a large representative 
audience on the subject of “Condition of 
Efficiency in Government Administra- 
tion.” Dr. Eliot was everywhere re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm. During 
his visit in the city, he and Mrs. Eliot 
were the guests of Rev. W. F. Greenman, 
president of the Harvard Club. Dr. and 
Mrs. Eliot left on Dec. 9, for Chicago, 
where he expected to make another 
series of public addresses. 

The annual meeting was held on Jan. 
30, 1911, and the following officers were 
elected: Pres., Dr. A. T. Holbrook; vice- 
pres., H. B. Wells; sec.-treas., Nathan 
Pereles, Jr.; and as two other members 
of the executive, committee: W. H. 
Cameron and Bradlee Van Brunt. 

Immediately thereafter the 21st an- 
nual dinner of the Club was held in the 
main dining-room of the University 
Club. Dean W. R. Castle, Jr., of Cam- 
bridge, was the guest of honor, and 
spoke to the members of the Club re- 
garding matters of interest concerning 
the College and particularly discussed 
the new requirements for admission. 
Mr. Morton Barrows, president of the 
Minnesota Harvard Club, was among 
the guests, and spoke of the next meet- 
ing of the Associated Harvard Clubs at 
Saint Paul and Minneapolis. The prin- 
cipals of the different high schools of 
Milwaukee were present as guests, and 
each made a few remarks showing the 
necessity of the College getting in closer 
touch with secondary schools, especially 
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with high schools of the Middle West. 
An organized effort is being made by the 
Milwaukee Club in that direction. 

According to the Directory and other 
sources of information, there are about 
225 Harvard men in the entire State of 
Wisconsin, and there are 84 members of 
the Club. 

The following men were present at the 
dinner: Dean W. R. Castle, Jr., Morton 
Barrows, G. A. Chamberlain, P. E. 
Dutcher, W. K. Flint, R. Y. Flanders, 
W. F. Greenman, S. A. Greeley, S. A. 
Holyoke, S. Hirshberg, E. D. Kelley, R. 
E. Krug, E. J. Knapp, H. B. Kipper, G. 
A. Morison, E. L. McIntyre, Geo. Man- 
ierre, N. Pereles, Jr., E. C. Stern, W. T. 
Stephens, A. C. Shong, William Thorn- 
dike, B. Van Brunt, E. Von Briesen, T. 
M. Ware, Holmes Whitmore, H. B. 
Wells. 

N. Pereles, Jr., 04, Sec. 


MINNESOTA. 


The Club held its 30th annual dinner 
on Feb. 4, at the Minneapolis Club in 
Minneapolis, at which 75 men were pre- 
sent. The guests of the evening were M. 
D. Follansbee, ’92, president of the Asso- 
ciated Harvard Clubs, H. A. DeWindt, 
’81, and Russell Sturgis, ’02, all of Chi- 
cago, and Judge Wilbur F. Booth as the 
representative of Yale. The speakers 
were Mr. Follansbee, Prof. F. L. Wash- 
burn, Howard Elliott, H. A. DeWindt, 
and Judge Booth. 

At the annual meeting held before 
the dinner the following officers were 
elected: Pres., Morton Barrows, ’80, of 
St. Paul; vice-pres., G. C. Christian, ’95, 
of Minneapolis; treas., G. A. Lyon, L. S. 
’03; sec., E. P. Davis, ’99; asst. sec., W. 
G. Graves, ’06. 

Plans for the entertainment of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs were an- 
nounced at the dinner and were received 
with much enthusiasm, and all hoped 
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that a large number of men will be pre- 
sent from all parts of the country, as the 
Twin Cities are accessible by direct 
routes from almost every city; and from 
the present outlook it appears that this 
meeting will be the largest gathering of 
the Harvard Clubs ever held. At the 
present time representatives of Harvard 
Clubs of the Philippines and the Hawaii- 
an Islands have agreed to come, and 
many of the Clubs on the Pacific Coast 
are planning to be represented by large 
numbers. 

The fact that this meeting is to be held 
in the Northwest is attracting a great 
deal of attention in that part of the 
country where heretofore the knowledge 
of Harvard has been rather meagre. 

Every effort is being made by the 
Harvard Club of Minnesota to have the 
arrangements of this meeting absolutely 
perfect, and in order to make it easier 
for the committees having charge of this 
meeting to attend to the wishes of those 
who are to be present, it is desired that 
all men who intend to come will notify 
as soon as possible E. P. Davis, 301 
Ryan Building, St. Paul, Minn., so that 
arrangements for all can be made satis- 
factorily, and that rooms can be engaged 
at the hotels. Further information in 
regard to this meeting will be sent out 
from time to time, and it is hoped that 
the delegations from the East will be 
larger than to any other meeting here- 
tofore, so that they may meet the men 
from the Pacific Coast. 

E. P. Davis, ’99, Sec. 


MYSTIC VALLEY. 

On Jan. 21, the newly formed Mystic 
Valley Harvard Club elected the follow- 
ing officers: Pres., Judge William Scho- 
field, °79; vice-presidents, R. B. Law- 
rence, "79, F. W. Kaan, 83; sec., J. G. 
Brackett, ’01; treas., E.S. Page, ’95; di- 
rectors, J. A. Bailey, Jr., Arlington; A. 
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P. Stone, Belmont; C. C. Nichols, Ever- 
ett; R. P. Clapp, Lexington; Joseph 
Wiggin, Malden; J. M. Hallowell, ’88, 
Medford; W. E. Waterhouse, Melrose; 
H. H. Davenport, Somerville; E. J. Rich, 
Winchester; H. P. Johnson, Woburn. 


NEWBURYPORT. 

The Club held its second annual New 
Year’s dinner at the Wolfe Tavern, 
Newburyport, on Dec. 31. Seventeen 
members were present, and also Mr. E. 
H. Wells, Acting Dean of the College, 
who spoke principally of the work being 
done by the Employment Office. The 
Club is in a flourishing condition, having 
now 38 members. 

Laurence P. Dodge, ’08, Sec. 


NEW ENGLAND FEDERATION. 


The third annual convention of the 
New England Federation of Harvard 
Clubs was held Jan. 12, at the Woman’s 
Club Building, in Worcester, under the 
auspices of the Worcester Harvard Club, 
with nearly 200 present. An informal 
luncheon at 1.00 P.me was followed by 
the business meeting. Dr. Homer Gage 
of the Worcester Club welcomed the del- 
egates and members to Worcester and 
then turned the meeting over to Pres. 
Billings, who took charge amid great 
applause. 

The Secretary read the report of the 
previous convention, which was ac- 
cepted. All the Clubs were represented 
except the New Bedford Club, the Con- 
necticut Valley Club, and the Maine 
Club. Treas. Fiske read his report, 
showing a balance of $55.98, which was 
accepted. The President was authorized 
to appoint a nominating committee of 
five to report a list of officers for the 
evening meeting, and appointed Messrs. 
H. M. Williams of Boston, Wood of 
Worcester, Pitman of Providence, Baker 
of Fitchburg, and Atwood of Lynn. 
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Chairman Garceau of the Committee 
on Relations with the University read a 
most interesting report. Mr. Harriman 
of the Committee on Overseers reported 
that by next year the committee would 
have a plan of procedure formulated. 

Chairman H. M. Williams of the Com- 
mittee on Secondary Schools outlined 
the proposed changes in requirements 
and also reported on the activities of the 
morning when five professors and repre- 
sentatives of the University had visited 
as many preparatory schools. Chairman 
Fiske of the Cup Committee reported 
that the committee recommended spend- 
ing not exceeding $25 for a prize to be 
offered at Phillips Andover to a boy pro- 
bably going to Harvard, for excellence in 
scholarship combined with excellence in 
sport, or an instance of distinguished 
moral courage or endeavor. Mr. Billings 
of the Committee on New Organizations 
told of active work during the year, but 
of somewhat limited results. It was 
moved that all these reports be accepted. 

Mr. Palmer of Andover of the Prize 
Committee spoke briefly of their plans. 
Mr. Fiske suggested that the Prize Com- 
mittee be re-appointed to put the matter 
through. 4 

Mr. Atwood of Lynn moved that $25 
be appropriated for this prize; adopted. 
$50 was thereupon raised for similar 
prizes at Worcester Academy. Mr. Har- 
riman of Connecticut moved that the 
Federation subscribe to ten copies of the 
Bulletin to be given to schools; adopted. 
Mr. Ford of Exeter offered a resolution 
endorsing the new plan for entrance re- 
quirements. 

The following amendment to the Con- 
stitution, Article 1m, Section 2, sub- 
mitted to the Clubs three months ago, 
was adopted: ‘‘ Provided, however, that 
no single club shall be assessed on more 
than 500 members,” so that the last part 
of Section 2 shall read, ‘The Council 
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shall have power to levy assessments 
which shall not exceed 10 cents per 
annum per member upon the constituent 
clubs, provided, however, that no single 
club shall be assessed on more than 500 
members.” 

It was voted that the request of the 
Hingham Club for membership in the 
Federation be granted. An invitation of 
the Maine Club to the Federation to 
hold the next meeting in Portland was 
referred to the Council. The Secretary 
was authorized to send the good wishes 
of the Federation to the Buenos Aires 
Harvard Club. 

At the dinner the nominating commit- 
tee reported the following list of officers, 
who were elected: Pres., Nathan Clif- 
ford, ’90, of Portland; vice-pres., Homer 
Gage, ’82, of Worcester; sec., J. D. 
Phillips, ’97, of Topsfield; treas., C. H. 
Fiske, Jr., ’93, of Boston; director of 
Alumni Association, C. T. Billings, ’84, 
of Lowell. 

James D. Phillips, ’97, Sec. 


NEW JERSEY. 

The Club held its annual meeting on 
April 8, 1910, and elected the following 
officers and executive committee: Pres., 
W. I. McCoy, ’82, of South Orange; sec.- 
treas., J. H. Thayer Martin, ’96, of 
Woodbridge; chorister, C. G. Shaffer, 
"93, of Newark; exec. com., C. G. Kidder, 
72, of Orange ; Hon. F. J. Swayze, ’79, 
of Newark ; Rev. L. S. Osborne, ’73, of 
Newark; C. G. Parker, ’85, of Newark; 
F. C. Woodman, ’88, of Morristown; P. 
McK. Garrison, ’90, of West Orange; Dr. 
E. J. Marsh, ’96, of Paterson; Gerrish 
Newell, ’98, of Arlington; Cameron Blai- 
kie, 99, of Englewood; W.S. Poor, ’05, 
of Morristown. 

In the competition at the June exam- 
inations for the prize offered by this 
club, to the New Jersey Freshman enter- 
ing from a New Jersey school with the 
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best record, there were seven candidates, 
and two of them were so nearly a tie that 
it was necessary to await the conclusion 
of the laboratory examinations before 
making an award, which was made to 
John Paulding Brown, of Montclair, 
who prepared at the Montclair High 
School. 

During the past year, the Club has 
placed the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine 
in 33 libraries and schools throughout 
the State. 

The Club at present has 127 members, 
including 3 whose resignations are pend- 
ing, and 4 applicants for membership on 
which action has not yet been taken. 

An informal dinner, attended by 19 
members and 3 applicants for member- 
ship, was held at the rooms of the Essex 
Club, in Newark, N. J., on January 26, 
1911, and was addressed by C. C. Little, 
the Secretary to the Corporation. 

The annual meeting and dinner of the 
Club will probably be held on March 25. 

J. H. Thayer Martin, ’96, Sec. 


NEW YORK CITY. 

Mr. James J. Higginson, °57, presi- 
dent of the Harvard Club of New York 
City, died Jan. 5, 1911. In the death of 
Mr. Higginson the Harvard Club of New 
York City suffered a loss which it is dif- 
ficult to express. He had since its earliest 
days been personally interested in all 
of its affairs and had contributed per- 
haps more than any other member to its 
development. He was chairman of the 
building committee appointed in 1902 in 
charge of the erection of the new club- 
house running through to 45th St. He 
served several terms on the board of 
managers of the Club, and since May 
15, 1909, had acted as its president. His 
gifts to the Club were innumerable, and 
his interest was one of the mainstays of 
the Club. To him can be attributed 
much of the Club’s success. 
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Personally Mr. Higginson was so well 
beloved by the members of the Club 
that his loss is felt by all as the loss of a 
friend as well as that of an official of the 
Club. 

The members of the Club attended his 
funeral on Jan. 8 in a body. The club- 
house was placed in mourning until after 
his funeral. The Club and the board of 
managers have adopted minutes on his 


death. 
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Minute adopted by the Club, Jan. 14, 1911. 


James Jackson Higginson, President of the 
Harvard Club, died in New York, January 5, 
1911. He was born in New York, June 19, 1836, 
the third son of George Higginson and Mary 
Cabot (Lee) Jackson. 

Mr. Higginson was fitted for college at the 
Boston Latin School, and graduated from Har- 
vard in 1857. The next year he went to Europe, 
where he remained four years, studying in Ber- 
lin and elsewhere. In 1862 he returned, and 
after a few weeks’ work in Washington as agent 
of the Sanitary Commission, he received a com- 
mission as second lieutenant in the First Massa- 
chusetts Cavalry. With this regiment he served, 
in the Army of the Potomac, until the end of the 
war, reaching the rank of brevet major. In the 
spring of 1863, he participated in the movements 
of General Averill’s cavalry division, and was 
at the battles of Chancellorsville and Brandy 
Station. At the battle of Aldie Creek in the 
Gettysburg campaign, he was made prisoner, 
and was confined in Libby Prison in Richmond 
until March, 1864, when he was released by ex- 
change. In the June following he rejoined his 
regiment before Petersburg, and shortly after- 
ward was detached, with a squad, for special 
duty at the headquarters of General Meade, 
with whom he served through the subsequent 
movements and battles of the Army of the Po- 
tomac, up to and including the surrender of 
General Lee, in April, 1865. On May 27, 1865, 
he resigned his commission. 

In 1867 he came to New York, where for twen- 
ty-five years until 1892, he was a member of the 
stock brokerage firm of Chase & Higginson. 

During his active business life and after his 
retirement from business, he gave a large part 
of his time to public service. He was one of the 
early members of the Council of the Charity Or- 
ganization Society ; he was one of the trustees 
of the House of Refuge; for many years he 
served as president of the New York Eye and 
Ear Infirmary; and from 1902 to 1905 he was a 
member of the Board of Education. 

On November 11, 1869, Mr. Higginson mar- 
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ried Margaret Bethune, daughter of Archibald 
and Elizabeth Bethune Gracie. His wife, three 
daughters, and a son survive him. 

Mr. Higginson joined the Harvard Club in 
1876. He served on the board of managers from 
1892 to 1894, and again in 1901 and 1902, and 
from 1903 to 1906. On May 8, 1902, he was ap- 
pointed chairman of the building committee 
which built the 45th Street building and Har- 
vard Hall. On May 15, 1909, he was elected 
president of the Harvard Club, and served as 
president until his death. 

The Club recalls and records with gratitude 
the devotion of Mr. Higginson to its interests 
As chairman of the building committee he gave 
time and labor without stint, his foresight and 
enthusiasm helping always to carry the com- 
mittee and the Club on to larger and larger 
plans, until they culminated in the present club- 
house and Hall. When the work was done, he 
turned the new building over to the Club, in 
behalf of the committee, with a short speech of 
rare beauty and feeling. 

The adornment of the walls of Harvard Hall 
was the next object of his thought, and led him 
to such lavish plans of personal expenditure that 
his associates felt it necessary to restrain his 
generosity. Nevertheless, he gave the Club the 
copies of the Memorial Hall portraits, which now 
hang in Harvard Hall, of John Winthrop, Nich- 
olas Boylston, John Adams, Charles Chauncey, 
and Samuel Eliot. He also helped to furnish 
the library, giving the Club nearly a thousand 
volumes. While thus free with his own means 
in the Club’s service, he was always careful that 
the Club itself should not overstep the bounds of 
prudence in its expenditures. 

Such is the record, in part, of Mr. Higginson’s 
services to his country, to his city, and to us. 
But when men recall Mr. Higginson, it is not of 
his public services that they first speak. It is as 
a friend that he is mourned ; his acts of friend- 
ship cannot be counted and will never be known. 

Beneath a somewhat silent and reserved de- 
meanor, Mr. Higginson cherished a warm and 
impulsive affection for all that he thought good 
in life and among men. Perhaps he loved most 
the people and the qualities which in his heart 
he associated with the name of Harvard. It is 
pleasant to remember how adequately, although 
unconsciously, he illustrated that name himself. 

With the modesty that so became him, Mr. 
Higginson hesitated long before accepting the 
presidency of the Club; but, when finally per- 
suaded, he showed a keen pleasure in what he 
called the great honor the Club had done him, 
not seeming to know how much he was honoring 
us. His work for the Club was but the expres- 
sion of his love for the College. He was a true 


heir of the stock of the Puritans, which has loved 
and cherished Harvard since there was a Har- 
vard to cherish. 
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Minute adopted by the Board of Managers, 
Jan. 9, 1911, 


In the death of Mr. Higginson the Harvard 
Club has lost an able and efficient officer, a wise 
counselor, and a constant friend and benefactor, 
whose labors through many years have, with 
zealous activity, been exerted to secure and ad- 
vance the best interest of the Club and to in- 
crease its material prosperity. 

The members of this Board, long and inti- 
mately associated with him in a common cause, 
desire to record his genial and kindly demeanor, 
his friendly and just spirit, his strong and manly 
character ; and, further, to speak of the personal 
affection and esteem in which he was univers- 
ally held throughout this great Harvard Society. 

We offer to the members of Mr. Higginson’s 
family our deep and sincere sympathy, condol- 
ing with them in the affliction which we re- 
spectfully ask to share. ° 

The Sunday afternoon concert of Jan. 
15, was given as a memorial to him, and 
the annual dinner of the Club has, out 
of deference to his memory, been post- 
poned from Jan. 27 to March 24, 1911. 

The monthly meetings have been of 
unusual interest. On Dec. 10, N. M. 
Brigham, ’80, gave a lecture illustrated 
with stereopticon views, on the Grand 
Canyon of Arizona. On Jan. 14, Mr. P. 
J. Rainey talked informally about his 
recent trip to the Arctic and gave some 
excellent stereopticon views and moving 
pictures. 

The Sunday afternoon concerts, which 
began in December and continued until 
Feb. 19, are very popular. On Dec. 18, 
Francis Rogers, ’91, chorister of the 
Club gave a song recital; on Jan. 15, the 
memorial concert was given by the Hof- 
mann String Quartet; on Jan. 22, a song 
recital by J. B. Wells, tenor, and R. 
Werrenrath, baritone; on Feb. 5, a song 
recital by David Bispham; on Feb. 12, 
an instrumental concert, ’cello, violin, 
and piano, by Hans Kronold, W. G. 
King, and J. McIntyre; on Feb. 19, an 
informal concert arranged by Mr. Jacob 
Wendell, Jr., °91. 

On Jan. 21, a Ladies’ Day was held 
and was very largely attended. 
Langdon P. Marvin, ’98, Sec. 
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NORTHEASTERN PENNSYLVANIA. 


The annual dinner of this Club was 
held at the Westmoreland Club, Wilkes- 
Barre, on Dec. 28, 1910. Mercur, '75, 
vice-president, presided. At the business 
meeting, officers were elected as follows: 
Pres., R. A. Mercur, of Towanda; vice- 
presidents, P. B. Linn, of Lewisburg, 
T. C. von Storch, of Scranton, C. D. 
Coughlin, of Wilkes-Barre; sec.-treas., 
Myer Kabatchnick, of Scranton. 

Those in attendance were: John 
Coons, L. S., C. D. Coughlin, ’06, H. L. 
Davis, ’11, Myer Kabatchnick, ’05, J. A. 
McCaa, ’07, R. A. Mercur, °75, S. R. 
Miner, ’88, John Murrin, ’07, Dr. S. S. 
Shields, ’70, L. H. Simons, L. S. 

S. R. Miner, ’88, Sec. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The dinner of the Club was held at the 
Bellevue-Stratford on Jan. 21. Seats 
were set for about 150 men; they were 
nearly all filled. The music, consisting 
of the piano and one or two other in- 
struments, under the guidance of Morris 
Earle, ’83, played almost continuously 
while the dinner was being served. In 
deference to President Lowell’s wishes, 
there was an absence of the usual singing 
and cheering by those present. 

Pres. Tower presided at the dinner 
and confined himself to the simplest sort 
of introduction of the speakers. Presi- 
dent Lowell’s speech was received with 
the greatest interest. In it he outlined 
the nature of the change in the character 
of requirements for entrance and the 
reasons leading up to it. His speech was 
full of optimism for the future and of 
confidence in the value of the work to be 
done in the College, particularly as it 
was expected that the new system would 
facilitate preparation for Harvard by 
boys studying at any first-class school 
in the country. 


The other speakers, Prof. Hibben of 
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Princeton, Mr. Pepper, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, and Rev. F. W. Tom- 
kins, 72, all spoke in a serious, inspiring 
and optimistic tone and dwelt on the 
good of the recent developments within 
the colleges of the country, and on the 
indications that they were showing that 
they were keeping pace with the needs 
of the country and promised great use- 
fulness for the future. 

The speeches were not started until 
coffee had been served, so that no inter- 
ruptions occurred to break the attention 
which the speakers received. The con- 
sensus of opinion seems to have been 
that the dinner, because of the unusual 
interest of the subjects of the speakers, 
was unusually successful. 

At the annual meeting held immedi- 
ately previous, A. H. Lea, ’80, and P. L. 
Spalding, 92, were elected members of 
the executive committee for three years, 
in place of Stevens Heckscher, ’96, and 
P. H. Clark, ’96. 

John W. Brock, Jr., ’05, Sec. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


At the January meeting of the Club 
the following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: Pres., Beekman Winthrop, 
’97; vice-presidents, J. W. Holeombe,’75, 
Percival Hall, 92; G. N. Henning, ’94, 
W. R. Tuckerman, ’03; sec., J. W. 
Davidge, ’02; treas., Pickering Dodge, 
[79]. 

The annual dinner was held at the 
Raleigh Hotel on Feb. 11, 1911. 

John Washington Davidge, ’02, Sec. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,.* The personal news is compiled from in- 
formation furnished by the Class Secretaries 
and by the Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and 
Associations, and from other reliable sources. 
The value of this department might be greatly 
enhanced if Harvard men everywhere would con- 
tribute to it. Responsibility for errors should 
rest with the Editor. 
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*,* It becomes more and more difficult to as- 
sign recent Harvard men to their proper Class, 
since many who call th lves take 
their degrees in different years. It sometimes 
happens, therefore, that, in the news furnished 
by the Secretaries, the Class rating of the Quin- 
quennial Catalogue is not strictly followed. 

*,* Much additional personal news will be 
found in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in the 
Corporation and Overseers’ Records, and in the 
University Notes. 


7) + 





1843. 


Rev. Francis Charles Williams, Secre- 
tary of the Class, and chaplain of the 
8th Vermont Regiment in the Civil War, 
died at his home in Brookline on Nov. 
28. His death followed closely that of 
his wife, Mrs. Mary Gardner Williams, 
which occurred on Aug. 31. Mr. Will- 
iams was born in Brighton, Nov. 2, 1824. 
He studied at Harvard and was gradu- 
ated in the Class. After a year in Europe, 
he, deciding to enter the ministry, be- 
came a student at the Cambridge Di- 
vinity School and was ordained to the 
ministry in 1850. His first parish in 
1850 was at North Andover, and this 
was followed by pastorates at Brattle- 
boro, Vt., and later at Hyde Park. He 
was an Abolitionist. On Dec. 20, 1861, 
he enlisted as chaplain in the 8th Ver- 
mont Regiment, and served till June 22, 
1864. He was then minister at Bridge- 
water, 1865-70, Hyde Park, 1870-79, 
Wayland, 1893-94. For several years 
past Mr. Williams was Secretary of ’43, 
which has now only three survivors, 
Rev. Leonard Cox, Charlotte Court 
House, Va.; T. H. Russell, Boston; and 
W. A. Smith, Worcester. His five 
daughters, Mrs. Andrew E. Ritchie and 
Dr. Augusta G. Williams, both of Brook- 
line, Miss Dora Williams, a teacher in 
the normal school, Boston, Miss Mary 
Williams, librarian at Los Angeles, Cal., 
and Miss Sarah H. Williams, prominent 
as a kindergartner; and two sons sur- 
vive. 
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1852. 
S. L. ToornvrKe, Sec., 
62 Devonshire St., Boston. 

Jonathan Dwight died at his house in 
New York on Nov. 28, 1910; he was born 
in Boston, Aug. 28, 1830. His family 
was nearly related to that of President 
Dwight of Yale. His father was Jona- 
than Dwight, his mother the daughter of 
Thomas Bartlett of Boston and the 
niece of Dr. John Bartlett of Roxbury. 
The family moved to Springfield when 
he was two years old and he attended 
the Springfield Training School. He 
seems not to have made much of his col- 
lege life. He writes in the Class Book: 
“College life has always been tiresome to 
me”; and again, “From my youth I 
have always chosen the rifle rather than 
the dictionary, and the book of nature 
was far more congenial to me than the 
textbook.” Once he was rusticated for a 
year, and he writes that he spent the 
time in “investigating the natural his- 
tory of Cape Cod, and drifting about on 
the Bay.’”’ He was fond of boating and is 
reported to have been in the first Har- 
vard-Yale race. On graduation he fixed 
upon engineering as his profession, and 
studied for a year or two at West Point, 
under Prof. Mahan. He then went to 
work on railroad surveys, probably on 
the Chicago & Rock Island road, which 
reached Rock Island in 1854. In 1857 he 
married Julia Lawrence, daughter of 
Garrett D. Hasbrouck, of New York 
City, and for nearly two years they were 
traveling abroad. About 1861 he made 
Madison, N. J., his home, and just after 
the War, built himself a house there. It 
is to this period that a memorandum, 
“farming,” in the Class Book probably 
refers, but he evidently resumed his pro- 
fession of consulting engineer, which in- 
deed he had never dropped, as early as 
1867, and continued it through life. In 
1876 he moved to New York City, where 
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he lived until his death. He was em- 
ployed in connection with various rail- 
road lines and branches, mainly in the 
West, his most important work being 
upon the Hannibal & St. Joe. He also 
took up contracting, and was associated 
with several firms which had to do with 
important pieces of work upon railroads 
in the East. One of his firms laid the 
foundation of the Statue of Liberty in 
New York Harbor. Dwight passed a 
tranquil old age. In the winter he fre- 
quented the Engineers’ Club, and in the 
summer the shores of the Saguenay, for 
he was an ardent fisherman to the last. 
He contributed unostentatiously to 
many charities, kept his interest in con- 
temporary events, and is mourned by a 
host of friends. His wife survives him, 
as does also the oldest of two sons, Jona- 
than (fifth of that name), who is a Har- 
vard graduate of 1880. — William Cole 
Leverett is reported to have died early 
in January. Authentic information still 
lacking. 


1853. 
S. S. Snaw, Sec., 
49 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 

Adams Sherman Hill, the only child of 
Sherman G. and Joanna C. E. (Ballard) 
Hill, was born in Boston Jan. 30, 1833. 
When five years of age he was taken by 
his parents to Havana, Cuba, where he 
passed three or four months. While 
there, his father, who had made the voy- 
age chiefly for his health, fell a victim to 
the yellow fever and died very suddenly. 
Soon after the child’s return, his name, 


which had been previously Abijah 


Adams, was changed by Act of the Leg- 
islature to that by which he has since 
been known. In July, 1846, he was left 
an orphan by the death at Worcester of 
his mother. Here he found a home in the 
family of his uncle, the Rev. Alonzo Hill, 
H. U. 1822, minister of the First Unitar- 
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ian Church. He was prepared for College 
at the Worcester High School, and en- 
tered the Freshman Class at Harvard in 
1849 at the same time with his cousin, 
Hamilton Alonzo Hill. In College he 
took high rank and gained a reputation 
for eminent literary ability, contributing 
much to the gayety of society meetings 
by his bright effusions. In 1852 he 
gained the First Bowdoin Prize for an 
essay on Herodotus and Thucydides 
compared as historians. He was chosen 
class orator and took “‘Enthusiasm”’ for 
his subject. His Commencement part 
was on “The Friendship of Frederic and 
Voltaire.” After graduating, he began 
the study of law in the office of Wash- 
burn and Hoar at Worcester, and con- 
tinued it in the Cambridge Law School, 
where he gained the second prize for an 
essay on “The Husband’s Power over 
the Choses in Action of the Wife.”” Tak- 
ing his LL.B. degree in 1855, he went to 
New York and was there admitted to the 
Bar. After passing a few weeks in the 
office of Kent, Eaton, and Davis, he 
started (in 1856) on the career of jour- 
nalism, which was to occupy him until 
his return to the University as professor. 
Beginning as law reporter to the New 
York Tribune, and afterwards to the 
Evening Post, he wrote, in addition, edi- 
torial articles for both papers. In 1858 
he became night-editor of the Tribune, 
but the work was extremely trying and 
the mode of life very damaging to health, 
so much so that he never afterwards 
fully recovered from its effects. During 
this period he contributed articles to 
the Atlantic Monthly and Putnam’s 
Magazine, and one, which was sent to 
All the Year Round, then edited by Dick- 
ens, brought him an autograph letter, 
expressive of approbation, from the illus- 
trious novelist. His resignation of the 
night-editorship in 1859 was followed by 
a visit of about five months in Europe, 
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spent in France, Spain and Italy. In the 
spring of 1860 he returned to this coun- 
try, but his health was still so poor that 
he was unable to do any work. After 
resting nearly a year at Worcester, he 
became, in April, 1861, Washington cor- 
respondent of the New York Tribune, an 
office which he filled until 1863. In that 
year he associated himself with Horace 
White, late editor-in-chief of the Chicago 
Tribune and of the New York Evening 
Post, and Henry Villard, in an enterprise 
of which the object was to supply several 
newspapers, including the Boston Adver- 
tiser, the Springfield Republican, the 
Cincinnati Commercial and the Chicago 
Tribune, with their Washington corre- 
spondence. Again his health broke 
down, the arrangement came to an end, 
and again Europe was resorted to for re- 
covery in 1864. This visit was passed 
mostly in Switzerland on the Lake of 
Geneva, and at Paris, and for a part of 
the time Hill enjoyed the companionship 
of his classmate Cutler. Returning to 
the United States in April, 1865, he took 
up his residence at Cambridge and occu- 
pied himself in literary work, writing, 
among others, articles in the North 
American Review on Swift, and Sterne, 
and Lamb. The early part of the year 
1868 was passed at Chicago in editorial 
writing for the Chicago Tribune. On 
Sept. 25, 1868, Hill was married at Bos- 
ton to Caroline Inches Dehon, daughter 
of William Dehon, H. U. 1833. The 
newly-married couple went abroad im- 
mediately and passed more than a year 
in Europe. Their first, and now the only 
surviving child, Arthur Dehon Hill, /’94, 
was born at Paris, June 25, 1869. On 
Hill’s return to this country in the au- 
tumn of 1869, he again found work in 
Chicago as editor of the Weekly Chicago 
Tribune, but he resigned the position in 
the spring of 1870. After spending a few 
months in Springfield, Mass., he went 
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again with his family to Europe, where 
he remained from April, 1871, to June, 
1872. On his return, Hill received the 
appointment to the Assistant Professor- 
ship of Rhetoric at Harvard in Septem- 
ber, 1872. In 1876 he was made Boyl- 
ston Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory, 
and held that position until 1904, when 
he was made Professor Emeritus. In 
1902 he was elected president of the 
Harvard Chapter of the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society. His published works have been, 
“Principles of Rhetoric,” 1878, revised 
and enlarged in 1895; “Our English,” 
1889; a pamphlet on _ punctuation, 
1876; “‘ Foundations of Rhetoric,” 1892; 
“Beginnings of Rhetoric and Composi- 
tion,” 1903. After an illness of several 
weeks Hill succumbed to a stroke of 
apoplexy and died on the morning of 
Christmas Day, 1910. His funeral from 
the Appleton Chapel was largely at- 
tended. — The Class had its annual din- 
ner on Jan. 14, when 9 members, includ- 
ing Pres. Eliot, were present. 
1855. 
E. H. Ansor, Sec., 
14 Beacon 8t., Boston. 

Hon. J. M. Seawall has again, for the 
fourth time, been elected to the bench in 
California. His judicial career has been 
so distinguished that the Bar Associa- 
tion of San Francisco renominated him, 
notwithstanding his age, by a vote of 223 
out of 228. His reputation on the Pacific 
Coast for ability and character is of the 
highest. — Major H. L. Higginson has 
been elected president of the Harvard 
Alumni Association for 1911. 


1856. 


Pror. JEREMIAH Situ, Sec., 
4 Berkeley St., Cambridge. 
William Cochran Higginson, Non- 
Graduate, died in Boston, Dec. 26, 1910. 
He was a member of the Class during the 
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Freshman, Sophomore, and Junior 
years. He was the son of Stephen and 
Agnes (Cochran) Higginson, and was 
born in Roxbury, Oct. 26, 1836. During 
the Civil War he served in the Navy; and 
also for a few months as a private in 
12th Unattached Company, Mass. Vol. 
Militia. For a considerable time he was 
in the Boston office of the Royal Insur- 
ance Co., of which his father was agent. 
— Francis Philip Nash died in Boston, 
Feb. 5, 1911. He was the son of Joshua 
and Pauline (Tucker) Nash, and was 
born in Florence, Italy, Dec. 5, 1836. He 
received his early education in Europe. 
He was always among the first scholars 
of the Class; graduating fourth in the 
rank list; and delivering the Latin Salu- 
tatory at Commencement. He studied 
law; received the degree of LL.B. at the 
Harvard Law School in 1859; and prac- 
tised for several years in New York. In 
1866 he gave up practice for reasons of 
health. In 1871 he became Hobart Pro- 
fessor of Latin Language and Literature 
in Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. With 
an interval of a few years between 1876 
and 1882, he continued in this position 
until a very recent date, when he re- 
signed and became Professor Emeritus. 
He received the degree of L.H.D. from 
Trinity in 1895, and the degree of LL.D. 
from Union in 1895. He published, in 
1892, “Two Satires of Juvenal, with 
Notes.”” He also published, anonym- 
ously, a translation of the Prayer- 
Book of the American Episcopal Church 
into Italian. He also for many years 
contributed book reviews to The Nation. 
On April 25, 1867, he was married, at 
Buffalo, N. Y., to Katharine Cleveland 
Coxe, daughter of Rt. Rev. Arthur 
Cleveland Coxe, Bishop of Western New 
York. Of the four sons of this marriage, 
three survive; one of whom, Arthur 
Cleveland Nash, graduated at Harvard 
in 1894. 
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1857. 
Dr. F. H. Brown, Sec., 
28 State St., Boston. 

Major James Jackson Higginson, of 
New York City, a brother of Major H. 
L. Higginson, [’55], and of F. L. Higgin- 
son, 63, of Boston, died from pneumonia, 
on Jan. 5, at his home in New York. 
As a member for many years of the old- 
time banking firm of Chase & Higgin- 
son, and an original member of the New 
York Stock Exchange, Major Higgin- 
son had been well known in financial 
circles. He was born in New York City 
on June 19, 1836, the son of George and 
Mary Cabot (Lee) Higginson. He was 
graduated from Harvard in 1857, and 
lived for a time in Boston. In March, 
1858, he went abroad and studied law in 
Berlin. He remained in Europe until the 
summer of 1862, engaged in his studies, 
and returned to America in September 
of that year, and after a brief stay at his 
home, he went to Washington, where he 
obtained the position of agent in the 
Sanitary Commission. After six weeks 
of work in that position, he was com- 
missioned as second lieutenant in the 
First Massachusetts Cavalry and on 
Jan. 6, 1863, he joined his regiment and 
served with it until the end of the war, 
rising successively in rank to first lieuten- 
ant, captain, and brevet-major, U.S. V. 
For nine months Major Higginson was a 
prisoner at Libby Prison, at Richmond. 
He was on outpost duty with the cavalry 
corps near Falmouth during the winter of 
1863. In the spring of the same year he 
participated in the movements of Gen. 
Averill’s cavalry division, and was at the 
battles of Chancellorsville and Brandy 
Station, and also at Aldie. It was in this 
last engagement that Lieut. Higginson 
was made a prisoner and was taken to 
Libby Prison. In March, 1864, he was 
exchanged and early in June he rejoined 
his regiment in front of Petersburg. 
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Shortly afterward he was detached with 
a squad for special duty at the head- 
quarters of Gen. Meade, and served 
with that commander through all the 
succeeding movements and battles of 
the Army of the Potomac, up to and in- 
cluding the surrender of General Lee, in 
April, 1865. On May 27, 1865, Major 
Higginson resigned his commission. 
After the war he began his financial 
career, in 1867, as a stock-broker in New 
York and continued in that business 
until 1892, when he retired and sold his 
seat in the Stock Exchange. Other in- 
terests which occupied him, apart from 
his business, were those involved in his 
office as a member of the Board of Edu- 
cation in New York, from 1903 until 
1905, and as vice-president and a direct- 
or of the Nome-Montana-New Mexico 
Mining Co., a trustee of the Greenwich 
Savings Bank and a director of the 
Atchison and Eastern Bridge Co. He 
was a former president of the Eye and 
Ear Infirmary, president of the Harvard 
Club of New York and a member of the 
Century, City, University, and Riding 
clubs, and also of the Military Order of 
the Loyal Legion. He married, on Nov. 
11, 1869, Margaret Bethune, the daugh- 
ter of Archibald and Elizabeth (Beth- 
une) Gracie of Elizabeth, N. J. His wife, 
three daughters, —the eldest of whom 
married Clarence S. Fiske, the son of 
John Fiske, 63, — and one son, J. J. 
Higginson, Jr., °07, survive him. — 
Charles Percival Gorely died in Boston, 
Aug. 24, 1910. He practised law in 
Boston from 1869. In 1891, he married 
Martha D. Coleman. 


1858. 
S. A. WiiuraMs, Sec., 
50 State St., Boston. 
A dispatch from Honolulu, Feb. 2, 
says: A. S. Hartwell, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Hawaii, resigned to- 
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day. Judge Hartwell has seen many 
years’ service in the islands. In the sev- 
enties he held several judicial offices here 
and he returned in 1904 to fill a vacancy 
on the Supreme Court bench. He is in 
his 75th year. Judge Hartwell served 
through the Civil War in the Union 
Army and in 1864 was brevetted briga- 
dier-general of volunteers for gallantry 
at the battle of Honey Hill, S.C. He 
was a member of the legislature of 
Massachusetts on the Republican side in 
1867. He went to Hawaii in 1868. He 
was at one time the special agent of the 
republic of Hawaii in Washington. 


1861. 
Rev. Dr. J. E. Wricut, Sec., 
Montpelier, Vt. 

Charles Edward Inches, M.D., died at 
his residence, in Boston, Jan. 12, 1911. 
He belonged to an old Boston family, 
was the only son of Charles and Harriet 
(Boit) Inches, and was born in East 
Boston, Aug. 31, 1840. He attended 
Phillips Academy, Andover, for a time, 
but finished his preparation for college in 
the Jamaica Plain High School. After 
his graduation, he entered the Harvard 
Medical School, and won his M.D., and 
became a member of the Mass. Medical 
Society, in 1865. In July 1862, after the 
Seven Days’ Fight, he gave his services 
to the sick and wounded on the Penin- 
sula for several weeks. After consider- 
able service as interne in the Mass. Gen- 
eral Hospital, he was on April 7, 1865, 
appointed assistant surgeon, 37th Mass. 
Regiment, belonging to the Sixth Army 
Corps. He immediately joined his regi- 
ment, reaching it just after the battle of 
Sailor’s Creek; but, as the 37th was mus- 
tered out in June, he was then trans- 
ferred to the 20th Mass., with the pros- 
pect of remaining two years as a member 
of the Provisional Army Corps. But 
this expectation was not realized; and he 
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was mustered out with the regiment, 
about Aug. 1. In November, 1865, he 
was appointed physician to the North 
End Dispensary, in Boston, and served 
in that capacity for some time. He re- 
ceived his A.M. from Harvard in 1872. 
He married Miss Louise Pomeroy, of 
Troy, Pa., in 1883. His residence and 
office were on Charles St., Boston, for 
about twenty years; but since 1902, hav- 
ing retired from the active practice of 
his profession, he has made 386 Beacon 
St. his home. His widow survives him 
with two sons — Henderson Inches, 
08, and C. E. Inches, Jr., 09 — and 
also by a daughter, Louise Brimmer 
Inches. He held membership in the 
Somerset Club, the Country Club, the 
Bostonian Society, and the First Corps 
of Cadets. — Hackett’s “Reminiscences 
of the Geneva Tribunal of Arbitration ” 
was published by Houghton Mifflin 
Company in February. — Every mem- 
ber of the Class is earnestly requested to 
plan to be present at the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary, next Commencement; and the 
Secretary begs for a letter from each 
classmate containing data suitable for 
the Semi-Centennial Class Report, 
which he hopes to issue in July. 


1862. 
C. E. Grinnetn, Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

John Hoag Dillingham died at Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., May 15, 1910. — Charles 
Jerome Coleman, died Dec. 5, 1910, at 
Passaic, N. J. 


1866. 
C. E. Stratton, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

Francis Augustine Harris was born in 
Ashland, March 5, 1845. He was edu- 
cated at Westminster Academy, later 
in the schools of West Cambridge and in 
the Boston Public Latin School. After 
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graduation he studied medicine with his 
father at Arlington, and at the Harvard 
Medical School. After serving as sub- 
master of the Boston Public Latin 
School he resumed his medical studies, 
and received the degree of M.D. from 
Harvard in 1872, and thereafter prac- 
tised medicine in Boston. In 1877 the 
office of Medical Examiner was created 
in Massachusetts, and he was made 
Medical Examiner for Suffolk County, 
which office he held until about four 
years ago. He was also professor of sur- 
gery at the Boston Dental College, and 
demonstrator of medical legal examina- 
tions at Harvard, and editor of the Mas- 
sachusetts Registration Reports con- 
taining the vital statistics of the State. 
He was the author of several plays. In 
1874 he was married to Alice Gage of 
Mobile, Ala. She dying, in 1891 he was 
married to Helen Leonard, who survives 
him. He died Jan. 18, 1911, at Winthrop, 
where he had made his home for many 
years. — James Hampden Robb, retired 
merchant and banker, died at his home 
in New York, on Jan. 21, after a two 
weeks’ illness. He was born in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Oct. 27, 1846, the son of 
James and Louisa (Werninger) Robb. 
His early education was received in 
Europe, and at a military school in 
Ossining, N. Y. Although he entered 
Harvard in the Class of ’66, he did not 
remain to receive his degree. From 1866 
to 1886 he engaged in the banking and 
cotton business in New York. In 1868, 
he married Cornelia Van Rensselaer 
Thayer, of Boston. He was a member of 
the New York Assembly in 1882, and 
later was elected state senator. He held 
several important public offices after he 
returned from Albany. From 1887 to 
1890 he was president of the Park Board, 
and he served as treasurer of the original 
Niagara State Reservation Commission. 
For a time he was lieutenant-colonel 
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and acting adjutant-general of the First 
Brigade, N. G.S. N. Y. In 1887 Pre- 
sident Cleveland offered him the post 
of Assistant Secretary of State, but this 
he declined. He was a delegate to the 
National Democratic Convention in St. 
Louis, 1888. He was a member of the 
Union Club, and its vice-president for a 
time. His son, N. T. Robb, graduated in 
1893. 


1868. 
A. D. CHANDLER, Sec., 
50 State St., Boston. 

Aaron Marshall Elliott, born in Eliza- 
beth City, N. C., Jan. 24, 1844, died in 
Baltimore, Md., Nov. 9, 1910. He was 
a graduate of Haverford College, Pa., in 
1866, and entered Harvard in 1867 at 
the beginning of the Senior year of the 
Class of 1868. His rank for that year 
was third with 92 per cent. For many 
years prior to his death he was professor 
of Romance languages at the Johns 
Hopkins University, attaining in that 
specialty a brilliant position recognized 
in both hemispheres. The decoration of 
the Legion of Honor was conferred upon 
him in 1907, by the French Government 
as a recognition of his work in tracing the 
development of modern French from the 
medieval dialect. In 1908 he received 
the degree of LL.D. from Haverford 
College. He was president of the Johns 
Hopkins Club of Baltimore; vice-pre- 
sident of the University Club of Balti- 
more; president of the North Carolina 
Society of Baltimore; and president of 
the Haverford Alumni Association of 
Baltimore. He married, June 14, 1905, 
Lily Tyson Manly, daughter of James E. 
Tyson, of Ellicott City, Md. Elsewhere 
in this Magazine is a sketch of his char- 
acter and works, with a photograph. A 
life-size painting of Dr. Elliott was pre- 
sented to the Johns Hopkins University 
in 1902, by George Whitelock, Esq., of 
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Baltimore, and hangs in McCoy Hall. — 
Rev. C. F. Dole has been reélected 
president of the Twentieth Century 
Club, Boston. 


1870. 
T. B. Ticxnor, Sec., 
18 Highland St., Cambridge. 
Frederick Wilcox Chapin, born at 
Middletown, Ct., Nov. 17, 1849, died at 
Springfield, Dec. 15, 1910. He gradu- 
ated M.D. at Columbia in 1873, and 
practised medicine in Springfield. 


1871. 
A. M. Barngs, Sec., 
1294 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 

Nathaniel Goodwin Read died Nov. 
18, 1910. He was born at Cambridge, 
Aug. 15, 1849, the son of William and 
Sarah Goodwin Atkins Read. He en- 
tered college from Dixwell’s School, Bos- 
ton, and after graduation made a voyage 
around the world as a passenger on a 
sailing-vessel. The life proved attractive 
and on his return he was offered, and ac- 
cepted, the position of first officer upon 
the same ship. At the end of one voyage, 
at the age of 24, he was given command 
of the ship Sachem and made many voy- 
ages to San Francisco and the East In- 
dies. In his later life he was engaged in 
mercantile business. Always strong and 
the picture of good health he was for a 
long time unwilling to submit to a sur- 
gical operation for the removal of gall 
stones which had given him more or less 
trouble, and when, at last, the operation 
became imperative his system was so 
impaired that he failed to recover. — 
Israel Putnam Dana, who died Nov. 5, 
1910, was born at Danville, Vt., Aug. 12, 
1849, the son of Charles Smith and 
Helen Arvilla Dana. His great-grand- 
mother was a daughter of Gen. Israel 
Putnam of Revolutionary fame. Dana 
entered College from Phillips Academy, 
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Andover, and, after graduation, taught 
two years in the Heathcote School, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. He then served seven years 
as chief deputy collector of internal 
revenue at Montpelier, Vt., studying 
law in his leisure hours, and was ad- 
mitted to the Vermont Bar in 1882. In 
the same year he was admitted to prac- 
tice in the courts of Missouri, and 
opened an office in Kansas City. He 
served for many years as general attor- 
ney for the Kansas City, Fort Scott & 
Memphis R. R. and several other local 
corporations, and was highly respected 
in his profession and in the community, 
serving two years as president of the 
Kansas City University Club. Never a 
very rugged man, his constant applica- 
tion brought on a serious bronchial 
trouble, and the last two years of his life 
were spent on a ranch in Texas. Recog- 
nizing the inevitable, he came East to 
his sister’s home at Inglewood, N. J., and 
died there on Nov. 5, 1910.— H. C. 
Lodge was reélected U. S. Senator on 
Jan. 18, by a vote of 146 to 121 for Sher- 
man L. Whipple, being six votes more 
than a majority of the joint convention. 
— The Class will celebrate the 40th an- 
niversary of its graduation this year and 
a special committee has been appointed 
to prepare the program. — Prof. E. Em- 
erton has gone to Europe on a half-year 
sabbatical. 
1874. 
G. P. Sancer, Sec., 
940 Exchange Building, Boston. 

J. C. Brinsmade, head of the Gunnery 
School at Washington, Conn., is a mem- 
ber of the Conn. Senate. — A sketch of 
George Riddle is printed earlier. — H. A. 
Clark, of Erie, Pa., was elected, in No- 
vember, a member of the State Senate. 
— Arthur Foote is to deliver a series of 
lectures on musical subjects at the Sum- 
mer School of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 
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1875. 
Hon. W. A. REEp, Sec., 
Brockton. 


Henry Hall Buck died suddenly of 
heart failure at his home at the Harvard 
Chambers, Boston, Nov. 10, 1910. He 
was son of David and Matilda Stewart 
(Hall) Buck, born at Boston, March 11, 
1854. He graduated at the English High 
School, Boston, in 1869, was fitted for 
college by private tutors, and joined the 
Class at the beginning of the Sophomore 
year. He received degrees of LL.B. at 
Harvard Law School in 1877, and A.M. 
in 1878, and practised his profession in 
Boston until his death. He was a mem- 
ber of the Union, St. Botolph, and East- 
ern Yacht Clubs. — G. H. Norcross is 
president of the Bostonian Society. — 
Willard Brown died of apoplexy at 
his home, 401 W. 148th St., New York 
City, on Dec. 29, 1910. He was stricken 
only an hour before his death, and ap- 
parently had been enjoying good health. 
He was the son of Willard Augustus and 
Beulah Christina (Heywood) Brown, 
was born in Lowell, Mass., Aug. 26, 
1853, and fitted for college at the Lowell 
High School. After graduation he was 
a private tutor at Cambridge for two 
years; in 1877 and 1878 was a student at 
Leipzig University and in 1878 and 1879 
at Harvard Law School; he was admitted 
to the Massachusetts Bar in 1880 and 
New York Bar in 1881. He practised law 
in New York City from that time until 
his death, and since 1883 had been mem- 
ber of the law firm of Brown and Wells. 
He was a director of the Central Domini- 
can Ry. and treasurer and director of the 
San Domingo Finance Co. and the San 
Domingo Improvement Co. of New York 
City. He was a member of the Harvard, 
Lawyers’, Manhattan, St. Andrew’s 
Golf, and Railroad Clubs. He was mar- 
ried June 7, 1877, to Stella Drake. His 
widow and six children survive him. 
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1876. 
J. T. WHEELwRIGHT, Sec., 
19 Milk St., Boston. 

Charles Joseph Bellamy, son of Rufus 
K. and Maria L. (Putnam) Bellamy, was 
born at Chicopee Falls, May 7, 1852, and 
died at Springfield on Dec. 12, 1910, after 
an illness of several weeks of acute 
Bright’s Disease. He prepared for College 
at Williston Seminary, Easthampton. 
He remained in College through the 
Freshman year and studied philosophy 
and history at home for two years. He 
then read law with Leonard & Wells of 
Springfield, and was admitted to the 
Hampden County Bar in 1876. In 1880 
he gave up the practice of law to found 
with his brother Edward the Penny 
News — later the Springfield Daily News 
— which he continued to manage and 
edit until his death. He combined in an 
exceptional degree literary capacity with 
business ability — and he found equal 
enjoyment in the task of building up the 
business side of his newspaper, and in 
directing its editorial policy. His writ- 
ings were distinguished by freshness 
and clearness of thought—and by 
special force in analysis. He was of an 
inventive turn. His brother Edward was 
the author of “‘ Looking Backward,” and 
Charles wrote several novels, in his early 
years: “The Breton Mills,” “An Exper- 
iment in Marriage,” “‘Were they Sin- 
ners?”’ “‘A Moment of Madness,” and 
later “‘The Return of the Fairies,” ‘“‘ Ev- 
ery Man his Own Lawyer,” and the 
**Wonder Children.” In 1884 his success 
in his newspaper, from which his brother 
had retired, enabled him to erect the 
present building of the Daily News, 
which has since been enlarged, and he 
acquired a job printing-plant which 
he managed. Mr. Bellamy was a lineal 
descendant of Gen. Israel Putnam. In 
politics he was a strict Democrat. He 
was a force in the life of his community 
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and was personally attractive; a many- 
sided man, of high character. He was 
married in 1879 to Miss Imogen Cooper, 
who survives him. Besides his widow, 
there survive Mrs. Louise Imogen 
Loomis, wife of Henry R. Loomis of 
Winthrop Highlands, Mass., and a son, 
Charles J. Bellamy, a student at Yale, 
and a brother, F. P. Bellamy, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. — R. S. Bradley has set Ger- 
many and the United States on edge by 
his contract with the owners of the Ger- 
man potash mines outside of the potash 
syndicate. A German law passed since 
his contracts were made fixes the amount 
of potash all German mines can produce, 
irrespective of prior contracts; and pro- 
vides that about one half of the fixed 
production shall be sold in Germany. On 
any excess over the limited production 
this law requires a tax of about 100 per 
cent of the price at which potash had 
been sold to Americans. The tonnage 
necessary to supply the American con- 
tracts is equal to the total capacity of the 
two non-syndicate mines, which there- 
fore could have under this law no potash 
to sell for German consumption and must 
forfeit their full foreign quota because 
they cannot furnish their full German 
quota. Potash is a vital necessity in the 
manufacture of smokeless powder. This 
action on the part of the German Govern- 
ment may lead to the removal of Ger- 
many from the minimum list of the tariff 
act. — A. W. Longfellow is architect of 
the new Chemical Research Laboratory 
at Harvard. 


1877. 
J. F. Tyier, Sec., 
73 Tremont St., Boston. 

Rev. A. T. Bowser has accepted a call 
to a Richmond, Va., Unitarian parish, 
and his permanent address is 115 E. 
Franklin St., Richmond. — J. A. Stiles 
was elected district attorney for Wor- 
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cester County, Mass., in November 
last, for three years from Jan. 1, 1911. — 
R. O. Harris will resign as a justice of 
the superior court of Massachusetts in 
March, and take his seat, a contest for 
which has been withdrawn, in the next 
House of Representatives in Washing- 
ton. — The Class had a mid-winter din- 
ner at the Harvard Club, New York, 
Feb. 17.— G. S. Lamson has returned 
to this country after a career in opera in 
Germany, extending over ten years, and 
is at present in New York; his perman- 
ent address is 14 Beacon St., room 704, 
Boston. — Daniel Elijah Smith was 
born at Quincy, Aug. 5, 1852, and died 
at Miami, Fla., Oct. 18, 1910. He was 
the child of Elijah and Helen (Blaisdell) 
Smith. Upon the paternal side his great- 
grandfather was Page Smith, who was 
born in Newburyport, received a good 
education, was a deacon in the Presby- 
terian Church, at Nottingham West, 
(now Hudson), N. H., and was a soldier 
in the Revolutionary War. Page Smith’s 
son, John, grandfather of our classmate, 
was a shoemaker, and lived and died in 
Hudson. Our classmate’s paternal 
grandmother was Olive Merrill. Her 
father was Deacon Benjamin Merrill, 
and her grandfather, our classmate’s 
great-grandfather, was educated by 
Gen. Varnum of Dracut, at the age of 16 
became a soldier in the Revolutionary 
War, was a deacon in the church and 
also a preacher and the leading citizen in 
the town of Hudson in his time. The 
great-great-grandfather Merrill of our 
classmate was the first regular preacher 
in that town, was educated in England, 
and kept slaves. The father of our class- 
mate, above named, was born in Hamp- 
stead, N. H., was a blacksmith by trade, 
and removed to Lanesville, from Quincy, 
shortly after our classmate’s birth, and 
was living there during the years of our 
college course. On his mother’s side he 
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was descended from Ephraim Blaisdell, 
his great-grandfather, a mason by trade, 
who lived at the Ferry, Salisbury Point. 
Ephraim had nine children, two of 
whom served for four years in the War of 
the Rebellion; one of them, John Blais- 
dell, was in 21 regular engagements, be- 
sides skirmishes, and survived the war to 
die of a disease contracted therein in a 
Richmond, Va., hospital in 1864. Our 
classmate’s grandfather was Daniel 
Blaisdell, of Lowell, whose wife was Me- 
hitable Hale. Daniel was born March 
20, 1807. In 1837-38, he built the first 
bridge for steam transit over the Hack- 
ensack River from New York to New- 
ark, the bridge with its embankment 
being three miles in length. He also had 
charge of the construction of a consider- 
able part of the Croton Water Works. 
Our classmate was educated in the lower 
schools and the High School of Glouces- 
ter, and then spent two years at Phillips 
Academy in Andover. The desire and 
influence of his mother sent him to 
Cambridge in 1873, where he entered 
with us. During his college course he oc- 
cupied 32 College House. He became a 
member of the Congregational Church 
in 1869. He was a member of the Chris- 
tian Brethren and Y. X. Societies, being 
librarian of the former and treasurer of 
the latter. After graduation, he became 
a member of the Yale Theological Semi- 
nary, and later of the Theological Semi- 
nary at Andover. In June, 1879, he was 
licensed to preach by the Essex North 
Association, at Merrimac. He preached 
for a time in Robbinston, Me., but indif- 
ferent health compelled him to leave the 
ministry, and he entered the employ of 
the house of Thornton Barnes, in Phila- 
delphia, where, except for a residence of 
four months at Camden, N. J., he lived 
until 1898. He then moved to Biscayne, 
Fla., where he engaged in fruit and vege- 
table raising, subsequently removing to 
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Little River, Fla., and Miami, where he 
died. He was twice married: (1) Dec. 4, 
1893, to Lizzie Gertrude Wilson, of 
Philadelphia, who died April 4, 1894; 
and (2) Nov. 30, 1898, to Julia Brelsford, 
of Philadelphia, who survives him. 


1878. 
J. C. Wurtney, Sec., 
P. O. Box 3573, Boston. 

William Anthony Spinney, the son of 
Samuel and Mary Rhodes Spinney, born 
at Wilmot, Nova Scotia, Jan. 27, 1847, 
died at Amesbury, Mass., Jan. 1, 1911, 
from a paralytic shock received three 
days previously. He graduated from 
Acadia in 1871, entered with our Class in 
1876 as a Junior and graduated with it. 
In August, 1878, he went to Nantucket, 
where he was in charge of the high school 
for a year, then he removed to Newton- 
ville, where he taught at the Adams 
School till September, 1890, and became 
a teacher at the Mason School at New- 
ton Centre for a time. He then took up 
in Boston lecturing and teaching on 
health through breathing, and published 
in 1896, ‘‘ Health through Self-control in 
Thinking, Breathing, and Eating.” He 
was engaged in delivering a course of 
lectures when he was attacked by the 
shock. He was a member of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society and of the Boston 
Equal Suffrage Association for Good 
Government. He received the degree of 
A.M. from Acadia University in 1897. 
He was married to Mrs. Caroline W. 
(Starbuck) Merriam at Nantucket, 
Nov. 24, 1879, and his son, Edmund S., 
was born at West Newton, March 10, 
1883. She died in 1895, and he then 
married Miss Mary Pennell Sylvester in 
1897, who survives him. — John Holmes 
Morison died in Boston on Jan. 30, 1911. 
He was born in Baltimore, Md., Jan. 21, 
1856, the son of Nathaniel Holmes and 
Sidney Brown Morison. 
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Rev. Epwarp Hate, Sec., 
4 Circuit Road, Chestnut Hill. 

R. P. Clapp has been elected a vice- 
president of the Middlesex County Bar 
Association, and Prescott Keyes a mem- 
ber of its council for three years. — H. 
R. Sargent was ordained on Christmas 
Eve, 1910, to the priesthood of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church; his address for the 
present is St. John’s Seminary, Brighton. 
— F. J. Swayze is chairman, and I. T. 
Burr a member, of the Committee of the 
Overseers to visit the Department of 
Political Economy. F. W. Taussig is 
again, after an interval, chairman of the 
Department. — W. B. Harlow’s present 
address is 229 Castillo St., Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal. — W. B. Thomas has resigned 
as president of the American Sugar Co., 
but remains chairman of its board of 
directors. 


1880. 
Joun Woopsury, Sec., 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

Nathaniel Henchman Davis was born 
in Cincinnati, O., on April 26, 1858, the 
son of Samuel and Mary A. (Henchman) 
Davis. He prepared for college at Exe- 
ter, N. H. Though never regularly en- 
tered as amember of the Class, he was at 
Cambridge during the greater part of the 
course, taking special courses, especially 
in law, and was so closely allied in the 
bonds of friendship and intimacy with a 
large number of the Class that he became 
an affiliated member, contributed gener- 
ously to Class funds, and has been a most 
welcome member in its reunions. In 
1881 he received the degree of LL.B. 
from the Law School of the University of 
Cincinnati and began the practice of law 
in that city, where he gradually ad- 
vanced in every way until he became 
one® of Cincinnati’s most successful, 
ablest, and best loved citizens. The list 
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of his official positions in business, 
charitable, literary, educational and 
social organizations is too long to print 
here. For several years past his time 
has been mostly occupied by his duties 
as president of the Central Trust and 
Safe Deposit Co. of Cincinnati. During 
the last year he had suffered with heart 
trouble, but the end came suddenly and 
unexpectedly from aneurism of the heart 
on Nov. 17, 1910. Davis married on 
April 26, 1887, Jeannette Alice Skinner, 
daughter of Major T. Ralston Skinner, 
and sister of our classmate Samuel 
Skinner, who survives him together with 
a daughter, and a son, who has just 
finished his Freshman year at Harvard. 
— Vanderlyn Stow has been one of the 
active citizens of San Francisco in the 
effort to have that city designated by 
Congress as the site for the proposed 
Panama Pacific International Exhibi- 
tion. — John Woodbury has resigned 
his position as secretary and executive 
officer of the Metropolitan Park Com- 
mission of Boston after a service of 15 
years in that capacity. He has arranged 
for a private office in the same building 
and his address will remain the same. 


News from 


1881. 
Pror. C. R. Sanaer, Sec., 
78 Sparks St., Cambridge. 

In the absence of the Secretary, E. H. 
Baker arranged the mid-winter lunch at 
the Exchange Club, Boston, on Feb. 4, 
when 35 men attended. — George Chi- 
chester Fisher, the son of George Hun- 
tington, ’52, and Emma (Chichester) 
Fisher, was born at Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Sept. 24, 1858. He was educated in the 
public schools of Brooklyn, and entered 
College from the Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Institute. He played on the Class nine 
and occasionally on the ’Varsity. After 
admission to the New York Bar in 1885, 
he went to Spokane, Wash., where he re- 
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mained until 1893, chiefly in the practice 
of law. Since then he had lived in Cali- 
fornia, except for two years spent in 
Colorado with the Denver and Rio 
Grande R. R. For several years before 
his death he had been with the Pacific 
Meter Co., of San Francisco. He was 
unmarried. He died in San Francisco, 
Nov. 10, 1910, after an illness of nearly 
a year, of heart disease. — Dr. John 
Cummings Munro, who died in Boston 
on Dec. 6, 1910, was born at Lexington, 
Mass., Mar. 26, 1858, the son of James 
Smith and Alice Bridge (Phinney) 
Munro. A memoir and portrait of him 
are printed earlier in this issue. — The 
Class will celebrate its 30th year by a 
luncheon at the Country Club and a 
dinner at the Algonquin Club, on June 
27, the day before Commencement; de- 
tails later. — E. A. Whitman is presi- 
dent of the Cambridge Club. — Gov. 
Curtis Guild, Jr., is president of the 
National Forestry Association. — W. R. 
Thayer is a vice-president of the Boston 
Authors’ Club. — J. A. Nesmith had an 
exhibition of pastels in Boston, Feb. 16- 
28. — Judge W. V. R. Berry, one of the 
American members of the international 
tribunals of Egypt, resigned his post last 
summer, and has entered a law firm in 
Paris, France. 


1882. 
H. W. Cunninouam, Sec., 
89 State St., Boston. 

W. I. McCoy was in November 
elected a member of Congress from the 
8th New Jersey District as a Democrat, 
carrying a Republican district. — Dr. 
Homer Gage, of Worcester, has been 
elected vice-pres. of the Federated Har- 
vard Clubs of New England. —G. B. 
Dunbar has retired from the railroad 
business and is living on his farm at Lib- ~ 
erty, Mo.—H. W. Cunningham has 
been reélected vice-pres. of the N. E. 
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Historic-Genealogical Society. — The 
usual mid-winter lunch was held at the 
Union Club, Boston, on Feb. 4. — Prof. 
F. L. Washburn is pres. of the Am. 
Assn. of Economic Entomologists. — 
George Clifford Buell died at his home in 
Rochester, N. Y., Dec. 17, 1910. He was 
born in Rochester, July 3, 1859. Since 
graduating from College he has been in 
the business established by his father as 
George C. Buell & Co., wholesale gro- 
cers, and for many years had been the 
head of the concern, as well as director in 
banks and trust companies in his native 
city. Though a busy man he took an 
active interest in public questions that 
affected the welfare of his city and 
served on the School Board, and was the 
first president of the Harvard Club of 
Rochester. He married in 1892 Miss 
Gertrude Ackerman, of Chicago, and 
had four sons, the eldest of whom is now 
a Freshman at Harvard. Buell was an 
excellent type of the scholarly, wide- 
awake man of affairs, enthusiastic in his 
love for Harvard, and a loyal and de- 
voted member of his Class, where his 
cheerful greeting was always a delight. 


1883. 
Freperick Nicxots, Sec., 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

The usual Class Lunch was held at the 
University Club, on Jan. 21, and 41 
men were present. A very enjoyable 
feature of the afternoon was an interest- 
ing and amusing talk by W. F. Kellogg, 
who has returned from England where 
he has been established for the last seven 
years as business manager for the Lon- 
don Times of the 11th edition of the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica.” S. B. 
Pearmain told an entertaining story in- 
dicative of ’83’s eminence in the field of 
expert geological work. A message was 
read by G. D. Burrage from W. H. Page, 
cordially inviting the Boston men, as 
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well as all other members of the Class, to 
be the guests of their New York brethren 
at a dinner to be given at the Harvard 
Club on Feb. 21. — W. F. Kellogg’s ad- 
dress is ‘“‘The Coolidge,”’ Brookline. — 
G. S. Winslow has severed his connec- 
tion with the firm of Cheney Bros., silk 
manufacturers, with whom he has been 
since graduation, and has associated 
himself with Edward F. Eldredge & Co., 
real estate brokers, at 16 State St., 
Boston. — Dr. Morris Loeb, together 
with his brother, James Loeb, ’88, made 
the first gift of $50,000 to the building 
fund of the new Wolcott Gibbs Labora- 
tory. Loeb and J. D. Pennock are mem- 
bers of the Committee, appointed by the 
Corporation and confirmed by the Over- 
seers, to raise funds for the construction 
of the other five buildings of Harvard's 
new group of great chemical labora- 
tories, Pennock being chairman of the 
Committee. 


1884. 
T. K. Cummins, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

W. S. Barnes resigned his position as 
editor in the department of sports of the 
Boston Herald at the time of the reorgan- 
ization of that paper and has taken a 
similar position with the Boston Globe. — 
Prof. J. R. Jewett has been appointed 
Professor of Arabic at Harvard, to take 
up the work next September. — L. E. 
Sexton was appointed by Gov. White of 
New York a delegate to the Interna- 
tional Conference for the Judicial Settle- 
ment of International Disputes, held in 
Washington, D. C. — Rev. C. T. Billings 
was elected by the New England Federa- 
tion of Harvard Clubs at the annual 
meeting, held in Worcester on Jan. 12, as 
the representative of the Federation on 
the Board of Directors of the Harvard 
Alumni Association. — T. M. Osborne 
has been appointed by Gov. Dix of New 
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York State Forest, Fish and Game Com- 
missioner of the State. Osborne had 
charge of Hon. E. M. Shepard’s candi- 
dacy for U. S. Senator from the State of 
New York. — J. G. Coolidge has re- 
turned to Boston after about two years 
passed in Europe, and is at 130 Beacon 
St. — Prof. J. M. Paton has returned 
from Europe where he has been since 
October, 1908, engaged in his work in 
Greek archaeology. He expects to re- 
turn to continue his work over there next 
summer. He is at 65 Sparks St., Cam- 
bridge. — The Minneapolis Harvard 
Club has extended a formal invitation, 
in very cordial terms, to the Class to 
attend the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Harvard Clubs, to be held jointly 
in Minneapolis and St. Paul on June 9 
and 10. R. G. Brown has asked the Sec- 
retary to urge metnbers of the Class to 
attend the meeting, and on behalf of H. 
E. Barnes and himself, has invited all 
the members of the Class to be their 
guests at an informal dinner which they 
will give to members of the Class on 
Friday evening, June 9, at the Minnea- 
polis Club in Minneapolis. 


1885. 
H. M. Wiurams, Sec., 
16 State St., Boston. 

Justin Perry Miner died at Dunkirk, 
N. Y., Dec. 16, 1910. He was born at 
Sheridan, N. Y., Oct. 1, 1859, of New 
England stock. After leaving College he 
had a diversified career in newspaper 
work, in the school-book business, in the 
publishing business, and as a school su- 
perintendent. At the time of his death 
he was editor of the Grape Belt at Dun- 
kirk. He was unmarried. — Sidney W. 
Miller, a temporary member of the Class, 
died at his home in Chicago, Nov. 14, 
1910. Miller was president of the Pacific 
Flush Tank Co., which manufactured 
and installed various sewerage devices 
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with a world-wide business. He was 
born at Lake Forest, Ill., Jan. 23, 1863. 
He left College at the end of the Fresh- 
man year and took up sanitary engineer- 
ing in Los Angeles and Pasadena, Cal. 
Later he located in Chicago. His com- 
pany received a highest award at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition in 1893. 
He was married and leaves a widow and 
one adopted daughter. — The death is 
reported of John Morrison-Fuller, a 
temporary member of the Class, at St. 
Louis, Mo., on Dec. 12, 1910.— On 
Nov. 28, H. C. Beaman’s hotel at Prince- 
ton, the Wachusett House, was de- 
stroyed by fire. — F. W. Batchelder, in 
addition to his other positions, is treas- 
urer of the Island Creek Coal Co. — 
“An American Citizen, the Life of Wil- 
liam H. Baldwin, Jr.” is in its third 
printing. — F. S. Billings has been ap- 
pointed by Gov. Mead of Vermont as 
commissioner for the conservation of 
resources. — F. A. Delano has been 
elected a vice-president of the Harvard 
Alumni Association. He was a speaker 
at the New England Federation dinner 
at Worcester, Jan. 12, and at a Business 
Men’s dinner at the Hotel Somerset, 
Boston, Nov. 16. — Dr. James G. Mum- 
ford is to give one of the course of free 
lectures at the Harvard Medical School. 
— Prof. A. G. Webster of Clark Univer- 
sity is to give a series of lectures at the 
Univ. of Pennsylvania. — Hon. E. T. 
Sanford has been reélected president of 
the Trustees of the George Peabody 
College for Teachers. — J. J. Storrow is 
president of the General Motors Co. — 
G. D. Cushing has been reélected treas- 
urer of the Republican City Committee 
of Boston. — C. M. Harrington is chair- 
man of the Grievance Committee of the 
Erie County Bar Association, Buffalo, 
New York. — W. J. Hopkins has written 
a new book of tales for children. — S. 
Howard is sales agent of the Swan brand 
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of precipitated chalk, 149 Broadway, 
New York City. — Rev. W. F. Green- 
man of Milwaukee was the host of ex- 
Pres. Eliot on his recent visit to that 
city. —S. E. Winslow was active in 
promoting the success of the New Eng- 
land Federation of Harvard Clubs at the 
Worcester meeting. — H. M. Williams 
is chairman of a committee of the Cam- 
bridge Club in conference with a com- 
mittee of the Faculty on the relations of 
Harvard University to the City of 
Cambridge. 





1886. 
Dr. J. H. Huppteston, Sec., 
145 W. 78th St., New York, N. Y. 

W. C. Boyden has been chosen Chief 
Marshal for the Commencement exer- 
cises. — The following program has 
been arranged for the 25th Celebration 
of the Class at Commencement. The 
Class Headquarters will be at Hotel 
Somerset from Friday, June 23, until 
and including Commencement Day, 
Wednesday, June 28. Arrangements 
will be made for tickets for Class Day, 
and for the Yale baseball game. Sunday, 
June 25, members and their wives will 
visit the College in the morning and will 
lunch in Cambridge. Services in Apple- 
ton Chapel will be held in the afternoon. 
On Monday, June 26, members and their 
wives have been invited to lunch by 
Oliver Ames and Mrs. Ames. The Class 
dinner will be held in the evening at the 
Exchange Club. Tuesday, June 27, the 
Class will spend the day and evening at 
the Country Club, Brookline, joining ’91 
and ’96. Wednesday, June 28, Com- 
mencement, spread in Holden Chapel. 
Exercises in Memorial Hall. Thursday, 
June 29, Yale Boat Race; a special car to 
New London and the observation train 
seats will be arranged for for members 
and their wives.—Dr. Frederick 
Coggeshall died Feb. 1, 1911, in Boston, 
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after a short illness. He was born in New 
York City on Jan 8, 1861. He entered 
Harvard College and was graduated in 
1886 and from the Harvard Medical 
School in 1892. In his practice he spe- 
cialized in neurology and gynecology, 
and in 1893 was appointed physician in 
the department of nervous diseases of 
Boston Dispensary. He also had been 
physician to the Boston Floating Hos- 
pital and was pathologist at Carney 
Hospital. He was a member of the 
American Academy of Medicine, the 
American Medical Association, the 
Mass. Medical Association, the Boston 
Medical Library Association, Phi Beta 
Kappa and other prominent organiza- 
tions. He married Oct. 15, 1890, Louisa 
Canfield, who survives him with one son. 
— George Lee Peabody died at Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, Md., on 
Feb. 9. He was operated on there for a 
tumor on the brain. He was born at 
Salem, May 16, 1865, the son of Samuel 
Endicott and Marianne Cabot (Lee) 
Peabody. In College he wasa member of 
the D. K. E., the Hasty Pudding Club, 
the A. A. ®,, and the Porcellian. After 
graduation he entered the office of Lee, 
Higginson & Co., bankers, 44 State St., 
Boston, became a member of the firm, 
and only retired on account of fatal ill- 
ness on Jan. 1, 1911. At one time, he had 
charge of their London office. He mar- 
ried, June 1, 1891, Elizabeth C. Crown- 
inshield, daughter of Caspar Crownin- 
shield, of Boston. He was divorced from 
her in 1907, and last summer became 
engaged to Miss Edith Deacon. He was 
a member of the Somerset, Myopia, 
University, Tennis and Racquet and 
other clubs. In 1888 he was in the 
Salem Common Council. His three 
brothers, John E., Endicott (headmaster 
of the Groton School), and Francis, L. S. 
79, and a sister, the wife of John Law- 
rence, ’85, survive. 
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1888. 
G. R. Putsirer, Sec., 
412 Barristers Hall, Boston. 

William Barnes has “come back” and 
has been elected chairman of the New 
York Republican State Committee. — 
I. R. Thomas reports the first Class 
grandchild, a daughter of his son Arthur 
M. Thomas. If any other member of the 
Class claims the honor of being the first 
grandfather the Secretary would be glad 
to hear. — G. B. Leighton has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Board of For- 
estry Commissioners of the State of New 
Hamphsire, to succeed the Hon. R. C. 
Bass, recently elected governor of that 
state. Leighton has published in pam- 
phlet form an address read at the An- 
nual Court of the Society of Colonial 
Wars at Concord, N. H., on Oct. 27, last, 
entitled “‘The Development of our De- 
mocracy and the Obligations of the In- 
dividual.” — E. W. Taylor has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Mass. State 
Board of Insanity to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Dr. G. F. 
Jelly. — 85 members of the Class had a 
dinner at the Algonquin Club on Feb. 
10. The Massachusetts members in- 
vited the other members of the Class 
scattered throughout the country to 
come to Boston for the occasion as their 
guests. C. F. Adams, 2d, presided and 
Justice Bolster was toastmaster. The 
committee in charge of arrangements 
was composed of H. M. Clarke, J. A. 
Gallivan, I. R. Thomas, E. R. Warren, 
and A. L. Howard. 


1889. 

CuarLes WaRREN, Sec. 

262 Washington St., Boston. 
Changes of address (business): R.S. 
Baldwin, Richmond College, Richmond, 
Va.; S. D. Bayer, 40 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y.; L. S. Griswold, 53 State 
St., Boston; A. P. Hebard, 1748-9 Pierce 
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Bldg., St. Louis, Mo.; H. P. Johnson, 
Cedaredge, Cal.; W. F. Stone, Jr., 1466 
East 57th St., Chicago, Ill.; J. E. Ward, 
881 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, until July 1. 
(Home.) L. S.'Griswold, Plymouth; R.S. 
Wilder, 205 W. 91st St., New York, N. 
Y.— Prof. I. Babbitt gave a course of 
lectures on literary topics at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois in January. — R. S. Bald- 
win has given up his position as Instruc- 
tor in German at the Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute, held last year, and 
since January has been asst. prof. in 
English and German at Richmond Col- 
lege, Richmond, Va.—P. Bartholow 
has been appointed bacteriologist in the 
Research Bureau of the Department of 
Health of New York City. — A. C. Bent 
has been appointed by the Smithsonian 
Institution at Washington to compile 
the history and catalogue all the North 
American birds. — Dr. R. C. Cabot is 
devoting much of his time to public 
work in relation to health. He has re- 
cently headed a movement to investigate 
the economic loss caused by colds, and 
has delivered addresses on “‘Common 
Colds and Preventable Disease.”” He has 
been particularly interested also in con- 
ditions and work in the Health Depart- 
ment of Boston. He published “The 
Soul of Play”’ in the Atlantic, Nov. 1910. 
He is also one of the Board of Trustees of 
the “Harvard Mission” to arouse, main- 
tain and increase among Harvard men 
an intelligent interest and participation 
in the work of missions of which Roose- 
velt, ’80, is chairman. — Dr. C. B. Dav- 
enport has published (with Gertrude C. 
Davenport) “‘ Heredity of Skin Pigment 
in Man” in American Naturalist, Nov.- 
Dec. 1910, and “Euthenics and Eugen- 
ics” in Popular Science Monthly, Dec. 
1910. — F. W. Faxon has been elected 
a director in the Boston Book Co. He is 
the editor of the Dramatic Indez, which 
he originated in 1909, and which will be 
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published annually. He has also been 
elected a member of the Bibliographical 
Society of America. — L. S. Griswold 
has resigned his professorship at the 
Missouri School of Mines, and has 
opened an office for mining business in 
Boston. — F. Green has published “‘ Cases 
on Carriers’’ (West. Pub. Co. 1910). — 
W. C. Green has published an elaborate 
compilation of a “General Catalogue of 
the Meadville Theological School 1844- 
1910.””» — M. D. Hull was reélected to 
the Illinois legislature last fall. — F. E. 
Huntress has been elected a director of 
the Federal Trust Co. in Boston. — H. 
P. Johnson has resigned as associate 
professor at the St. Louis University, 
and is now an orchardist at Cedaredge, 
Cal.—J. R. Hayes has published 
“Brandywine Days, or The Shepherd’s 
Hour Glass” (Nov. 1910).—W. J. 
Latta is connected with the automobile 
sales department of the Studebaker Co. 
— During the past autumn R. G. Leav- 
itt has delivered many lectures to teach- 
ers’ institutes, on the teaching of public 
health in public schools. — W. Naum- 
berg has been elected trustee of the Insti- 
tution for the Improved Instruction of 
Deaf Mutes, in New York City. — G. A. 
Reisner has forwarded to the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts many cases filled 
with the priceless objects of antiquity 
excavated by him around the third pyra- 
mid in Egypt and dated 1500 to 3000 
B.c. His remarkable discoveries have 
been recently described in lectures in 
Boston. — W. R. Richards has been 
elected president of the First Nat. Bank, 
and of the Dexter, Richards & Sons Co., 
at Newport, N. H.— R. Salisbury is vice- 
president of the New York Investors’ 
Corporation, and secretary of the Muni- 
cipal Mortgage Co. — C. M. Saville has 
a son in the Freshman Class at Harvard 
— the first Harvard descendant of ’89. 
—J. E. Ward has resumed teaching, 
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voice culture, piano composition, lectur- 
ing and conducting, and will be in Cam- 
bridge until July. — E. L. Wengren has 
severed his connection with Spencer, 
Trask & Co., of New York, in Portland, 
Me., and is carrying on an independent 
brokerage business there. — R. W. Wil- 
der has left Cambridge and is now en- 
gaged in medico-legalinvestigation for an 
accident and casualty company in New 
York City. 
1890. 
J. W. Lunn, Sec., 
84 State St., Boston. 

Nathan Clifford has been elected 
president of the New England Federa- 
tion of Harvard Clubs, which is to hold 
its next annual meeting at Portland, Me. 
He has also been elected president of the 
Maine State Senate for the ensuing year. 
— Ralph Hoffman is in charge of the 
Kansas City Country Day School, with 
a residence at 11 West Concord Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo. — J. T. Crawley is 
now at Rio Piedros, Porto Rico, in 
charge of the Asociacion de Productores 
de Azucar. — J. B. Scott, solicitor on In- 
ternational Arbitrations, State Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., is the presi- 
dent of the American Society for Judicial 
Settlement of International Disputes. 


1891. 
A. J. Garceau, Sec., 
84 State St., Boston. 

The announcement sent out by the 
Class Committee in December still holds 
good — sub-committees are now hard at 
work for your comfort and pleasure. A 
large and enthusiastic attendance is ex- 
pected. Holworthy 9 will again be the 
headquarters of the Class on Commence- 
ment Day. You are advised to plan for 
the full celebration, bearing in mind the 
long five years just passed and the five to 
come. This event will be, as usual, an 
epoch-making milestone. The Secretary 
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requests delinquents to send at once their 
account for the Class Report. His pa- 
thetic appeal was appreciated and the 
results were satisfactory, but a few care- 
less ones remain to be prodded into line. 
—R. L. O’Brien is the president and 
editor of the Boston Herald. — Rev. C. L. 
Slattery is rector of Grace Church, 804 
Broadway, New York. — A. E. Beckwith 
will soon locate in Toronto, Can. — N. 
M. Turner is at 547 Elmwood Ave., 
Providence, R. I. — Kenneth Brown is 
doing literary work in London; address, 
Bank of Scotland, 19 Bishopsgate St. 
(within). He plans to travel extensively 
during the coming year. — C. H. Page’s 
address is University Club, Evanston, 
Ill.— C. B. Hurst, consul at Plauen, 
Austria, returned from Europe to place 
his son in Harvard. — C. R. Eastman is 
with the Carnegie Museum, Pittsburg, 
Pa. — Dr. C. B. Darling has offices at 
419 Boylston St., and lives at 50 Town- 
send St., Boston. — V. S. Rothschild has 
moved to 5 Nassau St., New York City. 
— H. P. Ross’s address is care of Brad- 
street’s, Box 383, Boston. — Andrew 
Oliver’s address is 1525 Harvard Ave., 
Seattle, Wash. — Frederick Liddeke is 
principal of the new Fresno High School 
in California. — C. R. Detrick is living 
in San Francisco, Cal. — A. M. Little 
has a farm in Wrentham. — A. S. Wal- 
cott is planning another trip to Japan. — 
S. D. Parker is treasurer of the Ipswich 
Mills. — Francis Rogers, chorister of the 
Harvard Club of New York, and Jacob 
Wendell, both give concerts there this 
winter. — Dr. S. C. Saville’s address is 
34 Newbury St., Boston. 


1892. 
Pror. A. R. Benner, Sec., 
Andover. 
T. W. Lamont was admitted as part- 
ner in the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., 
Dec. $1, 1910.—A complete collection of 
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Lewis S. Thompson’s music has been 
given to the Allen A. Brown Collection 
of Music in the Boston Public Library, 
where it can be seen and consulted at 
any time by any one interested. The 
collector and donor is J. W. Cummin. 
— Percival Hall has been president of 
Gallaudet College, Washington, since 
Oct. 1, 1910. — J. W. Rankin’s marriage 
is announced elsewhere in this issue; his 
residence is at Columbia, Mo., where he 
is instructor in English at the University. 
— Julian Codman is associated with J. 
T. Wheelwright in the general practice 
of the law at 19 Milk St., Boston. — H. 
M. Ballou is professor of physics in the 
College of Hawaii, Honolulu, H. I. This 
institution is the new territorial agri- 
cultural college. — Hume Lewis is con- 
nected with the firm of Boettcher, Porter 
& Co., dealers in stocks and bonds, at 
427-436 Gas & Electric Bldg., Denver, 
Colo. — N. C. Hamblin is principal of 
the High School in Andover. — The an- 
nual meeting of the Boston Association 
of Harvard, ’92, was held at the Ward- 
room Club, 410 Atlantic Ave., Nov. 30, 
1910. The following officers were elected 
to serve for the ensuing year: Pres., Dr. 
F. S. Newell; vice-pres., J. O. Porter; 
sec.-treas., G. L. Batchelder; exec. com., 
T. G. Bremer, Dr. J. W. Cummin, A. T. 
Peckham, and H. Whitcomb. A. M. 
White was a guest from New York. G. 
S. Curtis gave a most interesting account 
of aeroplanes, in the manufacture of 
which he is engaged. His firm is Burgess 
Co. and Curtiss. — M. D. Follansbee is 
president of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs. 
1893. 
S. F. Batcuetper, Sec., 
720 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 

W. Ayer’s address is 16 Langdon St., 
Madison, Wis. — D. Blaustein reports: 
“I have been for two years superinten- 
dent of the Chicago Hebrew Institute 
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(an Institute similar to the Educational 
Alliance in New York in that it deals 
with the Americanization of foreigners), 
and now I am staff lecturer on Immi- 
gration at the School of Philanthropy, 
affiliated with Columbia University, 
105 E. 22d St., New York City.” — P. 
T. Brown has removed his offices from 
60 Broadway to 512 Fifth Ave., New 
. York City. — A. S. G. Clarke has 
formed a law partnership with E. H. 
Wells (former partner of H. P. Nash) 
with offices at 150 Nassau St., New York 
City. — H. H. Cook has been appointed 
asst. secretary of the newly established 
American Iron & Steel Institute of New 
York City. —G. DeC. Curtis has re- 
moved from Arizona to Foster, San 
Diego County, Cal. — D. Kimball con- 
tinues living at Berck-Plage, France, 
where he has resided since 1904. — E. 
Livingston “‘spends his winters at 17 
E. 74th St., New York City. The rest of 
the season he spends at Highlands, New 
York, where he has a large country place 
and farm.” — W. E. Maynard is vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Fifth Avenue Building Co., which owns 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel Property in New 
York City; address, 200 Fifth Ave. — L. 
E. Osborn reports: “I am still in the 
railway business, my office address being 
Room 51, Big Four Railway Co. Office 
Bldg., Cincinnati, O. The positions I 
hold are treasurer of the Central Union 
Depot & Railway Co., treasurer of the 
Covington & Cincinnati Elevated Rail- 
road Transfer & Bridge Co., assistant 
secretary Cincinnati Inter-terminal R. R. 
Co., and secretary and treasurer of the 
Ingalls Realty Co.”” — C. R. Nutter has 
left his position with D. Appleton & Co., 
New York, to take one with Ginn & Co., 
educational publishers, Boston. — G. F. 
Ordway continues a member of the law 
firm of Clark & Ordway, 54 Devonshire 
St., Boston; residence, 59 Ashford St., 
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Allston. — H. W. Patterson, M.D., con- 
tinues the practice of medicine at 6 Wall 
St., New Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y., 
and is also in charge of the Division of 
Communicable Diseases for the Borough 
of Richmond. — W. A. Pease, Jr., has 
“been sticking very close to the real 
estate business ever since 1897.” Ad- 
dress Pease & Elliman, Inc., 309 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. — J. M. T. 
Pope, insurance expert, should be ad- 
dressed, care of Joseph P. Day, 932 
Eighth Ave., New York City. — E. H. 
Rogers continues the practice of law at 
559 Main Street, Cambridge; residence, 
113 Norfolk St. — C. G. Shaffer is presi- 
dent of the University Club of Newark, 
N. J.,; address, 18 Hedden Terrace. — 
F. H. Sisson, formerly on the staff of 
the Galesburg (Ill.) Evening Mail, was 
elected secretary of the American Real 
Estate Co. in 1908; address, Fifth Ave. 
and 44th St., New York City. — F. E. 
Soule ever since graduation has been 
with the Pittsburg Plate Glass Co., of 
which he is now assistant manager; ad- 
dress, 41 Sudbury St., Boston; residence, 
82 Walnut Park, Newton.—F. E. 
Stetson continues the practice of medi- 
cine at New Bedford, and is serving on 
the staff of St. Luke’s Hospital; address, 
334 Union St. — E. H. Warner writes: 
“T was pastor at Oberlin from 1902- 
1908, of the Wesley Methodist Church 
at Massilon, O., 1908-09, and am now 
serving my second year at the Brooklyn 
Memorial Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Cleveland, O. Next year we shall begin 
the erection of a new $45,000 church.” 
— E. H. Wood is manufacturing wool- 
ens at Worcester; address, 69 West St. 


1894. 


Pror. E. K. Rann, Sec., 

107 Lake View Ave., Cambridge. 
The Class of 1894 has figured in a re- 
cent article (Science, Nov. 18) in which 
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it is proved by statistics that high schol- 
ars in college achieve success in after 
life. Three computers, one of whom was 
F. E. Farrington, ’94, independently 
examined the records of members of ’94 
and came to the same results. — G. T. 
Weitzel has been attached to the De- 
partment of State since July, 1910; he 
had previously served as secretary of 
legation at Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
Panama and Mexico City. — Dr. Hugh 
Cabot was appointed instructor in 
Genito-Urinary Surgery at the Harvard 
Medical School from Sept. 1, 1910. He 
has written a number of articles in med- 
ical journals. — Dr. G. B. Magrath has 
been appointed for 1910-11 instructor in 
legal medicine at the Medical School. — 
A. P. Dean is registered in the Harvard 
Divinity School. — W. J. Pelo has left 
teaching to become editor of the publish- 
ing house of Silver, Burdett & Co., 221 
Columbus Ave., Boston. — A. E. Bailey 
is partner in the firm of H. W. Dunning 
& Co., Foreign Tours. 


1895. 
A. H. Newman, Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

A. W. Cooley’s address is Silver City, 
N. M. — C. H. Mills has formed with J. 
A. Stewart, 3d, a partnership under the 
firm name of Mills & Stewart, to trans- 
act a general stock exchange and col- 
lateral loan business; their office is at 10 
Wall St., New York City.—N. H. 
White was elected in November for his 
fifth term in the Mass. House of Repre- 
sentatives; he is chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee, and is a member 
of the Rules Committee. — The last 
number of the ’95 News Bureau, de- 
scribing the Quindecennial celebration, 
was mailed to members of the Class the 
latter part of December. After paying 
all the bills of the celebration, Treasurer 
Emmons turned over to the regular 
Class Fund a goodly sum. 
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1896. 
J. J. Hayes, Sec., 
112 Water St., Boston. 

About 40 members of the Class dined 
together at the Hotel Astor in New York 
on Nov. 18. The dinner was arranged by 
Mathews of New York, and Gade acted 
as toastmaster. The coming Quindecen- 
nial celebration was discussed and Blag- 
den, Borden, and Mathews were ap- 
pointed a New York committee to raise 
funds for the celebration from the mem- 
bers of the Class in that vicinity. — L. 
W. Mott was elected to Congress as a Re- 
publican from the 28th District of New 
York. — O. D. Hammond, who has been 
in the “lost list,’’ has been discovered. 
He is cotton representative for S. H. P. 
Pell & Co., 43 Exchange Pl., New York. 
— E. H. Dwinell has returned to Mont- 
pelier, Vt., and is in the claim dept. of 
the American Fidelity Co.—H. L. 
Brown has become vice-treasurer of the 
Waltham Watch Co., and has given up 
the hotel business; address, 200 Devon- 
shire St., Boston. — E. H. Brown has 
become a member of the firm of Hewitt 
& Brown, architects and engineers, 716 
Fourth Ave., So., Minneapolis, Minn. — 
H. L. Wheelock is living at Enghien-les- 
Bains, near Paris, France. He is inter- 
ested in embryology and has a private 
laboratory there. His permanent ad- 
dress is 90 Worcester Trust Co., Wor- 
cester.— R. D. Sterling is a bond-broker 
at 7 Wall St., New York. — W. L. Hall 
is asst. to the manager of Lynn Works 
of Gen. Electric Co., Lynn.— Changes of 
address: F. H. Stillwagen, 120 Broad- 
way, New York; E. D. Armstrong, Sen- 
ter, Houghton Co., Mich.; J. N. Blye, 
222 W. 59th St., New York; E. W. 
Ames, Corrientes, Argentina, S. A.; H. 
N. Arnold, Harvard Club, New York; F. 
M. Bailey, Eagleville, Pa.; H. A. Bige- 
low, Univ. Chicago, Chicago, Ill.; E. J. 
Brown, 217 Webster St., E. Boston; J. 
R. Bullard, American Club, Habana, 
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Cuba; C. M. Eveleth, 22 Thomas St., 
New York: M. G. Gonterman, 111 
Broadway, New York; J. D. Greene, 140 
E. 56th St., New York; W. H. Herschel, 
236 Newbury St., Boston; B. B. How- 
ard, 24 Rue de Mogador, Paris, France; 
W. B. Holmes, Fremont, O.; J. C. Hunt, 
Bedford, N. Y.; Leonard Joseph, 400 Se- 
curity Bldg., Galveston, Tex.; Osborne 
Leech, Danvers; Francis Mason, 1125 
Madison Ave., New York; F. R. Page, 
Staten Is. Academy, New Brighton, N. 
Y.; E. E. Van der Burgh, New Paltz, N. 
Y.; E. DeW. Wales, 1224 N. Pa. St., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. — All details regarding 
the Quindecennial Celebration will be 
found in the Class publication, The 
Ninety-Sizer. If any member of the 
Class fails to receive this paper, he 
should immediately notify the Secretary. 
All the reports for the next Class Report 
should have been sent in by this time. — 
Still Lost: John F. Barrett, Leon E. 
Denison, Joseph J. Eaton. 


1897. 
W. L. Garrison, JrR., Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

Rev. G. Gleason is secretary of the Y. 
M. C. A. at Osaka, Japan; he is one of 
the missionaries of the Harvard Mission. 
— G. Calkins has become a member of 
the Board of Aldermen of the City of 
Newton. — W. L. Johnson is associated 
with the Choralcelo Manufacturing Co., 
33 Broad St., Boston, — J. T. Clark is 
president of the National Metal Seal Co. 
with office at 112 Water St., Boston, and 
factory at Portland, Me. —C. Liffler, 
Jr., is a partner in the firm of Kaler, Car- 
ney & Liffler, insurance, 70 Kilby St., 
Boston. — C. W. Stott is engaged in the 
successful production of coal briquettes 
at Duluth, Minn. — S. R. Wrightington 
recently addressed the Civic Club of 
Newton on the subject of ‘Greater Bos- 
ton.’ — P. MacKaye’s comedy, The 
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Scarecrow, has recently been played in 
New York City. — J. Fyffe, paymaster, 
is now located at the U. S. Naval Sta- 
tion, Guantanamo, Cuba. — M. F. Phe- 
lan’s address is 119 North Common 
St., Lynn. 


1898. 
B. H. Hayes, Sec., 
Andover. 

C. B. Wood is a member of the law 
firm of Morgan, Lewis & Bockins, 934 
Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. — 
W. B. Donham has been elected a direc- 
tor of the Seaboard Air Line R. R. — 
Eliot Wadsworth has been elected a di- 
rector of the Nat. Shawmut Bank, and F. 
L. Ames of the Eliot Nat. Bank of Bos- 
ton. — Hugh Bancroft is a director of 
the Central Trust Co., Cambridge. — 
Dr. T. F. Leon was recently elected as a 
member of the Boston School Commit- 
tee and received the largest vote of any 
of the candidates. — F. A. Sterling has 
given up the woolen manufacturing busi- 
ness and has recently taken examina- 
tions for the Diplomatic Service. — 
Dana De Cordova is with the brokerage 
firm of W. C. Langley & Co., members 
of the Boston & New York Stock Ex- 
changes, 19 Kilby St., Boston. — C. A. 
Clark has recently formed the new firm 
of Clark, Griffith & McWain, 50 Con- 
gress St., Boston, and has transferred his 
Boston Stock Exchange membership to 
Mr. Griffith. — Prof. W. W. Baker is 
spending his sabbatical year in study in 
Europe, address, care of Brown, Shipley 
& Co., London, Eng. — H. D. Scott and 
G. R. Fearing, Jr., 93, recently won the 
National Racquet Championship in 
doubles for the fourth time by defeating 
M. S. Barger, and Payne Whitney, Yale, 
98. — The Chicago members of the 
Class had a little banquet at the La Salle 
Hotel, Jan. 19, which was well attended. 
P. V. Bacon has been appointed secre- 
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tary and he writes to me as follows; 
“The fellows decided that they would all 
try to go to St. Paul to the meeting of 
the Associated Harvard Clubs, and that 
they would like to have all ’98 men pass- 
ing through Chicago on their way to St. 
Paul go to the library of the University 
Club, where you shall have headquarters 
on the day before the ‘special’ train 
goes up to St. Paul. A cordial welcome 
awaits them.” — L. P. Marvin has been 
elected a director of the Alumni Associa- 
tion. — G. B. Burrage is vice-president 
of the Library Bureau Co., Chicago, Ill. 
— John H. Kimmons is teaching physics 
in the Austin High School, Chicago. — 
K. P. R. Neville is a professor of Latin in 
London University, London, Ont. — A. 
H. Howard has moved from Vandergrift, 
Pa., to 115 Adams St., Chicago. — Le- 
land Emerson Bristol is reported to have 
died during the summer of 1910 as the 
result of pneumonia following an opera- 
tion for appendicitis. He was a son of 
Cicero Lathrop and Mary Jane (Weeks) 
Bristol and was born at Omaha, Neb., 
Sept. 24, 1875. He prepared for Harvard 
at Phillips Andover Academy and en- 
tered college in the fall of 1894, graduat- 
ing with the Class in 1898. He was secre- 
tary of the Whist Club and a member of 
Sigma Alpha Epsilon. He wrote as fol- 
lows for Class Report No. II, “The years 
1898-1901 were spent in the Law School, 
with so many of our classmates, un- 
marked by anything except hard work, 
and a gradual decline in health, which the 
succeeding years have failed fully to re- 
habilitate. The winters of 1902 and 1903 
I spent with relatives in Columbia, Mo., 
doing little real work, in the hope of re- 
building my health. The next year I 
spent in the law office of Beardsley, 
Gregory & Kirshner, in Kansas City, and 
in 1904-5 I returned to the Law School 
for a post-graduate year, with the idea of 
fitting myself to teach law. My physi- 
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cian advised me to try a year of Western 
ranch life at the end of the school year, 
so I came to Babb, Montana, at the foot 
of the Rocky Mountains. I am pleased 
to report that the change has done me 
great good.” In 1906-07 Bristol ac- 
cepted a position as assistant professor 
of law at the University of Missouri. He 
was married during the latter part of 
1907 to Alice Calef and remained at the 
University of Missouri until the fall of 
1908, when he resigned his professorship 
on account of pocr health, and went to 
Seattle, Wash. In the summer of 1909 
he became interested in fruit farming at 
Underwood, Wash., and he also taught in 
the village school. He died in Portland, 
Ore. His wife and one son survive. — 
John Flint, Past Assistant Surgeon, U. 
S. N., and son of Lucy Whitwell and the 
late Edward Austin Flint, died of pneu- 
monia, Jan. 11, 1911, at the U. S. Naval 
Hospital, Chelsea. He was born at Are- 
quipa, Peru, April 4, 1876, and prepared 
for Harvard at the Roxbury Latin 
School. During his four years at college 
he played at full-back on the Class elev- 
en and also was catcher on our Senior 
baseball nine. At the time of the Span- 
ish War he enlisted as a private in the 
Sixth Mass. Infantry and served during 
the campaign in Porto Rico. He was 
discharged from service in Jan., 1899. 
He entered the Harvard Medical School 
and graduated in 1903 and the following 
year acted as a house officer at the Mass. 
General Hospital. In May, 1904, Flint 
received an appointment in the U. S. 
Navy as an assistant surgeon, but he re- 
signed and went to Chicago where he 
took up private practice. In Feb. 1906, 
he accepted a second appointment to the 
Naval Medical Corps and was advanced 
to the rank of Past Assistant Surgeon, 
which rank he held at the time of his 
death. His service took him to many of 
the Naval stations including the Philip- 
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pines, and he was also one of the medical 
officers attached to the U. S. fleet on the 
latter part of its cruise around the world 
in 1907-8. 


1899. 
ArtTHuR Apams, Sec., 
Box 5313, Boston. 

B. F. Griffin, on Jan. 1, was promoted 
to be an associate editor of the Boston 
News Bureau. The Boston Post said of 
him at the time: “ Mr. Griffin graduated 
from Harvard in 1899 and has been with 
the Boston News Bureau ever since. He 
wields one of the most graceful pens in 
financial journalism — one that is equal- 
ly happy in verse, prose or statistics.’’ — 
S. L. Wonson is bridge inspector for the 
Missouri Pacific Ry., with headquarters 
at St. Louis; address, 5225 Kensington 
Ave. — T. E. Catlin was elected as a 
Republican in a district formerly strong- 
ly Democratic to the 62d Congress from 
the 11th Missouri District. — A. Ward, 
Jr., was reélected to the New York As- 
sembly from the 25th District; one of the 
few Republicans elected from Manhat- 
tan. — H. N. Stearns was elected a 
Mass. State Senator from the 2d Middle- 
sex District. — C. L. Carr, L. E. Hurd, 
and Roger Wolcott were reélected to 
the Mass. House of Representatives 
from their respective districts. J. E. 
Rousmaniere was defeated for reélec- 
tion. — E. W. Remick is agent for the 
Broadwalk Shoe, a new shoe for chil- 
dren, at 739 Boylston St., Boston. — 
Harold Williams, Jr., is a partner in the 
firm of Hewitt & Williams, lawyers, with 
offices at 18 Tremont St., Boston, and 
Calle Isabel la Catolica 33, Mexico City. 
—P. M. Tucker has consolidated his 
business with that of A. B. Turner & Co., 
under the name of Turner, Tucker & 
Co., with offices at 24 Milk St., Boston, 
and 111 Broadway, New York City. — 
H. W. Barker represents H. L. Craw- 
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ford & Co., bankers of New York, at 625 
Industrial Trust Bldg., Providence, R. I. 
—L. T. Baker is president of Victor 
Shaw Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 
R. I. — Paul Burrage writes that he is 
“associated with the Boston Insurance 
Co., Ramon B. Fuller, president,’ ad- 
dress, 141 Milk St., Boston. — New ad- 
dresses: E. P. Davis, 301 Ryan Bldg., St. 
Paul, Minn.; E. S. Klein, 5504 Oates 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo.; H. F. Barker, 
Vienna, Va.; T. L. Holmes, care of West- 
ern Electric Co., St. Louis. Mo. — Jo- 
seph Albert Jones died of typhoid fever 
Dec. 25, 1910, at Gulfport, Miss. He was 
Ist vice-president of the Gulf & Ship 
Island R. R., and had the active manage- 
ment of that road and other enterprises 
in the South which his father owned. 
The funeral was at Buffalo, N. Y., from 
his father’s home, on Dec. 29. He was 
an only son of Capt. and Mrs. Joseph T. 
Jones. He was married at Chicago, IIl., 
Sept. 21, 1907, to Mary Ruth Seymour. 
His wife and father and mother survive 
him. —S. Parkman Shaw, Jr., is now 
secretary of the Old Colony Trust Co., 
Boston. — A. M. Nowell is vice-presi- 
dent of the Outrigger Club, Honolulu, 
an organization designed to promote 
water sports, especially surf-board 
riding. 


1900. 
Artuur Drinkwater, Sec., 
59 Temple Pl., Boston. 

R. S. Holland’s business address is 
823 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, 
Pa. — F. B. Talbot’s home address is 
100 Cottage Farm Road, Longwood. — 
H. B. Stanton is one of a committee with 
Mr. John Craig and Prof. G. P. Baker, 
to award the Craig Prize of $250 for the 
best play written by a member of Har- 
vard or Radcliffe. — W. N. Seaver is on 
the staff of the New York Public Library 
in the Document Department, 425 
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Lafayette St., New York City; home 
address, 39 W. 12th St. — C. S. Forbes 
is assistant to R. L. O’Brien, ’91, editor 
and president of the Boston Herald. —P. 
A. Atherton’s home address is 7 Charles 
River Sq., Boston. — E. J. Whittier is 
assistant engineer with Swift & Co., ad- 
dress, 34 N. Market St., Boston. — Os- 
borne Howes is with the firm of Bartlett 
Bros. & Co., brokers and bankers, 60 
State St., Boston. — R. Livermore is a 
partner in the firm of Lindsley & Liver- 
more, mining engineers, 60 State St., 
Boston. — Marshall Stimson is secre- 
tary of the Harvard Club of Southern 
California. — H. S. Elliot’s business ad- 
dress is 517 Nevada Bank Bldg., San 
Francisco, Cal. — Ernest Cary’s home 
address is Neligh, Neb., and his business 
address, 13 Little Hall, Princeton, N. J. 
He is teaching Latin in Princeton Uni- 
versity. — H. W. Dana’s address is 1247 
Beacon St., Brookline. — J. T. Wil- 
liams’s address is Atlanta Baptist Col- 
lege, Atlanta, Ga., where he is instructor 
in chemistry and physiology. —G. A. 
Anderegg’s address is 7036 Yale Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. — The following men are 
members of the Mass. legislature: Sen- 
ators: W. R. Evans, Jr., F. P. Bennett. 
Representatives: R. D. Crane, J. L. 
Saltonstall, T. R. Hawley, A. E. Wright. 
— A. S. Friend’s home address is 315 
W. 97th St., and his business address 42 
Broadway, New York City. —E. H. 
George’s home address is 14 Mt. Vernon 
St., Boston. — R. W. Bliss is president 
of the Harvard Club of the River Plate, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, S. A.— R. M. 
Baxter is secretary of the Harvard Club 
of Akron, O. — J. P. Sanborn, Jr.’s ad- 
dress is Harvard Club, 27 W. 44th St., 
New York City. — R. W. Stebbins’s ad- 
dress is University Club, Tacoma, Wash. 
— Dr. J. D. Barney has been appointed 
assistant surgeon to the Out-Patient 
Department of the Mass. General Hos- 
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pital, Boston. — R. M. McCurdy’s ad- 
dress is 110 W. Hill St., Champaign, Ill. 
— H. K. Melcher’s addresses are: home, 
229 State St., Bangor, Me.; business, 
care N. E. Tel. & Tel. Co., Bangor, 
Me. — H. T. Dougherty is librarian of 
the Deborah Cook Sayles Library, Paw- 
tucket, R. I.; home address, 72 Olive St. 
— R.S. Moore’s home address is Savoy 
Road, Salem. — Davis Elkins has been 
appointed a member of the United States 
Senate from West Virginia to complete 
the unexpired portion of the term of 
his late father, Hon. S. B. Elkins. — 
Roswell H. Johnson’s addresses are: 
home, 804 Jennings Ave.; business, 43 
Mutual Bldg., Bartlesville, Okla. — 
Lieut. M. Churchill’s address is Fort 
McKinley, P. I., where he is stationed 
with Battery C, First Regiment Field 
Artillery. — F. C. Kidner is visiting sur- 
geon at the Children’s Hospital at De- 
troit, Mich.; address, Alhambra Apart- 
ments, Detroit. —G. P. Campbell is 
superintendent of the Industrial School 
for Boys at Shirley, one of the State in- 
stitutions; home address, 44 Sacramento 
St., Cambridge. — A. N. Rice is with 
E. H. Rollins & Sons, bankers, 200 
Devonshire St., Boston. 


1901. 
H. B. Crark, Sec., 
5 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 

Sumner Crosby has been elected an 
Assemblyman in the California legis- 
lature; address, 1252 Hawthorne St., 
Alameda, Cal. — E. T. Putnam is as- 
sociated with Glover Allen for the prac- 
tice of architecture, under the firm 
name of Putnam & Allen, 31 Beacon St., 
Boston. — Christopher Ruess is proba- 
tion officer of Alameda County, Cal.; 
address, Oakland, Cal. —G. Franklin 
Neal died on Nov. 26, 1909, at Boston, 
of heart trouble. — C. M. Bard is man- 
ager of the Plymouth Fur Co., Minne- 
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apolis, Minn.; he has been appointed 
chairman of the Publicity Committee in 
connection with the meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Harvard Clubs in Minneapolis 
next June. — The names of C. Palmer 
Woodbury, address, 45 Pine St., New 
York City, and of Carl P. Rollins, 
Montague, Mass., care of Dyke Mill, 
should be added to the Class List. — 
Hugo Parton’s address is Newburyport. 
— G. H. Beers’s address is care of Amer- 
ican Cyanide Co., Niagara Falls, Ont. — 
L. D. Reed’s address is No. 7, Via Tom- 
maso Grossi, Milan, Italy. —C. C. 
Brayton is with the Natumas Consoli- 
dated Co. of California, as general super- 
intendent; address, Hagelstein Bldg., 
Sacramento, Cal.—H. B. Clark has 
been elected a director of the Columbia 
Trust Co., New York City. 


1902. 
B. WENDELL, Jr., Sec., 
44 State St., Boston. 

O. F. Cooper is a partner in the firm of 
Cooper, Gray & Cooper, Mills Bldg., 
San Francisco, Cal. — G. S. Franklin is 
associated with the firm of Spooner & 
Coffin, 32 Liberty St., New York. — Dr. 
H. M. Bruce has changed his address 
from Cedar Falls, Ia., to North Ply- 
mouth, Mass., his business and resi- 
dential address. 


1903. . 
Rocer Ernst, Sec., 
60 State St., Room 1000, Boston. 

G. Bettman is practising law as a 
member of the firm of Kramer & Bett- 
man, 1027 Union Trust Bldg., Cincin- 
nati, O. — H. R. Burgess is treasurer of 
the Metal Seal Sales Co., 112 Water 
St., Boston. — R. W. Child, Cohasset, 
has recently published a novel entitled 
“Jim Hands.” — Augustin Derby, 115 
Broadway, New York City, is practising 
law at that address and is teaching 
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Agency and Criminal Law at the N. Y. 
University Law School. — Roger Ernst 
is practising law as a member of the firm 
of Ropes, Gray & Gorham, 60 State St., 
Boston. — W. E. Clark, C. W. Gilkey, 
and C. Read are teaching at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Ill. — M. F. Graupner 
has been gold mining in Montana; is 
now at Medford, Ore. — P. F. Hall, 120 
E. 30th St., New York City, is branch 
agent at 50 Church St., New York, for 
the George Q. Hill Co., of Boston. — W. 
Langstroth, 10 Grant Pl., Washington, 
D. C., is outside superintendent for J. H. 
De Sibour, architect, of Washington and 
New York. — F. H. Poor, Morristown, 
N. J., is manager of the S. K. F. Ball- 
Bearing Co., 50 Church St., New York 
City. —R. W. Ruhl’s address is 1229 
Riverside Ave., Spokane, Wash. — C. 
H. Scovell, 110 State St., Boston, is a 
certified public accountant, practising 
under the name of Clinton H. Scovell & 
Co.—S.A.Storer is with the Knapp Co., 
art publications, 52 E. 19th St., New 
York City. — A. W. Swann is practising 
medicine at 135 E. 54th St., New York 
City. — Langdon Warner has received a 
Sheldon Fellowship from Harvard Uni- 
versity. . 


1904. 
R. S. Watuace, Sec., 
415 8. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. H. Ball, 1440 Broadway, New 
York, is on the staff of the College 
World, and is a writer for several other 
magazines. He continues to contribute 
under contract, a large supply per week 
for “juveniles.” — F. D. Roosevelt was 
elected in November State Senator from 
Dutchess Co., N. Y. He is at present 
leader of the small group of Democratic 
Insurgents, who are opposing the elec- 
tion of W. M. Sheehan as U. S. Senator 
from New York. — Ralph C. Bean has 
become instructor in science at the Bos- 
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ton Girls’ Latin School. — A. II. Dam- 
on, 28 State St., Boston, has been elected 
a member of the Board of Aldermen at 
Melrose. — A. P. Usher is instructor of 
economics at Cornell University. — Ed- 
ward Bell is U. S. Deputy Consul at 
Cairo, Egypt. — E. N. Durfee is asso- 
ciate professor of law at the University 
of Idaho; address, 106 N. Polk St., 
Moscow, Ida. — E. C. Edson is advance 
press representative for Sara Bernhardt, 
now on tour in this country. 


1905. 
S. N. Hincg ey, Sec., 

161 E. 61st St., New York, N. Y. 

We shall celebrate our Sexennial this 
Commencement. Local committees 
have been appointed for the purpose of 
organizing the details of arrangements. 
Preparations for the celebration on a 
scale larger than for the Triennial are 
under way. Suggestions as to particular 
“stunts” will be welcome. Send any 
such suggestions to R. H. Oveson, 60 
State St., or Robert Winsor, Jr., 115 
Devonshire St. It is hoped that every 
man in 1905 will plan to be on hand. — 
Concerning the circulars which have 
been sent out to each man for prepara- 
tion of the Class Report, about 200 men 
have not yet replied. Those who have 
failed to receive the circular should com- 
municate at once with Samuel N. Hinck- 
ley, Room 50, 50 State St., Boston. 
Those who have received these circulars 
and have not yet replied, should do so at 
once, as all the material must go to press 
not later than March 15. This leaves but 
a few days for editing, even if the circu- 
lar is filled out and returned now. — R. 
H. Bollard announces, under date of 
Nov. 1, that he and Frederic H. White, 
’06, have associated themselves, under 
the firm name of White & Bollard, Inc., 
for the purpose of conducting a general 
mortgage loan business, at 612 Leary 
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Bldg., Seattle, Wash. — R. T. Wheeler 
is associated in the mill supply business 
with Howard Laverack, ’99, at Buffalo, 
N. Y.; the firm name is Erie Mill and 
Marine Supply Co. — W. S. McCartney 
is with the Straight Filament Lamp Co., 
Singer Bldg., New York City. — J. O. 
Safford is vice-president of the Missoula 
Concrete Co., Missoula, Mont. — A. P. 
Rice is chief inspector of hemp with H. 
W. Peabody and Co. of Boston, with 
headquarters in Yucatan, Mexico. — S. 
L. Feist is a lieutenant in the Thirtieth 
Infantry, now stationed at the Presidio 
of San Francisco, Cal. — S. E. Joshua is 
practising law in Youngstown, O., and is 
referee in bankruptcy in the U. S. Dis- 
trict Court. 





1906. 

Nicnotas KEtteEy, Sec., 

52 William St., New York, N. Y. 

C. L. Ames is secretary of the Prac- 
titioners’ Correspondence Course in 
Brief Making, St. Paul, Minn.; home 
address, 501 Grand Ave., St. Paul. — T. 
S. Farelly, 578 West End Ave., New 
York, has left the real estate firm of 
Pease & Elliman, and is now in the real 
estate business with P. L. Hammond, 
’06, at 2 Rector St., New York City. — 
P. L. Hammond’s home address is 142 
E. 40th St., New York.—E. N. 
Jenckes, Jr., is dramatic and exchange 
editor of The Springfield Republican, 
Springfield. — T. F. Jones is instructor 
in history at New York University, Uni- 
versity Heights, New York City. — G. 
T. McClure, 1919 Wallace St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., is doing newspaper work.— H. 
J. Spinden is doing anthropological work 
in the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York. — F. H. White is in 
the mortgage loan business, 612 Leary 
Bldg., Seattle, Wash., with R. H. Bol- 
lard, ’05, under the firm name of White 
& Bollard, Inc.—R. Withington has 
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returned from France, where he spent 
last year as instructor in English in the 
University of Lyons, and is now in the 
Graduate School at Harvard. 





1907. 
Joun Reyno.ps, Sec., 
2 Rector St., New York, N. Y. 
J. Early is practising law in Chicago in 
the office of Peck, Miller & Starr, ad- 
dress, 916 Monadnock Block, Chicago, 
Ill. —S. G. Morely is an archeologist; 
address, 104 W. Manhattan Ave., Santa 
Fé, N. M. — J. H. Ijams is with Harris, 
Forbes & Co., bankers, 56 William St., 
New York. — W. G. Oakman has gone 
to Arizona to take up mining as a pro- 
fession. — M. C. Ware is in the commer- 
cial department of Arthur D. Little, Jr., 
chemists and engineers, 93 Broad St., 
Boston; permanent address is East Mil- 
ton.— F. A. Jenks has given up the bond 
business and entered the Harvard Law 
School. — H. McF. B. Ogilby is studying 
divinity at the Episcopal Theological 
Seminary, Cambridge. — E. Ballantine 
is a musician in Boston. — W. L. Stod- 
dard is an under-secretary to Secretary 
Norton at the White House, Washing- 
ton, D. C. — I. L. Sharfman is professor 
of law and political science at the Im- 
perial Pei-Yang University, Tientsin, 
China, where he expects to remain for 
three years; address, care of the Univer- 
sity. — L. J. Freedman’s residence has 
been changed to 26 Linden PI., Brook- 
line. — C. H. Haring, who spent several 
years at Oxford as a Rhodes Scholar, has 
written a book which was published this 
winter, entitled “‘The Buccaneers in the 
West Indies in the XVII Century.” His 
address for the coming year will be 37 
Perkins Hall, Cambridge.—F. B. 
Swain’s address is 32 Cambridge Ter- 
race, North Cambridge. — B. E. Estes 
and A. B. Fopiano have changed their 
address to 507 Exchange Bldg., 53 State 
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St., Boston. — A. B. Church is practis- 
ing law in New York in the office of 
Wheeler, Curtis & Haight, 27 William 
St. — H. S. Kimball is in the circulation 
department of the Curtis Publishing 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. — M. E. Perkins’s 
address is 95 Mercer Ave., Plainfield, 
N. J. — J. G. Benbow’s address is 580 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston. — F. H. 
Warner, Jr., is with Hawes, Tewskbury 
& Co., bankers, 35 Congress St., Boston. 
— G. W. Waller is with the John A. 
Roebling’s Sons’ Co., Trenton, N. J. — 
H. M. Tillinghast is with R. Hoe & Co., 
manufacturers of printing-presses, in 
New York. — F. M. Gunther is Secre- 
tary to the Legation at Guatemala. — 
J. S. Y. Ivins is practising law with 
Chadbourne & Shores, 30 Pine St., New 
York. — W. C. Mills’s address is 207 
Butler Ave., Irvington, Ind. 


1908. 
Guy Emerson, Sec., 
Box D., Cambridge. 

A. G. Dill is associate professor of 
history and economics at Atlanta Uni- 
versity. — L. C. Josephs is with the 
Westinghouse Co., working in the new 
Pennsylvania tunnel under the North 
River; his duties include the instruction 
of the Pennsylvania Co.’s motormen in 
the operation of the new electric en- 
gines. — A. F. Van Bibber is president 
of the Evans Stamping and Plating Co., 
Taunton. — E. N. Hutchins is an assist- 
ant engineer in the designing division of 
the Board of Water Supply, 165 Broad- 
way, New York City. — E. B. Strass- 
burger has recently opened an office for 
the general practice of law at 1002 Frick 
Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. — K. B. Hawkins 
is with the Merchants’ Life Association 
of Burlington, Ia. — Philip Boyer is in 
the firm of Boyer, Griswold & Co., 71 
Broadway, New York City. — Edward 
Becker has changed his address to 38 
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Garrison Road, Brookline, and is con- 
nected with the Boston office of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Co. — G. G. 
Glass’s address is Lark, Utah, where he 
is working in a mine. — M. J. Lane is 
engaged in cotton manufacturing at the 
Pacific Mills, Lawrence; address, 55 
Jackson St., Lawrence. 


1909. 
A. G. Casie, Sec., 
Box 197, Evanston, Dl. 

Francis Hardon Burr, First Marshal 
of 1909, died of typhoid fever at a pri- 
vate hospital in Boston, Dec. 4, 1910. 
He had been ill for over two months. 
Funeral services were held in Appleton 
Chapel, Dec. 6, all college exercises being 
suspended between the hours of 12 and 
1. The pall-bearers were S. D. Bush, 2d, 
J. W. Cutler, G. P. Denny, W. Gros- 
venor, S. Hoar, C. D. Moss, M. D. Rob- 
inson, and N. S. Simpkins, Jr. Burr was 
in attendance at the Law School when he 
contracted the fever, having entered the 
School the fall after graduation. A fuller 
chronicle of his achievements and the 
esteem and love borne him by his friends 
is given on an earlier page of this issue. 
The following letter was sent to his 
father, Mr. H. M. Burr, ’77, by the Class 
Committee on behalf of the Class: 


Dec. 5th, 1910. 
Dear Mr. Burr : 

The Class of Nineteen Hundred and Nine of 
Harvard University extends to you and your 
family its deepest, most sincere sympathy in 
your present bereavement. 

By the death of Francis Hardon Burr the 
Class has lost its foremost, most respected, and 
beloved member. Francis brought into the 
Class a spirit of clean manhood, honesty, and 
earnestness of purpose which he exemplified in 
the classroom, on the athletic field, or wherever 
he was. 

We join you in mourning the irreparable loss 
of our leader. 

Robert M. Middlemass, 
William M. Rand, 
Class Committee. 
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— S. C. Whipple’s address is Dover, N. 
H., where he is in the wood-working 
machinery business. — M. W. Weeks is 
in the office of Tucker, Anthony & Co., 
53 State St., Boston. —I. A. Whorf’s 
present address is Maple and Vernon 
Sts., Norwood. — P. W. Mowill is an 
architectural draftsman in the Quarter- 
master-General’s Office, in Washington, 
D. C.; his permanent address is 1 Ken- 
sington Road, Arlington, Mass. — W. 
Pier’s address is Paringa Ranch, Heber, 
Cal. — J. P. Hartt is with Patterson, 
Wylde & Windeler, insurance agents, 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Boston. 
— W. D. Phillipbar is with the Yawman 
and Erbe Mfg. Co., 69 Franklin St., 
Boston. — H. McCall has given up the 
grain business and is now with a trust 
company in Portland, Ore.—H. B. 
Barton is spending the year at St. John’s 
College, Shanghai, China, where he is 
teaching. — J. D. Leland is with Pea- 
body & Stearns, architects, Exchange 
Bldg., Boston. — R. E. Peabody is with 
the Mallory S. S. Lines, Pier 38, North 
River, New York City. — H. B. Schwab 
is with Oelrichs & Co., 5 Broadway, 
New York, in the wool department. — 
C. C. Perkins is in the mining machinery 
business with Ingersoll-Rand & Co., 11 
Broadway, New York. — O. W. Knauth 
is studying at Columbia University for a 
Ph.D. in economics. — J. W. Ashwell is 
on the staff of the Arts and Decoration 
magazine, 110 W. 32d St., New York. — 
P. McR. Henry is in the law office of 
Henry and Henry, Des Moines, Ia.; he is 
still a student at the Drake University 
Law School, Des Moines. — P. Brooks 
is with the American Woolen Co., 225 
4th Ave., New York. — E. M. Gilbert is 
in the bond department of Kountze 
Bros., 120 Broadway, New York. — 
The following men have been married, 
the details of which will be found in the 
list of marriages: J. C. Hamlen, Jr., H. 
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McCall, P. W. Mowll, N. W. Niles, W. 
I. Pickering, W. Pier, W. R. Severance, 
I. A. Whorf. 





1910. 
C. C. Littte, Sec., 
5 University Hall, Cambridg 


At this time when the data for the 
First Class Report is being collected the 
Class for the first time begins to take on 
the appearance of an active and nation- 
ally distributed body. The scattering 
looked for at graduation has come and 
from general indications seems to be 
treating the various members of the 
Class kindly. Let us see what has be- 
come of our Class Day officers: Of our 
Marshals, Brown is a mining engineer in 
Mogollon, N. M.; Lanigan is working in 
a mill at Lawrence; Ward is tutoring in a 
private family. Our treasurer, Wyman, 
has turned towards the building of pi- 
anos, and is to be found care of Baldwin 
& Co., Cincinnati, O. Of our Class 
Committee, Gardner is touring the 
world with Bacon and Morgan, and at 
last accounts was in some unpronounce- 
able place in China. Hicks is at work in 
his father’s office, 17 Bowker St., Boston. 
Our Class Day Committee is situated as 
follows: R. C. Hallowell is in the Circu- 
lation Department of the Century Co., 
Union Sq., New York.; de Selding is in 
the office of the Standard Oil Co., 26 
Broadway, New York; Merrihew is in 
the leather business in Boston; L. Wat- 
son is with Estabrook & Co., bankers, 
Boston; Groves is tutoring in a private 
family; L. M. Little is with Parkinson 
& Burr, as bonds salesman, Boston; 
Houston is in the Law School. Of the 
photograph committee, H. Watson is in 
the Chicago office of Estabrook & Co., 
bankers; G. W. Hallowell is working for 
The Woman’s Home Companion, New 
York, and Carter is in the Carter’s Ink 
Co., Cambridgeport. Among the others 
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Eliot, our Odist, is at the Sorbonne in 
Paris; Ohler at the Harvard Medical 
School; Lynes teaches music at the 
Groton School; Hunt is an assistant in 
English; and Sullivan, our Ivy Orator, 
is in the Law School. This finishes our 
officers. Of the rank and file we have 
three ranchers in the Far West: W. B. 
Dayis growing oranges in Phoenix, Ariz.: 
as also is M. B. Carpenter, although he 
suspiciously refrains from mentioning 
what he is trying to raise; M. Waide is 
ranching in Van Tassell, Wyo., and in the 
future we may hope to hear something 
of the relative merits of Arizona and 
Wyoming as homes for newly made grad- 
uates. J. E. Cates is in Portland, Ore., 
where he is in the real estate business; he 
preaches at Stevenson, Wash., at inter- 
vals — therein he is wise, for he teaches 
the people where to live on this earth 
and where to go when they leave it; he 
gets them going and coming. H. S. 
Bryant, whose powers are well known 
among his friends, has decided to make 
use of those powers and has gone into 
the Edison Electric Illuminating Co., 
Boston. Aspinwall now works 12 hours 
a day in the freight yard at Fairmont, 
W. Va.—So it goes. All are occu- 
pied or trying to be. We have come to 
our own as a Class. In order to keep to- 
gether it will be necessary to notify me 
of all changes of business affiliations, or 
of address, and of any marriages, or 
births. It is not necessary to wait until 
one of these events takes place before 
entering into communication with the 
Secretary; write at any time—any news 
will be welcomed. — G. G. Browne is in 
Cambridge, assisting Prof. H. J. Hughes, 
in his work on a book on hydraulics. 
During the autumn Browne was doing 
railroad construction work in eastern 
Kentucky. — F. M. Ryan is with the 
Producers’ Oil Co. of southern Illinois, 
with headquarters in Chicago. — M. 
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Horblit is conducting a preparatory 
school for college at 404 Blue Hill Ave., 
Roxbury. — C. H. Coffin is with the 
Columbia Shade Cloth Co. at 27 W. 24th 
St., New York City. — C. A. Merrill is 
with the Baltimore and Ohio R.R. Co.; 
present address, 216 Pearl St., Grafton, 
W. Va. — J. J. Mahoney, formerly with 
the Siegel Co., in Boston, is now in the 
statistical department of the Western 
Electric Co., New York; address, 116 
W. 13th St. — R. W. Steele has left his 
position on the Boston Journal. — S. C. 
Boyer is with the W. H. McElwain Co., 
shoe manufacturers, Boston. — Alan 
Seeger is at 175 Madison Ave., New 
York. — F. S. Spurr is principal of the 
New Marlboro High School; address, 
Mill River, Berkshire Co., Mass. — J. S. 
Reed writes the Bulletin that 25 Har- 
vard men in Paris dined together at the 
Café Voltaire on Nov. 19. Among those 
present were Prof. W. H. Schofield, J. A. 
Wilder, ’93, Henry Davenport, ’04, W. 
H. Taylor, ’01, H. W. L. Dana, ’03, R. 
H. Greeley, ’01, W. O’D. Iselin, 05, J. A. 
Warner, '09, and T. 5S. Eliot, 10. Robert 
Bacon, ’80, the American Ambassador 
in Paris, was unable to be present at the 
dinner, but sent his best wishes. Reed’s 
address is care of Munroe & Co., 7 rue 
Scribe, Paris. — G.S. Bohlin is an engin- 
eer on electrification work in New York 
City for the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford R.R. — E. S. Wolston is an 
engineer on electrification work for the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford 
R.R., at Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; address 
there, 55 Fletcher Ave. — Richard War- 
ren is with the Boston Consolidated 
Gas Co., 24 West St., Boston. — Henry 
Hooper is with the Peabody Coal Co., of 
Chicago, with headquarters at Marion, 
Ill. — J. D. Donovan is with the Gale 
Shoe Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, 
N. H. — F. R. Bolles is with the West- 
ern Electric Co., Hawthorne, Ill. — C. 
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E. Hale is with P. W. Brooks & Co., 
bankers, 115 Broadway, New York. — 
A. H. Duhig is in the law department of 
Little, Brown & Co., publishers, Boston. 
— H. D. Colton is principal of the High 
School, Walpole; besides his administra- 
tive work, he teaches chemistry, physi- 
ology, and geometry, and acts as athletic 
coach. — E. B. Robins, Jr., is with the 
Portland Railway, Light and Power Co. 
of Portland, Ore.; address, 163 Seven- 
teenth St. — W. T. S. Jones has moved 
to 118 E. 18th St., New York City. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCES. 


G. W. Rosrnson, Sec., 
24 University Hall, Cambridge. 

Prof. S. B. Harding, p ’94, of Indiana 
University, is spending a year’s leave of 
absence in European travel. 

Prof. E. F. Engel, p ’98, of the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, is devoting a year’s leave 
of absence to study at the University of 
Marburg. 

Prof. E. R. Hedrick, p ’98, of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, has a leave of ab- 
sence for the second half of the academic 
year, which he will spend principally in 
study at the Universities of Paris and 
Gottingen. 

E. B. Bryan, Gr. Sch., ’98-’99, for 
some years president of Franklin Col- 
lege, Ind., is now president of Colgate 
University, Hamilton, N. Y. 

Prof. J. H. Coursault, p '00, of the 
University of Missouri, was promoted in 
September last to a full professorship in 
the history and philosophy of education. 

Dr. Ernest F. Langley, p ‘00, has been 
appointed professor of French in the 
Mass. Institute of Technology; address, 
93 Upland Road, Cambridge. 

W. Y. Durand, p '00, is engaged in the 
lumber investigation now being con- 
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ducted by the U. S. Bureau of Corpor- 
ations. 

M. G. Frampton, p ’00, is associate 
professor of English and _ rhetoric, 
Pomona College, Claremont, Cal. 

Prof. J. L. Meriam, p ‘02, of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, is spending the year 
in Germany and England, making a 
study of the elementary school systems 
of those countries. 

Prof. W. M. Smallwood, p ’02, is act- 
ing head of the zodlogical department of 
Syracuse University during the absence 
of Prof. G. T. Hargitt, p ’09; address, 
525 Euclid Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Dr. C. E. Fryer, p ’02, is assistant 
professor and acting head of the depart- 
ment of history at McGill University, 
Montreal, Can. 

The address of Dr. J. W. Beach, p ’02, 
is 1801 University Ave., S. E., Minnea- 
polis, Minn. 

F. L. Paxson, p ’02, is professor of 
American history at the University of 
Wisconsin; address, 629 Frances St. 

Prof. R. W. Neal, p ’03, of the Mass. 
Agriculiural College, has published re- 
cently several articles in periodicals, 
including one entitled “Some Personal 
Conclusions about Things Educational”’ 
in the Graduate Magazine of the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, Nov., 1910. 

G. N. Armstrong, p '03, has been pro- 
moted to a full professorship of mathe- 
matics at Ohio Wesleyan University. 

Prof. K. C. M. Sills, p ’03, has been 
appointed dean of Bowdoin College. 

Rev. J. M. Chambers, Gr. Sch., ’02, 
’03, accepted a call in September last to 
the North Congregational Church, New 
Bedford; address, 222 Pleasant St. 

The address of R. B. Stone, p °04, is 
183 Maine St., Brunswick, Me. 

Dr. J. H. Hanford, p ’07, has removed 
to 5 Park Vale, Brookline. 

Dr. W. A. Morris, p ’07, has been pro- 
moted to an assistant professorship of 


European history at the University of 
Washington; his book, “The Frank- 
pledge System,” was published in No- 
vember as vol. xiv of the Harvard 
Historical Studies. 

G. C. Clancy, p ’07, is studying Eng- 
lish at Columbia University; address, 
530 W. 122d St., New York City. 

A. M. Banta, p ’07, is continuing his 
experimental studies on the evolution of 
cave animals, chiefly at the Station for 
Experimental Evolution, Cold Spring 
Harbor, L. I., N. Y. He spent December 
and January in the cave region of 
Indiana. 

Prof. W. T. Jackman, Gr. Sch., ’05- 
’07, of the University of Vermont, ex- 
pects to devote the summer of 1911 to 
study of the conditions of transportation 
in England, working particularly at 
Bristol and London. 

Dr. E. P. Frost, p ’08, is instructor in 
psychology at Yale University. 

F. E. Baker, p ’09, has been elected 
principal of the Northwestern State 
Normal School, at Edinboro, Pa. 

Dr. A. H. Lybyer, p ’09, read a paper 
on the Turkish Parliament at the meet- 
ing of the American Political Science 
Association in St. Louis during the 
Christmas holidays. Dr. Lybyer has 
been elected a vice-president of the 
Corda Fratres Association of the 
Cosmopolitan Clubs of America. 

R. C. Woolsey, p °10, is in the Law 
School of the University of Chicago; 
address, 5643 Drexel Ave., Chicago. 

J. E. Gillespie, p ’10, has been ap- 
pointed instructor in economics and 
history in the Michigan Agricultural 
College. 

G. M. Janes, p ’10, is studying politi- 
cal economy at Johns Hopkins Univers- 
ity; address, 314 Augusta Ave., Balti- 
more, Md. 

C. H. Mcllwain, p ’03, is to be asst. 
professor of history at Harvard. 
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Dr. Charles Olney Ballou, m ’77, died 
at Providence, R. I., on Jan. 18, of pneu- 
monia, from an attack of which he had 
been suffering for the past two days. Dr. 
Ballou was a lineal descendant of one of 
the oldest families of his State, dating 
back to the earliest time in Rhode Is- 
land’s history. The first of his ancestors 
there was Mathurin Ballou, whose name 
appears upon recorded documents 
among the signatures of the 28 co- 
proprietors of Roger Williams in his 
Providence plantation as having ob- 
tained a grant of land of 25 acres, a part 
of the town of Providence. Since 1877 
the greater part of Dr. Ballou’s life had 
been spent in Providence. Previous to 
that he had held many positions, includ- 
ing his service in the Civil War. He was 
a member of Prescott Post, No. 1, G. A. 
R. He was born in Cumberland, June 
10, 1830, the son of a Universalist min- 
ister of that town, Rev. Barton Ballou. 
His early education was acquired in the 
schools of Rhode Island, supplemented 
by a course at Dudley Academy in Mas- 
sachusetts. For several years he taught 
school in Rhode Island and Massachu- 
setts. In 1850 he entered the dry goods 
business in Detroit, later returning to 
Providence and engaging in the same 
business, in which he remained until the 
Civil War broke out, when he enlisted as 
a private in Company I, Eleventh Rhode 
Island Vols. After the war Dr. Ballou 
was engaged in manufacturing cotton 
goods at North Weare. In 1874 he 
moved to Providence, entering within a 
short time the Harvard Medical School. 
There he was graduated in 1877, and 
upon his return to Providence he opened 
an office and began the practice of medi- 
cine. He had served as junior and senior 
vice department commander of the 
G. A. R., and at the $2d annual state 






































encampment in 1899 he was installed 
department commander. He was a 
member of the Rhode Island Medical 
Society, of the Providence Medical Asso- 
ciation, Rising Sun Lodge, No. 30, A. F. 
and A. M., and a former member of the 
American Council, No.20,0.U.A.M. In 
1857 he married at Providence Sarah 
Emily Darling, the daughter of Wel- 
come B. and Seriah L. (Olney) Darling. 

G. X. McLanahan, / ’99, has formed a 
partnership with H. R. Burton for the 
general practice of law, with offices in the 
Union Trust Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dean T. W. Nadal, p ’03, of Olivet 
College, is a member of the Michigan 
State Board of Education. 

Dr. Thomas James Manahan, s ’96, 
formerly a member of the staff of the 
Mass. General Hospital, died Feb. 14, at 
a private hospital in Brookline in his 
88th year. He was born in Boston. He 
was educated in the public schools, then 
went to Harvard, from which he was 
graduated in the Class of 1896. In 1899 
he was graduated from the Harvard 
Medical School. While at Harvard he 
became prominent in athletics and 
played on both the Freshman and ’Var- 
sity elevens. He gave much time to 
coaching various ’Varsity teams, especi- 
ally the Harvard crews. He had charge 
of the Harvard ’Varsity on their visit to 
England. In the summer of 1903 he was 
the physician to the crew of the cup 
defender Reliance, of which the late 
Capt. Charles Barr was sailing-master. 
During the Spanish-American War he 
assisted the late Dr. Burrell in fitting 
out the hospital ship Bay State, on which 
he made four trips. He was associated 
for many years with the Mass. General 
Hospital. Owing to ill health he retired 
from the hospital for a long vacation. 
He married Miss Margaret Clapp in the 
fall of 1909. 




















B. F. Stanton, p10, is superintendent 
of schools in Ashland, Ky. 

Dr. F. A. Chandler, m ’83, of Addison, 
Me., is a member of the Maine Senate. 

Dr. Joseph Joseph Vincent, d ’69, 
formerly of Brockton and Amherst, and 
a Civil War veteran, who had resided at 
Chatham five years, died Dec. 23, 1910, 
after a brief illness, aged 71. He was a 
native of Brockton, and when the war 
broke out enlisted for three years in Col. 
Fletcher Webster’s 12th Mass. Vols. 
After the war he entered the Harvard 
Dental School and graduated in 1869 in 
the first class from that institution. He 
practised in Amherst about 15 years and 
became a member of the Masonic lodge 
and of Northampton R. A. chapter and 
K. T. commandery. He returned to his 
native city in 1884 and practised there 
18 years. He joined Damocles Lodge, 
K. P., and Fletcher Webster Post, G. A. 
R. He passed several summers in Chat- 
ham, and upon retiring from active busi- 
ness was married to Miss Grace Brown 
of that village. Dr. Vincent leaves a 
widow and one brother, Jason K. 
Vincent of Campello, a retired shoe 
manufacturer. 

G. H. Cutter, / 08, is a member of the 
New Hampshire Legislature from 
Jaffrey. 

Dr. Albert Pfeiffer, d ’07, whose ad- 
dress is 23 Wimpole St., Cavendish Sq., 
London, W., has received the following 
diplomas from the Royal Colleges of 
Physicians and Surgeons: P.L.R.C., 
Lond., and M.R.CS., Eng., 1911. 

W. E. Eaton, m '05, is an assistant 
surgeon in the U. S. Navy; address, care 
of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dr. James Athanasius McDonald, 
m ’66, one of the oldest physicians in 
Charlestown, died there Dec. 8, 1910, of 
pneumonia. He was seventy years old. 
His son, James A. McDonald, Jr., 04, a 
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lawyer, died a week before. Dr. McDon- 
ald was a member of the Legislature 
from the old city of Charlestown in 1866, 
a member of the Charlestown School 
Board from 1869 to 1873, and for 18 
years a member of the Boston School 
Board. He had lived in the Bunker Hill 
district since he came from his native 
place in the early sixties. He was born 
in Charlottetown, P. E. I., May 2, 1840, 
the son of Ronald and Mary (McDon- 
ald) McDonald, both of whom were de- 
scendants of Highland pioneers who, 
after the battle of Culloden, were forced, 
on account of their devotion to the 
Stuart cause and their adherence to the 
Catholic Church, to emigrate to Canada. 
Dr. McDonald attended the schools of 
his native place, later studying at St. 
Dunstan's College. He was a graduate 
of the Prince of Wales College. After 
three years spent in teaching he entered 
Harvard Medical School, graduating in 
1866. Immediately after taking his de- 
gree he settled in Charlestown and began 
the practice of medicine. It was largely 
through Dr. McDonald's able efforts as 
chairman of the committee on drawing 
that the present system of art instruc- 
tion in the Boston public schools was 
made possible. As surgeon of the Ninth 
Infantry he was connected with the 
Mass. Volunteer Militia from 1870 to 
1874. Dr. McDonald was a member of 
many societies, including the Harvard 
Medical Society, Mass. Medical and 
Gynecological Society, Catholic Union 
of Boston, the Catholic Literary Union 
of Charlestown (of which he was presi- 
dent, 1895 to 1899), the Holy Name 
Society of St. Mary's Church, Charles- 
town; he was also president of the con- 
ference of St. Vincent de Paul Society 
connected with St. Mary’s Parish. He 
was a former member of the Clover Club, 
the Bostonian Society, and the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Company. He 
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was also a charter member of Hamilton 
Court, M. C. O. F., and physician fora 
Charlestown lodge of the A. O. U. W., 
and Clan Stuart of Charlestown. He 
married Anne Sprague, daughter of Ru- 
fus and Mary (Ford) Sprague of Charles- 
town. Dr. McDoaald leaves a widow, 
two sons, Dr. W. J., m ’99, and Dr. 
L. R. McDonald, s ’01, and a daughter, 
Anna MacDonald. 

L. L. Callan, / 06, is instructor in law 
in New York University. 

Dr. G. F. Jelly, m ’68, for many years 
a member of the Mass. State Board of 
Insanity, has resigned owing to ill- 
health. Dr. E. W. Taylor, ’88, succeeds 
him. 

B. F. Hamilton, L. S. ’59, represents 
York in the Maine Senate. 

Commodore Alexander McCrackin, 
l 85, U. S. N., retired, died Jan. 14, 
1911, at his home in San Francisco, Cal., 
after a long illness. He was born in 
Indiana, Pa., June 29, 1850. Though 
only 11 years old when the Civil War 
broke out, he yearned for active duty in 
the naval service, but was forced to wait 
two years, when he enlisted. He saw 
much service and served throughout the 
war on fighting ships. At the termina- 
tion of the war he was appointed a mid- 
shipman at Annapolis and was gradu- 
ated in 1870. He served successively on 
the Shenandoah, Brooklyn, Franklin, 
Juniata and Mahopac, on the European 
and North Atlantic stations. From 1880 
to 1882 he was professor of applied 
mathematics at the Naval Academy. In 
the latter year he entered the Harvard 
Law School, and he was graduated in 
1885. On completing his law education 
he was assigned to the Pacific station 
and served on the sloops Adams and 
Shenandoah. From 1888 to 1891 he was 
stationed at the Bureau of Ordnance. 
In 1892 he was made navigator of the 
Marion and in 1894 was assigned to the 
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Naval Academy as the head of the de- 
partment of ordnance. In the Spanish 
War he was executive officer of the gun- 
boat Marietta, in the trip around Cape 
Horn with the battleship Oregon. Later 
he commanded the Monadnock in the 
Philippines, and had command of the 
Oregon battalion ashore, which captured 
Vigan in 1900. For his services in the 
Philippines he was thanked by Pres. 
McKinley. In March, 1904, he came to 
Boston to assume command of the pro- 
tected crusier Des Moines. He remained 
here several weeks, and on April 5, gave 
a luncheon on the Des Moines to the 
members of the Harvard Law Class of 
1885. In September, 1905, he was ad- 
vanced to the grade of captain. Two 
years later he was given command of the 
armored cruiser West Virginia, flagship 
of the Pacific station. His next and last 
command on the active list was his ap- 
pointment as commandant of the Mare 
Island Navy Yard, which berth he held 
until his retirement last July. 

T. A. Barry L.S. 03, is athletic coach 
at the University of Denver, Colo. 

C. G. Willard, p ’04, is sub-master of 
the Punchard School, Lawrence. 

R. G. Carpenter, Sp. 04, has been ap- 
pointed a major on the staff of Gov. 
Bass, ’96, of New Hampshire. 

On Jan. 29, Judge F. H. Hammill, / 
04, of Bristol, R. I., began, in Warren, 
his official duties as justice of the Fifth 
District Court, which district embraces 
the towns of Bristol, Warren and Bar- 
rington. 

Dr. Frank Orland Webber, m ’77, of 
Cambridge, died there on Feb. 14, aftera 
brief illness of pneumonia. He was born 
in Cambridge, March 15, 1854, the son 
of Dr. A. G. Webber, 7 ’49. He received 
his early education in the public schools 
of Cambridge and entered the Mass. 
Institute of Technology, where he re- 
mained two years, leaving it to enter 
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the Harvard Medical School, from 
which he was graduated in 1877. He 
was a member of the Mass. Medical So- 
ciety and practised in Cambridge until 
the time of his death. He married in 
1879 Alice Jeanette Underwood, daugh- 
ter of Nathan Underwood, of Cam- 
bridge, who survives him. He also 
leaves three brothers, Dr. F. W. Web- 
ber, m’79, of Newton, Dr. G. A. Webber, 
of Brookline, and A. B. Webber, ’80, 
superintendent of schools at Stoneham. 

Dr. F. T. Murphy, m ’01, is a trustee 
of Phillips Academy, Andover. 

Dr. Owen Copp, m ’84, of Brookline, 
has resigned as executive officer of the 
Mass. State Board of Insanity to accept 
the post of head of the Pennsylvania 
Hospital for the Insane at Philadelphia. 
Dr. Copp, who is a graduate of Dart- 
mouth and the Harvard Medical School, 
has been on the State Insanity Board for 
12 years. 

William Greene Roelker, 1 ’75, died 
Jan. 24, 1911, at his home, in New York 
City. He was born in 1855, the son of 
Dr. Frederick and Catherine Ray 
(Greene) Roelker. After studying in 
Berlin and Geneva, he was graduated 
from Harvard Law School in 1875, and 
the following year was admitted to the 
Rhode Island Bar. He continued in 
practice at Providence until his removal 
to New York ten years ago. He served 
as a member of the lower branch of the 
Rhode Island Legislature in 1877, and as 
a State Senator in 1894 and 1895. With 
Senator N. W. Aldrich and M. J. Perry, 
Mr. Roelker was active in disposing of 
the strect-railway system at Providence 
to the New Haven R. R. He was a mem- 
ber of the Metropolitan, New York 
Yacht, Army and Navy, and Fencers’ 
Clubs, and also of the Society of Col- 
onial Wars, the Sons of the American 
Revolution, and the Metropolitan Club 
of Washington. 
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Rev. W. J. Dixon, ¢ ’09, is rector of 
Grace Episcopal Church, at Tucson, 
Ariz. 

The permanent office address of Dr. C. 
O. Day, m ’07, is 209 East Ave., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

John Jacob Prevaux, m ’98, was born 
in Oakland, Cal., March 16, 1857. At 
the age of two years he moved to Ames- 
bury, Mass., where he received a public 
school education. He later learned the 
trade of a carriage wood-worker, in 
which he became an expert, continuing 
until the fall of 1890. At this time on ac- 
count of his intelligence, integrity and 
popularity he was honored by an election 
as Representative from Amesbury to the 
Legislature, and was reélected in 1891- 
92-94. The high regard of his fellow 
citizens was further emphasized by his 
election to the Senate from the district 
representing Amesbury and Haverhill, 
in the years 1896 and 1897. While serv- 
ing in the Legislature he entered the 
Harvard Medical School in 1894 and 
graduated in 1898. He pursued a post- 
graduate course at the Mass. General 
Hospital for several months and began 
the practice of medicine in Haverhill in 
January, 1899, which he continued until 
his death from cerebral hemorrhage, Jan. 
7, 1910. He was a member of the Mass. 
Medical Society and the Haverhill Med- 
ical Club. He was also a member of the 
Amesbury Baptist church, an Odd Fellow 
and at one time an officer in the State 
Militia. 

Dr. L. A. Crocker, m ’02, of Brewster, 
is past master of the Grange of that 
place. 

John Nolen, p '05, has been the land- 
scape architect for Charlotte, N. C., 
Savannah, Ga., Roanoke, Va., San 
Diego, Cal., Madison and Lacrosse, 
Wis., Montclair and Glenridge, N. J., 
Reading and Scranton, Pa., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., and Milwaukee. 
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James Plummer Brown, / ’64, died in 
Pittsburg, Pa., Dec. 5, 1910. He was 
born in that city May 7, 1841, gradu- 
ated A.B. at Yale in 1862, and studied 
law at Harvard, graduating LL.B. in 
1864. Later he studied in the office of 
McKnight & Carnahan in Pittsburg, 
and was admitted to the Bar of Alle- 
gheny County in February, 1865. He 
practised law in Pittsburg, from 1865 
to 1869 as a member of the firm of Car- 
nahan & Brown, and afterward alone. 
Along with this, he was for some years a 
member of the real estate firm of J. C. 
Brown & Co. He married Sept. 26, 1867, 
Elizabeth Utley, of Rome, N. Y. She 
died Dec. 8, 1906. Of their three chil- 
dren, the youngest died, a boy of 15, in 
1898. The elder son, Benjamin H. 
Brown, of Pittsburg, and the daughter, 
Mrs. Frederick E. Pierce of New York, 


survive. 


INFORMATION WANTED. 


The Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue 
wishes information concerning the following 
graduates, and requests that any one having 
knowledge of the place and date of birth or 
death, or the present address of any of the 
graduates given in the list, will kindly send the 
information to the Editor of the Quinquennial 
Catalogue, 33 University Hall, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

A.B. 1745. Daniel Pond. 

A.B. 1910. David Augustus McSterling.* 

C.E. 1877. William Frederick Wolf, died in 1896. 

M.D. 1849. John Henry Blake. 

M.D. 1852. Charles Kidder. 

M.D. 1854. Michael William Turner, died at 
Hamilton, Ont., Can. 

M.D. 1856 Francis James Parker. 

M.D. 1862. John Kingsley Lewis. 

M.D. 1867. Thomas Burrus Holines. 

M.D. 1868. Orson Alphonso Boothby, born July 
8, 1845; died in Florida. 

M.D. 1869. John Graham McKay, born March 3, 
1835, in Prince Edward Island, Can.; 
died in California. 

M.D. 1876. John David O°Connell. 

D.M.D. 1876. George Peters Caldwell. 

LL.B. 1838. Charles Franklin Hamer, born in 
1815; died at Cayuga, Miss. 

LL.B. 1857. George Washington Lockwood. 

LL.B. 1859. Nicholas Smith. 


LL.B. 1860. Carll Moses Yulee. 

LL.B. 1861. James Joseph Wright. 

LL.B. 1862. William Edwin Osborn, died at 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

LL.B. 1863. John Freeman Baker. 

LL.B. 1874. James William Johnson, 


LITERARY NOTES. 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Magazine if a review 
is desired. In no other way can a complete reg- 
ister of Harvard publications be kept. Writers of 
articles in prominent periodicals are also re- 
quested to send to the Editor copies, or at least 
the titles, of their contributions. Except in rare 
cases, space will not permit mention of contribu- 
tions to the daily press. ‘ 





Vol. 21 of Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology opens with a posthumous pa- 
per, ‘Critical and Explanatory Notes on 
Vitruvius,” by the late Prof. M. H. 
Morgan, ’81. Professor J. B. Bury, of 
the University of Cambridge, writes on 
“Magistri Scriniorum, dvrvypad7s and 
pepepevddpin.”” H. W. Prescott discusses 
“Three Puer-Scenes in Plautus and the 
Distribution of Réles.” A. S. Pease de- 
scribes ‘‘A Harvard Manuscript of St. 
Augustine.” Prof. C. H. Haskins and 
D. P. Lockwood collaborate on “The 
Sicilian Translators of the Twelfth Cen- 
tury and the First Latin Version of 
Ptolemy’s Almagest.” C. E. Whitmore 
expounds “A Passage in Pindar’s Fourth 
Nemean Ode.” Hetty Goldman pre- 
sents a long study of ‘‘The Oresteia of 
Aeschylus as Illustrated by Greek Vase- 
Painting.” The volume closes with a list 
of Harvard Ph.D.’s in Classical Philo- 
logy, 1875-1909. (Boards, $1.50. For 
sale by Harvard Publication Agent.) 

The Macmillan Co. issue in a neat 
little volume Prof. H. F. Osborn’s ad- 
dress on “Huxley and Education,” in 
which the professor of zodlogy at Co- 
lumbia gives reasons for preferring the 
study of nature to the humanities. 
(Cloth, 12mo.) 
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Prof. Bernadotte Perrin, for many 
years professor of Greek at Yale, and 
recently become emeritus, has put forth 
a volume beautiful in type, paper and 
make-up, and precious in contents. In 
it he prints his translations of “Plu- 
tarch’s Cimon and Pericles,” and adds 
to this his own version of the Funeral 
Oration of Pericles, from Thucydides. 
Prof. Perrin’s translations read well, and 
they are annotated with the most recent 
erudition. The two Lives he has chosen 
from Plutarch are very important; the 
funeral oration is one of the world’s 
masterpieces. His version is bound to be 
more accurate than Clough’s revamping 
of Plutarch; his Thucydidean fragment 
will bear comparison with Jowett’s 
classic version. (Scribners. Cloth, $2net.) 

One of the recent additions to the ad- 
mirable Everyman’s Library is a volume 
of Spinoza’s “‘Ethics’’ and “De Intel- 
lectus Emendatione,” translated by A. 
Boyle. The introduction is by Prof. 
George Santayana, '86, of Harvard. His 
essay, though brief, is most comprehen- 
sive, a model of clear statement, pene- 
trating, profound, and finely written. 
(E. P. Dutton. Cloth, 35 cents.) 

Messrs. Houghton Mifflin Co. an- 
nounce as in preparation for publication, 
it is hoped in 1912, the “Letters and 
Jourfals of Charles Eliot Norton, °46,” 
a biographical record edited by his 
daughter, Miss Sara Norton, and M. A. 
DeWolfe Howe, ’87. This book, which 
will run to two volumes, may confidently 
be expected to be one of the most im- 
portant biographical publications of 
recent years. 

During the past few months W. P. 
Eaton, ’00, has had a monthly article on 
the drama in the American Magazine. 
He has just published a book of reviews 
and essays on the drama, “At The New 
Theatre and Others.” (Small, Maynard 
& Co.) 
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The Harvard Law Review for Febru- 
ary, 1911, printed the following articles: 
“Corporate Personality,” A. W. Ma- 
chen, Jr.; “Administrative Exercise of 
the Police Power,” T. R. Powell; “The 
Seventeenth Century Indictment in the 
Light of Modern Conditions,” C. A. 
Willard; “The Decadence of the System 
of Precedent,” J. S. Sheppard, Jr.; 
“Notes”; “Recent Cases”; ‘Book 
Reviews.” 

Funk & Wagnalls Co. publish “The 
Science of Poetry and the Philosophy 
of Language” by Hudson Maxim, a 
work which it would require an essay to 
describe and several essays to criticise. 
Merely as a curiosity, it is worth exam- 
ination. If it should turn out that Mr. 
Maxim has, indeed, discovered the se- 
cret which the greatest poets have 
hitherto missed, he will win laurels be- 
side which the glory of his material in- 
ventions will be fleeting. (Cloth, 8vo, 
illustrated, $2.50 net.) 

Howard M. Ballou, ’92, secretary of 
the Hawaiian Historical Society, Hono- 
lulu, is associate editor of a new illus- 
trated magazine The Mid-Pacific Maga- 
zine. (Vol. 1, No. 1, Jan. 1911.) 

The Magazine has received from Ginn 
& Co. Freeman M. Josselyn’s translation 
of Francesco Flamini’s well-known “In- 
troduction to the Study of the Divine 
Comedy,” with the author’s revision and 
addenda ($1.25); and “Introduction to 
Political Science,” by Prof. Raymond 
Gettell, of Trinity College ($2). 

Kenneth McKenzie, ’91, asst. pro- 
fessor of Italian at Yale, has translated 
Goldoni’s Il Ventaglio for the Yale Uni- 
versity Dramatic Association. The 
play-book, which is issued by the Asso- 
ciation, contains pictures of the actors in 
costume. There is besides a portrait of 
Goldoni, on whose life and art Prof. 
McKenzie furnisues a brief but inter- 
esting introductivn. 
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Efforts to reduce the facts of history 
to the brevity of a table of logarithms are 
innumerable. The latest we have seen 
is “Croscup’s Synchronic Chart of 
United States History.” The chart it- 
self, with its streams of different colors, 
representing the progress of different 
historic movements, may be useful for 
those who have a knack at dissecting 
puzzles, which we have not; but the 
book contains a really admirable chron- 
ology of events, well-chosen, and well- 
printed. There are also numerous useful 
tables, showing statistics of tariff, pop- 
ulation, and other facts; beside lists of 
presidents and cabinet officers. Small 
inset maps illustrate various events. 
The whole makes a valuable book of 
reference. (Windsor Pub. Co.: New 
York. Cloth, 4to, $1.50 net.) 

Ella A. Knapp, Ph.D., of Goucher 
College and John C. French, Ph.D., As- 
sociate in Johns Hopkins, have compiled 
“The Speech for Special Occasions.” 
There are some twoscore specimens of 
speeches of all sorts, drawn from persons 
as ancient as Queen Elizabeth and as 
modern as Pres. Roosevelt. (Macmillan. 
Cloth, $1.10 net.) 

We have received from Rev. J. Milton 
Vance, Ph.D. (Jena), Professor of Bib- 
lical Instruction in Wooster, O., Univer- 
sity, “ Beitriige zur Byzantinischen Kul- 
turgeschichte,” from the beginning of 
the 4th century, drawn from the writ- 
ings of St. John Chrysostom. Itformsa 
monograph of 80 pages, and seems to be 
a doctor’s dissertation. It is thoroughly 
provided with notes and references. 

No. 1, vol. v1, of Papers of the Pea- 
body Museum of American Archaeology, 
is devoted to a “Commentary upon the 
Maya-Tzental Perez Codex,” and a note 
upon the linguistic problem of the Maya 
Glyphs, by Wm. E. Gates, Point Loma, 
Cal. (Cambridge: Printed by the Mu- 
seum.) 
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Dr. Arthur Fairbanks, Director of the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, is the 
author of a compact “Handbook of 
Greek Religion.” He treats (1) form of 
worship and belief; (2) historical sketch 
of Greek religion; and (3) the relation of 
religion in Greece to other phases of 
social development. The work is schol- 
arly and at the same time sufficiently 
popular to appeal to intelligent readers 
who are not specialists. A large number 
of cuts and plans illustrate the text. 
(American Book Co. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.50.) 

Three important lectures on “The 
Conflict between Individualism and 
Collectivism in a Democracy,” delivered 
at the University of Virginia by Pres. 
Charles W. Eliot, ’53, are printed in a 
convenient small volume. Pres. Eliot 
covers three fields — industries and 
trades, education, and government; and 
he shows with his characteristic clear- 
ness just how far collectivism has gained 
on individualism in each of these fields. 
Although he is an individualist through 
and through, he recognizes the limita- 
tions of individualism, and he proceeds 
to examine to what extent the great col- 
lectivist tendencies of the present — 
such as trusts on one side and labor 
unions on the other — may be helpful to 
the individual. He faces the future with- 
out alarm, believing that the develop- 
ment has been constructive, not destruc- 
tive, and that it will lead neither to an- 
archy nor to despotism. A more inspir- 
ing book in narrower space it would be 
hard to name. Pres. Eliot has the art of 
investing principles with an indefinable 
glow. Facts, in his hands, shine like 
jewels. (Scribners: New York. Cloth, 
12mo, 90 cents net.) 

To be reviewed later: “‘ Popular Law- 
Making,” by Prof. F. J. Stimson, ’76. 
(Scribners.) “The Practice of Surgery,” 
by Dr. J. G. Mumford, ’85. (Saunders.) 
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A complete edition of ‘‘The Poems of 
Eugene Field” has been issued in a 
single octavo volume with a portrait, by 
the Messrs. Scribners. Field’s popular- 
ity with a certain class of readers seems 
not to wane, and they will welcome this 
convenient edition. (Cloth, 8vo, $2 net.) 

“The Qualities of Men” is a little 
book by Prof. Joseph Jastrow on the 
psychology of appreciation. Though 
rambling in outward appearance, this 
essay has structural method, and it gives 
entertaining and often suggestive hints 
of character. It might well be entitled 
“The Philosophy of the Easy Optimist.” 
(Houghton Mifflin Co. Cloth, $1 net.) 

Prof. O. M. W. Sprague, ’94, has re- 
printed from the Quarterly Journal of 
Economics four papers on “Banking 
Reform in the United States.” He gives 
as a sub-title “A Series of Proposals in- 
cluding a Central Bank of Limited 
Scope.” These papers, which attracted 
notice in the Quarterly Journal, will 
doubtless have a much wider reading, 
now that they are obtainable in this 
convenient form. The subject is press- 
ing. Prof. Sprague’s views upon it, 
stated here with systematic cogency, are 
bound to command respect. (Published 
by Harvard University: 2 University 
Hall, Cambridge. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 176, 
$1.) 

Another volume recently issued by 
the University is a ‘Guide to Reading in 
Social Ethics and Allied Subjects,” com- 
piled by teachers in the University. It 
contains lists of books and articles se- 
lected and described for the use of gen- 
eral readers. Many specialists will also 
find in it much to their purpose. It 
forms a very practical bibliography. 
(Boards, 8vo, pp. 265, $1.25, postage, 
18 cents.) 

E. L. Pearson, ’02, whose papers on 
librarian and bibliographical matters 
have entertained many readers of the 
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Boston Transcript and other journals, 
has perpetrated in “The Old Librarian’s 
Almanack, 1774,” a delightful little 
satire, which many reviewers have taken 
seriously. The pages of advice, facing 
the monthly calendars, are full of irony, 
which everybody who owns books or has 
used a library will enjoy. The little 
volume is well got up, and ought to be- 
come rare, if it has the appreciation it 
deserves. (Elm Tree Press: Woodstock, 
Vt. For sale by the author, 4 Park St., 
Newburyport, Mass.) 

“Pages from the Book of Paris,” by 
Claude C. Washburn, ’05, consists of the 
mental saunterings and impressions of ¢ 
young American who has found Bohe- 
mian life in Paris fascinating. It is writ- 
ten in the modern, self-conscious style, 
some way after Henry James, and with 
the philosophy of a youth who, having 
discovered that life is nothing, proceeds 
to live the life of the senses. He has his 
views on art, on books, on morals. “It is 
only convention,” he says, “that makes 
polygamy vile.” The absence of moral 
sense, rather than a desire to go into the 
details of immorality, marks his point 
of view. It is characteristic that, in de- 
scribing an interview with Anatole 
France, he reports what he said to France 
at greater length than what France said 
to him. He seems, in a word, to be a be- 
lated Decadent, who tells us he is young 
— still young enough, let us hope, to 
outgrow the Decadent pose. The book 
is illustrated by many small etchings by 
Lester G. Hornby. (Houghton Mifflin 
Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, $3.) 

H. L. Mason, ’88, is author of “Opera 
Stories,” a book which gives briefly the 
plots (divided into acts) of 124 operas. 
Besides the standard operas he includes 
the most recent, such as Puccini’s The 
Girl of the Golden, West, Mascagni’s Yso- 
bel, Converse’s The Sacrifice, Herbert’s 
Natoma, etc. 
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Gilbert T. Stephenson, p ’06, has col- 
lected into a volume, entitled “Race 
Distinctions in American Law,” a series 
of articles originally contributed by him 
to the American Law Review. He has 
added to these two concluding chapters. 
His subject is most timely. He enables 
us to learn in brief compass just where 
the law discriminates against any mem- 
ber of any race except the dominant. 
Obviously, most of his material concerns 
the negroes. Mr. Stephenson gives not 
only the law but also concrete illustra- 
tions. While the negroes have the lion’s 
share of the book, the cases of the In- 
dians, Chinese, and Japanese are also 
fully considered. The chapters on the 
suffrage and on the solution of the race 
problem should be read by every one who 
wishes to think intelligently on what 
promises to be for a long time to come 
one of our chief internal national diffi- 
culties. Mr. Stephenson pertinently re- 
marks that the multiplicity of proposed 
remedies stands in the way of a solution. 
When churches which assume to worship 
a deity before whom all human beings 
are equal recognize race prejudice, it is 
not surprising that secular legislators 
incorporate that prejudice in laws. (Ap- 
pleton: New York. Cloth, $1.50 net.) 

Vol. x1v of Harvard Historical Stud- 
ies is devoted to “The Frankpledge Sys- 
tem,” by William A. Morris, Ph.D., ’07, 
asst. professor of European History in 
the University of Washington. The dis- 
sertation is carefully prepared and thor- 
ough, and adds another to the several 
important contributions to recondite 
topics which have been treated in this 
series. (Longmans: New York. Cloth, 
8vo, $2.) 

The new volume of Harvard Eco- 
nomic Studies is by Dr. A. N. Holcombe, 
’06, instructor in Government at Har- 
vard, who has made an exhaustive study 
of “Public Ownership of Telephones on 


the Continent of Europe.” He has gone 
into the subject from various sides, from 
the economic, the mechanical, and the 
industrial. He has considered not simply 
the great countries, — France, Germany, 
Austria and Italy, — but the smaller, 
Belgium, Holland, Sweden, Norway, 
Switzerland and Spain. He gives the nec- 
essary data, and, what is equally import- 
ant, he describes the conditions peculiar 
to each country without which we could 
not wisely interpret them. Our Ameri- 
can habit is to generalize from insuffi- 
cient facts, and stretch analogies to the 
breaking point. Thus, when somebody 
discovered that the referendum was 
fairly serviceable in Switzerland, a body 
of enthusiasts rose up to assure us that, 
ergo, the referendum would solve all our 
American political ills. So in regard to 
government ownership of railroads, tele- 
phones, and telegraphs we need to be 
mightily on our guard against promoters 
who argue from experience in countries 
which differ too widely from our own to 
make that experience really pertinent to 
us. Dr. Holcombe furnishes all the neces- 
sary information from which any intel- 
ligent person can draw his own conclu- 
sions. His motto from Dunoyer, “Je ne 
propose rien... j expose,” indicates 
the spirit in which he has prepared this. 
important treatise. (Houghton Mifflin 
Co. Cloth, 8vo, $2 net, $2.17 postpaid.) 

C. A. Nelson, ’60, has prepared for 
publication “The Morris Genealogy; the 
Descendants of Thomas Morris of Con- 
necticut; compiled by Mrs. Cathcart.” 
It includes the Lyman Beecher and 
Barnes families and will be published by 
the A. S. Barnes Co. Mr. Nelson has 
also edited and indexed a “Civic Bibli- 
ography for Greater New York,” which 
should be of special value to students 
of the sociology of New York. It will 
be issued by the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. 
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“French Portrait Engraving, of the 
XVII and XVIII Centuries,” by T. H. 
Thomas, ’03, Austin Teaching Fellow, 
and Assistant in Fine Arts, 1906, is 
issued by G. Bell & Sons, London. 
(Small 4to, 15s. net.) 

Prof. G. R. Noyes, 94, of the Univer- 
sity of California, who recently com- 
pleted his exhaustive Riverside Edition 
of Dryden, has now edited “Selected 
Dramas of John Dryden, with The Re- 
hearsal, by George Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham.” (Scott, Foresman & Co.: 
New York.) He has chosen four plays as 
offering sufficient material for studying 
Dryden’s talent as a dramatist. These 
are: The Conquest of Granada; Marriage 
a la Mode; All for Love; and The Spanish 
Friar. He adds Buckingham’s The Re- 
hearsal as a foil to Dryden. An essay on 
“Dryden as a Dramatist,”’ and copious 
notes on the dramas, make the volume 
scholastically complete. One regrets 
that the type used is rather small, and 
that the binding has rather a bleak and 
forbidding aspect. The time has past 
when publishers of text-books could 
afford to dispense with those mechanical 
improvements which make other books 
attractive to the eye. 

Mr. Alfred D. Sheffield, ’96, has suc- 
cessfully achieved the plan of selecting 
“The Old Testament Narrative,” from 
the statistical, genealogical, lyrical, and 
prophetic portions of the “Old Testa- 
ment.” He has followed the King James 
version, and has made no changes in the 
text; his only purpose being to give each 
episode consecutively. The story of 
Joseph cr of David, of Gideon or of 
Elisha, can be read here without break. 
Likewise, the general history of the Jews, 
so far as it is contained in the ‘‘Old Tes- 
tament”’ is given entire. The text is 
printed as in an ordinary book, logically 
paragraphed, instead of being divided 
arbitrarily and ignorantly into the old 
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verses and chapters. The editor has 
refrained from comment on the religious 
and ethical bearings of the stories, hold- 
ing that their first claim is to be read asa 
whole, and understood in the light of 
their times. The footnotes, therefore, 
are restricted to matters of fact, either 
explaining what is obscure, or summariz- 
ing such results of recent excavation as 
throw light on the text. Some of the 
more important remains are shown in 
the illustrations. As its publishers 
truly state, this volume is “unique, in 
that it puts directly before the reader 
the results of modern investigation. 
The following are its distinctive fea- 
tures: 1. It gives substantially the entire 
Old Testament narrative in the best 
literary version, freed from irrelevant 
matter, repetitions, disarrangements, 
and the more serious errors of transla- 
tion. 2% Archaeological pictures and 
summaries that elsewhere are available 
only in detailed commentaries or in 
special volumes and reports, are here 
given directly at the passages which they 
bear upon. 8. The text is preceded by a 
compact summary of Hebrew history, 
showing its general setting in the ancient 
world and the successive parts in it taken 
by the prophets. The period of the 
divided kingdoms and the exile is pre- 
ceded by a chronological table.” Mr. 
Sheffield is to be congratulated on hav- 
ing prepared a book which ought to be 
welcome to thousands of readers who 
have not the special knowledge required 
for sifting the living history from the 
archaeology of the “Old Testament.” 
(Houghton Mifflin Co. Cloth, illus- 
trated, crown 8vo, $1.50 net.) 
“Historic Girlhoods,” by Rupert S. 
Holland, ’00, is a companion volume to 
his “Historic Boyhoods.”’ It contains 
the stories of over a score of famous 
women, from St. Catherine of Siena to 
Louisa Alcott, and includes characters as 
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diverse as Catherine de’ Medici and Joan 
of Arc, Mary Queen of Scots and Poca- 
hontas, Marie Antoinette and Florence 
Nightingale. Mr. Holland has the gift of 
making biography popular with young 
readers. He sticks to facts, but clothes 
them with interest by showing them as 
links in interesting lives. He has done a 
real service in this book and its prede- 
cessor. The many illustrations are well 
chosen. (G. W. Jacobs & Co.: Philadel- 
phia. Cloth, 8vo, $1.50 net.) 

The North American Review, now in 
its 97th year had for its first editor Wm. 
Tudor, H. C. 1796. Following him most 
of the editors have been Harvard men, 
viz: Willard Phillips, 1810; Prof. E. T. 
Channing; R. H. Dana, 1808; Edward 
Everett, 1811; Jared Sparks, 1815; A. H. 
Everett, 1806; J. G. Palfrey, 1815; 
Francis Bowen, ’33; A. P. Peabody, ’26; 
J. R. Lowell, 38; C. E. Norton, ’46; E. 
W. Gurney, ’52; Henry Adams, ’58; and 
H. C. Lodge, ’71. 

An article by Dr. J. W. Babcock, ’82, 
on “Prevalence of Pellagra’’ has been 
reprinted from the Journal of the South 
Carolina Medical Assoc., 1911. 

The Harvard Theological Review main- 
tains its high standard, and gains stead- 
ily in circulation. The January number 
contains the following articles: ‘‘ The Old 
Theology and the New,” W. A. Brown; 
“The Shepherd of Hermas and Christ- 
ian Life in Rome in the 2d Century,”’ K. 
Lake; “‘The Social Settlement after 25 
Years,” G. S. White; “Is Faith a Form 
of Feeling?”’ A. C. Armstrong; “The 
Synoptic Mind,” G. R. Dodson; “Some 
Problems of the Science of Religion,” 
I. King; “The Moral Argument of The- 
ism,” G. A. Barrow; “Hebrew Ostraca 
from Samaria,” D. G. Lyon. 

“My Harp is on the Willow Tree,” 
and ‘‘As Sing the Thrushes,” are com- 
positions by H. L. Gideon, p ’06. (Wit- 
mark & Sons, New York.) 


F. W. C. Hersey, ’99, is editing for 
Ginn & Co., Stevenson’s “Treasure 
Island.” 

The December Harvard Law Review 
contains the following articles: ‘*The 
Powers of Regulation Vested in Con- 
gress,” Max Pam; “Selden as a Legal 
Historian,” H. D. Hazeltine, 1 ’98; 
“The Meaning of Fire in an Insurance 
Policy against Loss or Damage by 
Fire,” E. H. Abbot, Jr., ’03. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott, h ’80, who is again 
University Preacher at Harvard this 
year, has written a compact and pun- 
gent little book on “The Spirit of De- 
mocracy.” He searches for the essen- 
tials of that spirit, and having found and 
defined them, he applies them to the 
great departments of life today — to 
industry and politics, to the school and 
to the church. He has an interesting 
chapter on socialism, and another on 
religion. His indefectible optimism in- 
spires him throughout. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co. Cloth, $1.25 net.) 

The February number of the Quar- 
terly Journal of Economics includes the 
following articles: ‘Railway Specula- 
tion,” W. Z. Ripley; ‘Distribution of 
Income in Great Britain and Incidence 
of Income Tax,” R. H. Smith; “‘Eco- 
nomic History and Philology,’ Leo 
Wiener; “Railway Rate Theories of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. II,” 
M. B. Hammond; “Some Aspects of the 
Wool Trade of the United States,” P. T. 
Cherington. Reviews: Recent Books on 
the Principles of Economics: Blanchard, 
Meade, Johnson, Wicksteed, Hobson; 
Roswell C. McRea; Mr. Mallock as 
Statistician and British Income Statis- 
tics, Allyn A. Young. Notes and Mem- 
oranda: Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
in Minnesota, Victor Nelson Valgren; 
The Position of Income Bonds, as Illus- 
trated by those of the Central of Georgia 
Railway, Arthur S. Dewing. 
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Prof. J. H. Cox, p '00, of West Vir- 
ginia University, has published a book 
for young readers, ‘‘Knighthood in 
Germ and Flower,” containing new 
translations of Beéwulf and of the story 
of Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. 

G. H. Blakeslee, p ’00, and Prof. G. 
Stanley Hall, p ’78, are editors-in-chief 
of the Journal of Race Development, a 
new periodical started under the aus- 
pices of Clark University. 

Dr. W. C. Brenke, p ’07, has pub- 
lished, through the Century Co., “A 
Text-Book in Advanced Algebra and 
Trigonometry.” 

Beacon Biographies. It is a pleasure to 
welcome two more volumes in this series, 
which has maintained, on the whole, a 
remarkable standard of excellence. 
Both the recent additions are among the 
best of the series. Worthington C. Ford, 
h ’09, the distinguished editor of Wash- 
ington’s works, furnishes a compact, 
well-balanced and very clear story of 
Washington’s career. We do not know 
where to turn elsewhere for so good a 
sketch that can be read in an hour: and 
it is much more than a “sketch,” be- 
cause it represents full knowledge and 
mature judgment. Of equal value is the 
biography of Benjamin Franklin, by 
Lindsay Swift, ’77. Franklin’s career 
was, in a very real sense, picturesque, 
and Mr. Swift describes it in picturesque 
style. He has a talent for narrative: but 
he sacrifices no requirements of accuracy 
in order to be entertaining. One wishes 
that these brief life-stories of two of the 
Founders of the Republic could be read 
by every schoolboy of 14 in the United 
States. (Small, Maynard & Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 16mo, portrait, 75 cents each.) 

Pamphlets Received. ““ Transportation 
Facilities in and around the City of 
Boston,” Statement by Maj.-Gen. W. A. 
Bancroft, ’78, pres. of the Boston Ele- 
vated Ry. Co.; Boston: G. H. Ellis Co., 
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printers. — Department of Historical 
Research, Carnegie Institution, Washing- 
ton; Director’s Annual Report, 1910, by 
J. F. Jameson. — Carnegie Foundation, 
Fifth Annual Report of the President 
and Treasurer. Bulletin No. 5 of Car- 
negie Foundation: “Academic and In- 
dustrial Efficiency.” — “Taxation of 
Land Values in Massachusetts,” Jonas 
M. Niles. — ‘Gen. W. T. Sherman as a 
College President,” by D. F. Boyd, late 
president of Louisiana State Univ.; 
reprinted from American College, April, 
1910. — “‘Harvard Medical School in 
1788-89,” translated from Memoirs of 
P. de S. La Terriére, by David Heald; 
reprinted from Boston Medic. and 
Surgic. Journ.—‘“‘The College in 
Southern Development,” by W. P. Few, 
pres. of Trinity College; from South 
Atlantic Quarterly, Jan., 1911. — “The 
Initiative and Referendum: An Effect- 
ive Ally of Representative Govern- 
ment,” by Prof. L. J. Johnson, ’87; 4th 
edit. revised. (Mass. Direct Legislation 
League, Boston, 5 cents.) “‘The Law of 
Waters,” Synopsis of Lectures at Law 
School, Univ. of Minnesota, 1910-11, by 
R. G. Brown, ’84, Minneapolis. — “‘A 
World Treaty of Arbitration,” by J. L. 
Tryon, p °94; Amer. Peace Soc., 31 
Beacon St., Boston. — “A Recent His- 
tory of English Law,” by A. L. Cross, 
95; from Michigan Law Rev., Nov. 1910. 
— “On the Mills-Reincke Phenomenon 
and Hazen’s Theorem Concerning the 
Decrease of Mortality from Diseases 
other than Typhoid following the Puri- 
fication of Public Water-Supplies,” by 
Prof. W. T. Sedgwick, of Mass. Inst. of 
Techn., and J. S. MacNutt, ’06, Health 
Officer of Orange, N. J.; from Journ. of 
Infectious Diseases, Aug. 24, 1910. — 
“Good Taste and Conscience,” by Prof. 
W. G. Howard, ’91; from Mod. Lang. 
Assoc. Publications, xxv, 3.— “‘The 
Inversion of Temperature Amplitudes 
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and Departures in the U. S.,” by F. H. 
Bigelow, ’73. — ‘“‘The Southwest Soci- 
ety of the Archaeol. Inst. of Amer., Bul- 
letin No. 7, Lummis Library and 
Mink Library,” Los Angeles, Cal. — 
“In Memoriam, James Clark Jordan, 
70.” — “‘ Associated Members of Amer- 
ican Societies,”’ by Prof. E. C. Pickering, 
8 65; from Pop. Science Monthly, Sept. 
1910. — ‘“‘Note Sulle Antiche Favole 
Italiane,” by Prof. K. McKenzie, 91. — 
“Some Personal Conclusions about 
Things Educational,” by R. W. Neal, 
03; Univ. of Kansas Grad. Mag., Nov. 
1910. 
MAGAZINE ARTICLES. 


American. (Dec.) “‘ The Return of Farce,” W. 
P. Eaton, *00. 

Amer, Journ. of Numismatics. (Oct.) ‘* Medals, 
etc., Lllustrative of Medicine,” H. R. Storer, ’50. 

Atlantic. (Dec.) ‘*The Hero’s Conscience,” 
G. Bradford, Jr., [°86]; ‘* The Tariff and the Tar- 
iff Commission,’ F. W. Taussig, 79; ** William 
James,” J. J. Putnam, ’66. (Jan.) ‘Lee and 
Davis,’’ G. Bradford, Jr., [’86]. (Feb.) “German 
and British Experience with Trusts,” G. H. 
Montague, ’01 ; ‘* Lee and the Confederate Gov- 
ernment,’’ G. Bradford, Jr., [’86]; ‘‘ Miserere, 
Domine,” J. B. Fletcher, ’87. 

Century. (Dec.) ** Challapine, the Russian Me- 
phistopheles,”’ H. T. Finck, °76 ; ‘‘ The Christmas 
Stratagem,” F. D. Millet, 69. (Feb.) T. B. 
Reed,”’ H. C. Lodge, ’71. 

Columbian. (Jan.) “ The Futility of Socialism,” 
J. L. Laughlin, °73. 

Cosmopolitan. (Jan.) ‘‘The Way of Peace,” 
R. W. Kauffman, [’96]. 

Education. (Jan.)** Endowed Colleges and Pub- 
lic Schools,” T. A. Jaggar, Jr., 93; ‘‘ Training 
of College Bred Teachers,” P. H. Hanus; ‘‘ The 
‘Psalm of Life’ in Latin Verse,’”’ B. F. Hard- 


ing, °78. 
Educational Rev. (Feb.) ‘‘ Graecia Capta,” H. 
W. Smyth, °78. 


Forum. (Dec.) ‘‘ Music of the Passion Play,”’ 
H. L. Gideon, p °06. 

Journ. of Philosophy, Psychology, &c. (Sept.) 
“*The Passing of the Supernatural,” A. H. Lloyd, 
"86. 

Lippincott’s. (Jan.) *‘ Criticism,” R. W. Ber- 
gengren, °93. 

Metropolitan, (Feb.) ‘Theodore Roosevelt — 
Please Answer,” M. E. Stone, Jr., °97. 

Modern Lang. Assoc. Publications. (Sept.) 
“The Pastoral Elegy and Milton’s Lycidas,”’ W. 
C. Brenke, p ’07. 


North Amer. Rev. (Nov.) “‘ Pres. Taft and the 
Extra-Constitutional Function of the Presi- 
dency,” 8S. J. Kornhauser, 01. (Dec.) ‘*The 
Clew to Modern Italy,’’ W. R. Thayer, ’81. 

Popular Science Monthly. (Jan.) ‘* Euthenics 
and Eugenics,” C. B. Davenport, ’88; ‘‘ The 
Meteorology of the Future,’’ C. Abbe, ’94. 

Scribner's. (Dec.) ‘“‘Christmas for Big Ame,” 
J. Fox, Jr., 83. (Jan.) ‘‘On the Way to India,” 
P. Collier, ¢’82; ‘‘The Sky-scraper,’’ G. Hib- 
bard, ’80. (Feb.) ‘The Gateway to India,” P. 
Collier, ¢ °82; ‘*Women and Wealth,” J. L. 
Laughlin, '73; ‘In a Library,’ A. D. Ficke, ’04. 

World’s Work. (Feb.) ‘What is ‘ Scientific 
Management,’’’ A. W. Page, ’05. 


SHORT REVIEWS. 


—Kant and His Philosophical Revolu- 
tion. By R. M. Wenley. (Scribners: New 
York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50.) This is an 
excellent book for all students of Kant, 
whether they are interested in technical 
philosophy or in the history of culture. 
Its aim is one of lucid exposition and ex- 
planation, combined with enough of ap- 
preciation and critical estimate through- 
out, to hold together organically the his- 
torical material. The author’s philo- 
sophical point of view, consistent and 
systematic in itself, is in no part of the 
volume unduly obtruded. The desidera- 
tum of a brief but ground-covering text- 
book of Kant, for both the learned and 
the general reader, seems here attained. 
Throughout the book, full acknowledg- 
ment is given to the work of predecessors 
in this field. And, at the commencement 
of chapters, extended lists are printed, 
both of the various editions and transla- 
tions into English of Kant’s own writ- 
ings and also of works bearing upon him 
or illustrating his influence. Among all 
writings relating to Kant in the English 
language, preéminence is assigned to 
Edward’s Caird’s monumental estimate, 
“The Critical Philosophy of Immanuel 
Kant.” And, in this assignment, Prof. 
Wenley’s taste and discrimination are 
well attested. In its own scholarship the 
brief volume under review exhibits the 
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widest range of information and the 
amplest authority. In plan, the book is 
divided into three main parts, of which 
the second is the shortest and the third 
the longest; though, if the last chapter, 
“Forward from Kant,” be regarded as a 
general Conclusion, the three sections of 
the main treatment are of nearly equal 
length: “Origins,” “Development,” 
“Achievement.” “Origins” include both 
“Larger” and “Nearer” ‘“Environ- 
ment,” Early Life and “The Inner 
Man.” “Development” carries the 
Kant of maturity through the “Period 
of Hesitation” and the Dissertation of 
1770. With a consideration of the “Cri- 
tique of Pure Reason” our author enters 
the period which the reviewer has re- 
christened that of Achievement (Part 
III, “The Philosophical Revolution’’), 
In this latter portion of the book more 
than in previous sections, the personal 
equation of the author is necessarily in 
evidence; and always to good purpose. 
If the focus of Prof. Wenley’s interpre- 
tative elucidation could in a phrase be 
indicated, the reviewer would hazard the 
suggestion that it lies in the emphasis 
laid upon the contrast between the Cri- 
tique of Pure Reason with its somewhat 
undesirable dualistic agnosticism and 
the Critique of Practical Reason with its 
autonomistic if contentless moralism; 
our author rightly implying (see pp. 
207-8 and the two last chapters almost 
throughout) that the standpoint of the 
latter Critique, if only taken epistemo- 
logically as well as ethically, would 
provide both for epistemology a unifying 
and comprehensive basis in autonomy 
and for ethics a richness of content or 
concrete validity which, for Kant, would 
seem to have been incompatible with 
freedom. And on Prof. Wenley’s part 
this emphasis is, fortunately, without 
any of the anti-intellectual bias which 
vitiates much current pragmatism. But 
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any such snapshot summary of a work 
like that under review must be too crude 
for serious insistence. Suffice it that the 
book is a weighty one, presenting at once 
a numerous array of facts briefly and 
clearly stated, and a systematic and 
well-reasoned philosophic interpretation 
to bind them together. — Reginald C. 
Robbins, ’92. 

—The American Commonwealth. By 
James Bryce, h’07. New Edition. Com- 
pletely Revised Throughout with Addi- 
tional Chapters. (Macmillan: New 
York. Cloth, 8vo, 2 vols., $4 net.) It is 
seldom that the author of a classic of 
this kind lives to revise it for a genera- 
tion younger than that which he first 
addressed. Mr. Bryce’s first edition, 
published in 1888, at once took its place 
as the authority on the subject. He is- 
sued a revision five years later, and now, 
more than 20 years after its first appear- 
ance, he has the good fortune to send out 
this, the definitive, revised and enlarged 
version. He says in his preface that it 
was not without anxiety that he entered 
on this final task, fearing lest the hopeful 
spirit which his observation of American 
institutions from 1870 to 1894 inspired 
in him might be damped. “But all I 
have seen and heard during the last few 
years,” he says, “‘makes me more hope- 
ful for the future of popular govern- 
ment.” Not only Americans, but be- 
lievers in democracy everywhere, will be 
cheered by this opinion of the man best 
qualified to pass judgment. The British 
Ambassador’s great treatise is very 
fairly divided between a description of 
the working of every department of the 
government, and a criticism of practices 
and tendencies; in a word, it is both con- 
crete and philosophical. Many readers 
who may not care to be informed about 
the machinery of elections or courts, 
will be most eager to know what Mr. 
Bryce thinks of the result obtained. So 
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his views on public opinion, on the boss 
system, and on a score of similar topics, 
are most important. For instance, he 
believes (in 1910) that the number of the 
more desirable class who go into public 
service is increasing; that the spirit of 
reform has put the party system on the 
defensive; and that the recent adminis- 
tration in New York City has been purer 
and more efficient than before. Among 
the subjects which today arouse most 
anxiety is Immigration; in discussing 
this, Mr. Bryce shows that while there is 
cause for alarm, the assimilative power 
of the United States is still incalculable. 
Most pregnant are his chapters on the 
Negro Problem. He points out the evils 
of the situation, but does not regard the 
Negro as a political danger. A new 
theme is Imperialism, which he scarcely 
approves, although he remarks that “in 
realizing herself as a World Power 
America has not become more arrogant 
or more combative.” Nevertheless, he 
says, “‘the Declaration of Independence 
is a plant ill fitted for transplantation to 
tropical lands inhabited by backward 
races.” Of Woman Suffrage, another 
matter which has pressed to the front, 
Mr. Bryce says that it is social rather 
than political, and that politically it 
might result in neither all the benefits 
nor all the evils which its advocates and 
opponents predict. On the social side, he 
has serious misgivings, which he does not 
specify. We cannot even refer to the 
many pregnant dicta in the chapters in 
which Mr. Bryce sums up his examina- 
tion of American social institutions. His 
last word is one of cheer. “‘ America,” he 
says, “has still a long vista of years 
stretching before her in which she will 
enjoy conditions far moreauspicious than 
any European country can count upon.” 
America, he adds, “‘marks the highest 
level, not only of material well-being, 
but of intelligence and happiness.” 


—Essays in American History dedi- 
cated to Frederick Jackson Turner. 
(Henry Holt & Co.: New York. Cloth, 
8vo, $1.50.) This valuable series of 
studies is dedicated to Professor Turner 
on the occasion of his presidency of the 
American Historical Association by ten 
of his former students at the University 
of Wisconsin, now scattered from Mass- 
achusetts to Oregon and from Wiscon- 
sin to Louisiana. The subjects with 
which they deal are particularly diplo- 
matic history, the history of political 
parties, the spread of Western settle- 
ment, and various aspects of American 
sectionalism — themes which will be 
recognized as characteristic of Professor 
Turner’s own teaching and writing. 
Eight of the essays are monographic 
studies drawn from original sources, in- 
cluding the British, French, and Mexi- 
can archives, and manuscript collections 
at Washington and in Wisconsin, Vir- 
ginia, and Georgia. Of more general 
scope are the interesting suggestions of 
Professor Reinsch respecting the study 
of South American history, and a pene- 
trating, brilliant, and altogether delight- 
ful analysis of the temper and ideals of 
Kansas by Professor Carl Becker of the 
University of Kansas. The volume is 
edited by Professor Guy Stanton Ford of 
the University of Illinois, whose intro- 
duction bears convincing testimony to 
Professor Turner's “power to kindle his 
spirit and his love of scholarship in other 
men.” It should be a source of gratifica- 
tion to all Harvard men that one who 
has in so uncommon a degree “this 
most precious gift of the gods to the 
teachers of men”’ is now enlisted in the 
service of Harvard University. 

— Heralds of a Liberal Faith. Edited 
with an Introduction by Samuel A. 
Eliot, 84. Vol.1. The Prophets. Vol. 1. 
The Pioneers. Vol. 11. The Preachers. 
(American Unitarian Association: Bos- 
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ton. Cloth, 8vo, $1 per vol.; $2.50 per 
set.) This is a notable collection of bio- 
graphical sketches of the group of men 
who from the middle of the 18th till the 
last part of the 19th century exerted a 
very great influence, intellectual and 
religious, on the development not only 
of Massachusetts but of all parts of the 
country into which the Yankee spirit 
penetrated. The 17th century saw the 
planting here of a Puritan Common- 
wealth, with its strict theology. By that 
natural process of liberalization which 
rewards the sincere pursuit of truth, the 
truth gradually made the descendants of 
the Calvinists free. The three volumes 
which Dr. S. A. Eliot has edited record 
the stages which marked the progress of 
liberalization. We have in the first vol- 
ume the lives of the men who, sporadic- 
ally as it appeared then, prophesied lib- 
erty, and in so prophesying seemed more 
or less heretical to their contemporaries. 
Next came the actual pioneers — Free- 
man, Henry Ware, Tuckerman, Chan- 
ning, Buckminster, and their followers. 
Finally, there are the preachers of the 
liberal faith after it had become recog- 
nized and was no longer persecuted — 
J. H. Allen, W. H. Furness, J. F. Clarke, 
H. W. Bellows, Gannett, Hedge, Starr 
King, Ephraim Peabody, George Ripley, 
Wasson, Weiss, and many more, whose 
activity has come down to the present 
generation. The several hundred me- 
moirs and sketches in this collection are 
carefully prepared; many of them are 
vivid; and all testify to the ennobling 
effect of devotion to liberty and tolera- 
tion. These men were the leaven which 
leavened the whole lump of religious be- 
lief in the colonies and later in the nation. 
Their lives deserve to be known, and 
their services to be gratefully remem- 
bered by every American. The books 
are simply but handsomely bound and 
well printed. 
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—A Lawyer’s Recollections. By George 
A. Torrey, 59. (Little, Brown & Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, $1.50 net.) Mr. Torrey 
has given us, in modest form, a straight- 
forward human document. He tells his 
life, from its beginning in Fitchburg 
some 70 years ago, with much vividness. 
The Puritan simplicity of a Massachu- 
setts small town in the forties, the 
pranks of the boys, the manner and 
customs of the village, are made to live 
again. Mr. Torrey fitted for college at 
Leicester Academy. Of his four years at 
Harvard he has many recollections. His 
stories of Benny Peirce, Stubby Child, 
Fanny Bowen, and the other academic 
celebrities of that generation are very 
entertaining. Nothing is better than the 
anecdote of Sophocles, who, suspecting 
him of cribbing at the first recitation, 
marked him two on a scale of eight, and 
never varied from that mark during the 
two years that Mr. Torrey had to take 
his courses. After college, came law 
practice in Fitchburg, gradually extend- 
ing to Boston. Mr. Torrey’s reminis- 
cences of bench and bar for fifty years 
contain many anecdotes of persons more 
or less distinguished, and many good 
stories of clients and colleagues. Who- 
ever reads his book will get more than 
one hour's amusement from it. 

—Brandywine Days: or, The Shep- 
herd’s Hour-Glass. By John Russell 
Hayes, ’89. (Biddle Press: Philadelphia. 
Cloth, 8vo, illustrated, $1.50 net.) This 
is a delightful book to issue from the 
heart of our wild-whirling life. A book of 
peace and tranquillity, in which true 
love of nature, and appreciation of 
poetry, plain living and high thinking 
are set forth with contagious charm. 
Mr. Hayes records under various dates 
thoughts appropriate to the spring, sum- 
mer or autumn. His musings are whole- 
some, inspiring, fragrant, like wafts from 
a June garden. He quotes many poems, 
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or parts of poems, and contributes a fair 
share of his own, which have bucolic 
grace and delicacy, and a remarkable 
gift for reporting in poetic medium a 
close observation of Nature and sym- 
pathetic response to her moods. Books, 
friends, ideals, the sweetness of life well- 
lived, the glory of the poet’s dream, the 
unfailing comradeship of Nature — 
these are themes which Mr. Hayes dis- 
courses upon in his delightful way — a 
way which has the plasticity and sur- 
prises of some of the books he tells of. 
Beautiful illustrations from photographs 
of the Brandywine and its neighborhood 
prove that Mr. Hayes has not keen 
dreaming of Arcadia but really dwells in 
the poet-haunt which his book cele- 
brates. 

— Europe since 1815. By Charles 
Downer Hazen, Professor of History in 
Smith College. American Historical 
Series. (Holt: New York. Cloth, 8vo, 14 
colored maps, pp. xxv + 825, $3 net.) 
Prof. C. H. Haskins, h ’08, Dean of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences, is general editor of the new 
historical series, in which this is the first 
volume. If the series maintains the high 
level of Prof. Hazen’s book, it will be 
indeed valuable. Mr. Hazen has an un- 
usual gift of condensation. This does 
not, however, result in dryness; for he 
articulates the various parts of his ma- 
terial very skilfully and he tells his story 
in an agreeable way. He addresses the 
average intelligent reader, who is seek- 
ing for compact and definite informa- 
tion. There are few of the great Euro- 
pean political movements of the past 
century which are not clearly described. 
If you want to know the leading facts 
about the rise of the national spirit in 
Hungary, or the Kulturkampf, or the 
Dreyfus Case, you will find each stated 
in a few pages. By grouping his material 
in sufficiently comprehensive chapters, 
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Prof. Hazen succeeds in avoiding frag- 
mentariness. He gives also word por- 
traits in miniature of many of the per- 
sonages who made the history he nar- 
rates. His work, which comes down to 
1909, has easily the field in English. For 
the last 25 years, it is almost without a 
competitor; and for the earlier period it 
will be found much more valuable than 
Fyffe’s, or C. M. Andrews’s, or Miiller’s, 
surveys. The maps are serviceable; so 
too are the bibliographical notes. The 
volume should be on every bookshelf, 
whether for reading or for reference. 
America being now a world-power, it 
behooves Americans to know how the 
world in which they move has recently 
developed. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


*,* All publications received will be ac- 
knowledged in this column. Works by Har- 
vard men or relating to the University will be 
noticed or reviewed so far as is possible. 


The Coming Religion. By Charles F. Dole, ’68. 
(Small, Maynard & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo.) 

A Latin Grammar. By Harry Edwin Burton, 
Ph.D., Professor of Latin in Dartmouth College. 
(Silver, Burdett & Co. : Boston. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 
327.) 

Banking Reform in the United States. A Series 
of Proposals, including a Central Bank of Limited 
Scope. By 0. M. W. Sprague, Asst. Professor in 
Harvard. (Publication Office: Harvard University. 
Cloth, 8vo, $1.) 

A History of English Dramatic Companies. By 
John Tucker Murray, 99. (Houghton Mifflin Co. : 
Boston. Cloth, 2 vols., demi 8vo, $7.50 net, post- 
age, 40 cents.) 

Huzley and Education. By Henry F. Osborn, 
Professor in Columbia University. Address at the 
opening of the college year. (Macmillan. Cloth, 
12mo.) 

The Conflict Between Individualism and Col- 
lectivism in a Democracy. Three Lectures. By 
Charles W. Eliot,’53.(Scribners: New York. Cloth, 
12mo, 90 cents net.) 

Spinoza’s * Ethics” and ** De Intellectus Emen- 
datione.” Translated by A. Boyle, with an intro- 
duction by Professor G. Santayana, ’86. (Every- 
man’s Library. Cloth, 35 cents.) 

A Lawyer's Recollections. By George A. Torrey, 
59. (Little, Brown & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.50.) 
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Plutarch's Cimon and Pericles, with the Fu- 
neral Oration of Pericles. Translated by Berna- 
dotte Perrin, Professor Emeritus of Greek in Yale 
University. (Scribners: New York. Cloth, 8vo, 
$2 net.) 

The Science of Poetry and the Philosophy of 
Language. By Hudson Maxim. (Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co.: New York. Cloth, 8vo, illustrated, $2.50 
net.) 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. Vol. 21. 
(Harvard Univ. : Cambridge. Boards, 8vo, $1.50.) 

The Speech for Special Occasions. Edited by 
Ella A. Knapp and John C. French. (Macmillan: 
New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.10 net.) 

Brandywine Days: or The Shepherd's Hour- 
Glass. By John Russell Hayes, ’89. (Biddle Press: 
Philadelphia. Cloth, 8vo, illustrated, $1.50 net.) 

The Old Librarian’s Almanack. 1774. By Ed- 
mund L, Pearson, ’02. (Elm Tree Press: Wood- 
stock, Vt. Boards, 8vo.) 

A Synchronic Chart of United States History. 
With Diagrams, Maps, and Statistical Tables of 
Political and Economic Progress. By George E. 
Croscup, B.A.( Windsor Publishing Co. New York: 
$1.50 net.) 

Beitrage zur B: tinischen Kulturgeschicht 
Von Rev. J. Milton Vance, Ph.D., Professor im 
Wooster, O., University. (Jena: Neuenhahn. 
Cloth, 8vo.) 

The Old Testament Narrative in its Classic 
English Version. Separated and edited by Alfred 
D. Sheffield, 96. (Houghton Mifflin Co. : Boston. 
Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, $1.50 net.) 

Public Ownership of Telephones on the Contin- 
ent of Europe. By A.N. Holcombe, ’06, Ph.D., 
Instructor in Government at Harvard. Harvard 
Economic Studies, vol. v1. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, 8vo, $2 net.) 

Popular Law-Making. A Study of the Origin, 
History, and Present Tendencies of Law-Making 
by Statute. By Frederic J. Stimson, 76, Profes- 
sor of Comparative Legislation in Harvard Uni- 
versity. (Scribners : New York. Cloth, 8vo, $2.50 
net.) 

Pages from the Book of Paris. By Claude C. 
Washburn,’05. Etchings by L. G. Hornby.(Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $3 net.) 

Commentary upon the Maya-Tzental Perez Co- 
dez, with a Concluding Note upon the Linguistic 
Problem of the Maya Glyphs. By William E. 
Gates. Papers of the Peabody Museum, vol. v1, 
no. 1. (Peabody Museum: Cambridge.) 

Il Ventaglio. By CarloGoldoni. Translated for 
the Yale University Dramatic Association, by 
Kenneth McKenzie, °91. (New Haven, Conn. 
Paper.) 

The American Commonwealth. By James Bryce, 
h°07. New and Revised Edition. (Macmillan: 
New York. Cloth, 8vo, 2 vols., $4 net.) 

The Practice of Surgery. By James G. Mum- 
ford, 85, M.D., Instructor in Surgery in the Har- 
vard Medical School. (W. B. Saunders Co. : Phil- 
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adelphia. Cloth, 8vo, 682 illustrations, 1015 pp., 
$7 net.) 

Flamini’s Introduction to the Study of the Di- 
vine Comedy. Translated by Freeman M. Josselyp: 
(Ginn: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25.) 

A History of Education in the United States 
since the Civil War. By Charles F. Thwing, ’76, 
President of Western Reserve University. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.25 net.) 

The Qualities of Men. An essay in appreci- 
ation. By Joseph Jastrow. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1 net.) 

The Spirit of Democracy. By Lyman Abbot, A 
*90. (Houghton Mifflin Co. : Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.25 net.) 

Historic Girlhoods. By Rupert 8. Holland, ’00. 
(George W. Jacobs & Co.: Philadelphia. Cloth, 
8vo, illustrated, $1.50 net.) 

Europe since 1815. By Charles Downer Hazen, 
Professor of History in Smith College. American 
Historical Series. General Editor, Charles H. Has- 
kins, Professor of History at Harvard. (Holt: 
New York. Cloth, 8vo, 14 maps, $3 net.) 

Unitarian Thought. By Ephraim Emerton, ’71, 
Professor of Church History in Harvard Univer- 
sity. (Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 
net.) 

The Frankpledge System. By William A. Mor- 
ris, p 07. Harvard Historical Studies, vol. x1v. 
(Longmans: New York. Cloth, 8vo, $2.) 

The Poems of Eugene Field. Complete edition. 
(Scribners: New York. Cloth, 8vo, portrait, $2 
net.) : 

Introduction to Political Science. By Raymond 
G. Gettell, M.A., Professor of History and Politi- 
cal Science, Trinity College. (Ginn: Boston. Cloth, 
8vo, $2.) 

A Guide to Reading in Social Ethicsand Allied 
Subjects. Lists of Books &c. for the use of General 
Readers. By Teachers in Harvard University. 
(Publication Office: Cambridge Boards, 8vo, 
$1.25.) 

Race Distinctions in American Law. By Gilbert 
T. Stephenson, ’06. (Appleton : New York. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.50 net.) 

A Handbook of Greek Religion. By Arthur 
Fairbanks. (American Book Co.: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, $1.50.) 

Selected Dramas of John Dryden with The Re- 
hearsal by George Villiers. Edited by George R. 
Noyes, Asst. Professor, University of California. 
(Scott, Foresman & Co. : Chicago. Cloth, 8vo.) 

Shelburne Essays. Seventh Series. By Paul 
Elmer More, p 93. (Putnam: New York. Cloth, 
8vo, $1.25 net.) 

The Treatment of Disease. A Manual of Prac- 
tical Medicine. By Regnold Webb Wilcox, m’81. 
(Blakiston: Philadelphia. Cloth, 4to, $7.50 net.) 

Speeches in Stirring Times and Letters to a Son. 
By Richard Henry Dana, Jr., °37. Edited by Rich- 
ard H. Dana, 3d, 74. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: 
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Boston. Cloth, 8vo, portraits, $3, postpaid, $3.20.) 

Heralds of a Liberal Faith. Edited with an In- 
troduction by Samuel A. Eliot, ’84. Vol. 1, ** The 
Prophets.’’ Vol. 2, ‘* The Pioneers.’’ Vol. 3, “* The 
Preachers.” (American Unitarian Association : 
Boston. Cloth, 8vo, $1 per volume, $2.50 per set.) 

Beacon Biographies. George Washington. By 
Worthington Chauncey Ford, h ‘07. Benjamin 
Franklin. By Lindsay Swift, ’77 (Small, May- 
nard & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 16mo, portrait, 75 
cents each.) 


MARRIAGES. 


*,* It is requested that wedding announce- 
ments be sent to the Editor of the Graduates’ 
Magazine, in order to make this record more 
nearly complete. 

[1890.] William Frederic Tilton to 
Elizabeth Hewes, at Cambridge, 
Jan. 10, 1911. 
George Herbert Chittenden to 
Mrs. Adena Harvey Sheldon, at 
Cabot, Vt., Nov. 12, 1910. 
James Walter Rankin to Carolyn 
Howard Heston, at Summit, 
N. J., Dec. 28, 1910. 

[1892.] Alfred Augustus Wheeler to 
Abbie Dorothy Cook, at Leomin- 
ster, Jan. 26, 1910. 
Ralph Bisbee to Minnie Galt 
Ward, at New York, N. Y., Jan. 
24, 1911. 

. William Gilman Sewall to Angela 
de Acosta, at New York, N. Y., 
Nov. 15, 1910. 

. Christopher Minot Weld to 
Serena Gilman Marshall, at New 
York, N. Y., Dec. 12, 1910. 

. Paul Burrage to Eva D. Cooke, 
at Chestnut Hill, Nov. 1, 1910. 

. Charles Lancaster Carr to Joseph- 
ine May, at Dorchester, Nov. 16, 
1910. 

. Samuel Parkman Shaw, Jr., to 
Jane Mason Stockton, at Boston, 
Jan. 11, 1911. 

. Maxwell Savage to Marguerite 
Downing, at New York, N. Y., 
Jan. 18, 1911. 

. William Sloan Simpson to Ele- 


anora Laurenson Myer, at Balti- 
more, Md., Jan. 21, 1911. 

. John Lee Saltonstall to Gladys 
Durant Rice, at Bedford Village, 
Westchester County, N. Y., Dec. 
10, 1910. 

Edward Cook to Bertha Bentley, 
at Pelham, N. Y., Nov. 16, 1910. 

. Alfred LeRoy Becker to Eulabee 
Dix, at New York, N. Y., Dec. 
22, 1910. 

[1900.] Cicero Justice Polk to Margaret 
E. Reilly, at Boston, Oct. 22, 
1901. 

[1902.] Paul Harvey to Mrs. Bland 
Ballard, at Santa Barbara, Cal., 
Nov. 8, 1910. 

1903. Lloyd Thornton Brown to Marian 
Epes Wigglesworth, at Milton, 
Jan. 14, 1911. 

1903. Augustin Derby to Olga Con- 
verse, at Washington, D. C., Jan. 
24, 1911. 

. Granville Johnson to Jeannette 
Smiley Fallon, at Jamaica Plain, 
Jan. 12, 1911. 

. Walter Rupert Tuckerman to 
Edith Miller, at Madison, N. J., 
Dec. 28, 1910. 

. Henry Bertram Higgins to Helen 
Louise Agnew, at Lancaster, Pa., 
Nov. 14, 1910. 

. Thomas Blagden to Mary Pren- 
tiss Hastings, at East Orange, 
N. J., Feb. 4, 1911. 

. George Gurdon Steele to Kathryn 
Geibel, at Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 
18, 1910. 

. John Appleton Tuckerman to 
Katharine S. Atterbury, at New 
York, N. Y., Dec. 10, 1910. 

. Harold Hedge Coryell to Rose 
Alice Kohler, at Boston, Dec. 31, 
1910. 

. John Perry Bowditch to Alice 
Bradford, at Concord, Jan. 21, 
1910. 
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(1905.] Harvey Chace Perry to Lydia 
Trimble Sharpless, at Haverford, 
Pa., Jan. 14, 1911. 

Edwin Babcock Stillman to Eth- 

elwyn C. Phillips, at Providence, 

Oct. 4, 1910. 

Alton Glenn MacKenzie to Mrs. 

Clara Stoiber English, at Phila- 

delphia, Pa., Dec. 22, 1910. 

Robert Payson to Kate Wheeler, 

at Portland, Me., Oct. 4, 1910. 

Clark King to Ana de Zafra, at 

Seville, Spain, Jan. 27, 1911. 

Franklin Snow Whitney to Louise 

Clark, at Dorchester, Jan. 1, 1910. 

William Maxwell Evarts Perkins 

to Louise Sanders, at Plainfield, 

N. J., Dec. 31, 1910. 

Marc Clinton Clapp to Florence 

Harper, at Wichita, Kan., Nov. 

12, 1910. 

John Glenn Benbow to Frances 

Elizabeth Breck, at Newton, 

Nov. 30, 1910. 

(1907.] William Cabot Bramhall to 
Christine Mitchell Dexter, at 
Brookline, Dec. 3, 1910. 

{1907.] Frank Brown Swain to Lottie 

Gertrude Hennick, at South 

Hadley, Nov. 8, 1910. 

Irving Sterling Brown to Vera 

McBee, at Amos, W. Va., Jan. 3, 

1911. 

Henry McCall to Doris Lawson, 

at Scituate, Dec. 15, 1910. 

({1909.] Nathaniel William Niles to 
Martha Pitkin Chapman, at 
Brookline, Nov. 17, 1910. 

{1909.] Winthrop Pier to Josephine 

Case, at Los Angeles, Cal., Jan. 

10, 1911. 

William Rotch Severance to 

Susan Williams Grinnell, at New 

Bedford, Feb. 18, 1911. 

Philip Waldstein Mowll to Clara 

Helen Worthley, at Arlington, 

Sept. 28, 1910. 


1906. 


1906. 


1906. 


1906. 


1906. 


1907. 


1907. 


1907. 


1908. 


1909. 


1909. 


1909. 
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1910. John Arnold Curtis to Dorothy 
Rumsey Mercer, at Newton, Nov. 
29, 1910. 

1900. Gurdon Saltonstall Parker 
to Julia de Forest Tiffany, at 
New York, N. Y., Dec. 10, 1910. 
1900. Thomas Crimmins to Julia 
A. Trowbridge (Mrs. Herbert 
Lloyd), at Augusta, Fla., Feb. 11, 
1910. 

1903. Robert Waldo Ruhl to 
Mabel Jeannette Works, at Rock- 
ford, Ill., Dec. 29, 1910. 

1904. Manton Copeland to Ruth 
Winsor Ripley, at Taunton, Dec. 
20, 1910. 

1905. Edwin Ellis White to Lulu 
Agatha Liesener, at Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Jan. 7, 1911. 

1907. John Vassar Stark to Isa~- 
belle Sarah Marshall, at New 
York, N. Y., June 8, 1910. 

1907. George Evelyn Doyen to 
Sally Thompson Crary, at New 
York, N. Y., Oct. 8, 1910. 

1909. James Clarence Hamlen, Jr., 
to Eleanor Cleveland Downing, at 
New York, N. Y., Feb. 9, 1911. 

1909. Isaiah Atkins Whorf, to 
Mary Lizzie Fowler, at Cam- 
bridge, Nov. 12, 1910. 

LL.B. 1903. Robbins Battell Anderson 
to Mary Morris, at Duluth, 
Minn., Nov. 1, 1910. 

LL.B. 1906. Arthur William Coolidge 

to Mabel Frances Tilton, at Nor- 

wood, Dec. 15, 1910. 

1908. Albert Perley Norris to 

Grace Emeline Wyeth, at Cam- 

bridge, Feb. 9, 1911. 

1904. Samuel Warren Goddard to 

Alice W. Goddard, at Brockton, 

Nov. 29, 1910. 

Ph.D. 1908. Grinnell Jones to Gene- 
vieve Lufton, at Cambridge, Aug. 
18, 1910. 


S.B. 


S.B. 


S.B. 


S.B. 


S.B. 


S.B. 


S.B. 


S.B. 


S.B. 


M.D. 


M.D. 
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NECROLOGY. 


nov. 1, 1910 to gan. $1, 1911. 


With some deaths of earlier date, not pre- 

viously recorded. 

PREPARED BY WM. H. TLLLINGHAST, 
Editor of the Quing ial Catalogue of 
Harvard University. 

Any one having information of the decease of 
any Graduate or Temporary Member of any de- 
partment of the University is asked to send it to 
the Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue, 33 

University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 





Gravuates. 


The College. 


1843. Francis Charles Williams, b. 2 
Nov., 1825, at Boston, Mass.; d. 
at Brookline, Mass., 27 Nov., 
1910. 

1847. John Flagg Gardner, b. 12 Oct., 
1825, at Ipswich, Mass.; d. at 
Manassas, Va., 12 Nov., 1910. 

1849. Artemas Ward Lamson, LL.B., 
b. 24 March, 1830, at Dedham, 
Mass.; d. at Dedham, Mass., 21 
Nov., 1910. 

1852. Jonathan Dwight, b. 29 Aug., 
1830, at Boston, Mass.; d. at New 
York, N. Y., 28 Nov., 1910. 

1852. William Cole Leverett, b. 29 Oct., 
1830, at Roxbury, Mass.; d. at 
Philadelphia, Pa., 17 Jan., 1911. 

1853. Adams Sherman Hill, LL.B., 
LL.D., b. 30 Jan., 1833, at Bos- 
ton, Mass.; d. at Boston, Mass., 
25 Dec., 1910. 

1854. Robert Henry Renshaw, b. 29 
April, 1833, at Bristol, Pa.; d. at 
Charlottesville, Va., 17 Aug., 
1910. 

1857. James Jackson Higginson, b. 19 
June, 1836, at New York, N. Y.; 
d. at New York, N. Y., 5 Jan., 
1911. 

1860. Frank Haseltine, b. 17 Dec., 1837, 
at Philadelphia, Pa.; d. at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., 18 July, 1910. 


1861. 


1862. 


1862. 


1864. 


1866. 


1868. 


1869. 


1870. 


1871. 


1871. 


1874. 


1875. 


1875. 


1877. 
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Charles Edward Inches, A.M., 
M.D., b. 31 Aug., 1840, at East 
Boston, Mass.; d. at Boston, 
Mass., 12 Jan., 1911. 

Charles Jerome Coleman, b. 15 
Sept., 1841, at Cincinnati, O.; 
d. at Passaic, N. J., 5 Dec., 1910. 
John Hoag Dillingham, b. 1 June, 
1839, at West Falmouth, Mass.; 
d. at Philadelphia, Pa., 15 May, 
1910. 

Almon Danforth Hodges, b. 16 
July, 1843, at Providence, R. L.; 
d. at Roxbury, Mass., 7 Nov., 
1910. 
Francis Augustine Harris, M.D., 
b. 5 March, 1845, at Arlington, 
Mass.; d. at Winthrop, Mass., 18 
Jan., 1911. 

Aaron Marshall Elliott, b. 24 Jan., 
1844, at Wilmington, Del.; d. at 
Baltimore, Md., 9 Nov., 1910. 
Eugene Malcolm Johnson, b. 4 
June, 1845, at Boston, Mass.; d. 
at Brookline, Mass., 17 Oct., 
1910. 

Frederick Wilcox Chapin, b. 17 
Nov., 1849, at Middletown, 
Conn.; d. at Springfield, Mass., 
15 Dec., 1910. 

Israel Putnam Dana, b. 12 Aug., 
1849, at Danville, Vt.; d. at 
Loomis, N. Y., 5 Nov., 1910. 
Nathaniel Goodwin Read, b. 15 
Aug., 1849, at Cambridge, Mass.; 
d. at Brookline, Mass., 18 Nov., 
1910: 

George Riddle, b. 22 Sept., 1851, 
at Charlestown, Mass.; d. at 
Boston, Mass., 26 Nov., 1910. 
Willard Brown, b. 26 Aug., 1853, 
at Lowell, Mass.; d. at New York, 
N. Y., 29 Dec., 1910. 

Henry Hall Buck, A.M., LL.B., b. 
11 Mar., 1854, at Boston, Mass.; 
d. at Boston, Mass.,10 Nov.,1910. 
Daniel Elijah Smith, b. 5 Aug., 











XUM 





1878. 


1878. 


1881. 


1881. 


1882. 


1885. 


1892. 


1894. 


1895. 


1898. 


1899. 


1899. 


1909. 
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1852, at Quincy, Mass.; d. at 
Miami, Fla., 18 Oct., 1910. 

John Holmes Morison, b. 21 Jan., 
1856, at Baltimore, Md.; d. at 
Boston, Mass., 30 Jan., 1911. 
William Anthony Spinney, b. 27 
Jan., 1847, at Wilmot, N. S., 
Can.; d. at Amesbury, Mass., 1 
Jan., 1911. 

George Chichester Fisher, b. 24 
Sept., 1858, at Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
d. at San Francisco, Cal., 10 Nov., 
1910. 

John Cummings Munro, M.D., b. 
26 March, 1858, at Lexington, 
Mass.; d. at Boston, Mass., 6 
Dec., 1910. 

George Clifford Buell, b. $ July, 
1859, at Rochester, N. Y.; d. at 
Rochester, N. Y., 17 Dec., 1910. 
Justin Perry Miner, b. 1 Oct., 
1859, at Sheridan, N. Y.; d. at 
Dunkirk, N. Y., 16 Dec., 1910. 
James Edward Givens, b. 25 
April, 1861, at Greenwood, Va.; d. 
at Louisville, Ky., 14 March, 
1910. 

James Athanasius McDonald, 
LL.B., b. 19 May, 1871, at Bos- 
ton, Mass.; d. at Charlestown, 
Mass., 2 Dec., 1910. 

Shirley Everton Johnson, b. 30 
Nov., 1871, at Louisville, Ky.; d. 
at New York, N. Y., 26 Jan., 1911. 
John Flint, M.D., b. 4 April, 1876, 
at Arequipa, Peru; d. at Chelsea, 
Mass., 11 Jan., 1911. 

Challis Bowker, b. 12 July, 1874, 
at Sweetsburg, Can.; d. at Alle- 
gheny, Pa., 17 Nov., 1910. 
Joseph Albert Jones, b. 20 Aug., 
1877, at Meadville, Pa.; d. at 
Gulfport, Miss., 25 Dec., 1910. 
Francis Hardon Burr, b. 15 Sept., 
1886, at Chestnut Hill, Mass.; d. 
at Boston, Mass., 4 Dec., 1910. 
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1853. 


1905. 


1856. 


1862. 


1864. 


1866. 


1877. 


1877. 


1889. 


1910. 


1870. 


1875. 


Scientific School. 


Robert Crowe Tevis, b. 11 April, 
1829, at Shelbyville, Ky.; d. at 
Louisville, Ky., 3 Dec., 1910. 
Harold Francis Cutter, b. 19 
Nov., 1882, at Brookline, Mass.; 
d. at Wilmington, Del., 1 Dec., 
1910. 


Medical School. 
Henry Wheelock Browne, b. 24 
Nov., 1831, at Medway, Mass.; 
d. at Hubbardston, Mich., 8 Nov., 
1910. 
Samuel Alonzo Davis, b. 17 Sept., 
1837, at Bridgton, Me; d. at 
Somerville, Mass., 3 Jan., 1911. 
Thomas Dawson, d. at Charlotte- 
town, P. E. I., Can., 26 Nov., 
1910. 
James Athanasius McDonald, b. 
2 May, 1842, at Charlottetown, 
P. E. I., Can.; d. at Charlestown, 
Mass., 8 Dec., 1910. 
Charles Olney Ballou, b. 10 June, 
1830, at Cumberland, R. I.; d. at 
Providence, R. I., 18 Jan. 1911. 
Charles Edward Clark, b. 8 July, 
1850, at Auburn, Me.; d. at Pas- 
saic, N. J., in Jan. 1911. 
Hilary Tucker Sweeney, b. 22 
Aug., 1864, at Boston, Mass.; d. 
at East Boston, Mass., 11 Jan., 
1911. 
Oren Newton Dages, b. 27 Oct., 
1884, at Gallipolis, Ohio; d. at 
Littleton, Mass., 21 Sept., 1910. 


Law School. 


Julius L Brown, b. 31 May, 1848, 
at Canton, Ga.; d.at Atlanta, Ga., 
4 Sept., 1910. 

William Greene Roelker, b. 12 
June, 1854 at Cincinnati, Ohio; 
d. at New York, N. Y., 24 Jan., 
1911. 
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Honorary Graduate. 


1879. Luther Dimmick Shepard, 
D.M.D., b. 11 Sept., 1837, at 
Windham, Me.; d. at Boston, 
Mass., 26 Jan., 1911. 


Temporarp Members. 
The College. 


(1856.] William Cochran Higginson, b. 
26 Oct., 1836, at Stoneham, 
Mass.; d. at Boston, Mass., 26 
Dec., 1910. 

[1865.] Francis Glean Gorham, b. 20 
May, 1844, at Boston, Mass.; 
d. at New York, N. Y., 28 Jan., 
1911. 

[1876.] Charles Joseph Bellamy, b. 7 
May, 1852, at Chicopee Falls, 
Mass.; d. at Springfield, Mass., 
12 Dec., 1910. 

[1880.] John Charles Bond, b. 23 Oct., 
1857, at Derry, N. H.; d. at 
Waverley, Mass., 1 June, 1910. 

{1885.] John Morrison-Fuller, b. 2 April, 
1863, in Macon Co., Va.; d. at 
St. Louis, Mo., 12 Dec., 1910. 

[1897.] David Hunt, b. 8 Feb., 1875, at 
Boston, Mass.; d. near Yale, 
Mich., 26 Nov., 1910. 

[1902.] Fitzhugh Coyle Goldsborough, 
d. at New York, N. Y., 23 Jan., 
1911. 


Scientific School. 

(1863.] James Hampden Robb, b. 27 
Oct., 1846, at Philadelphia, Pa.; 
d. at New York, N. Y., 21 Jan., 
1911. 

[1867.] George Cushing Billings, b. 15 
June, 1845, at Boston, Mass.; d. 
at Framingham, Mass., 7 Jan., 
1911. 


Medical School. 


(1862.} Horace Smith Fuller, d. at Hart- 
ford, Conn., 30 Dec., 1910. 
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(1871.] Philip Mass, d. at San Francisco, 
Cal., 10 Sept., 1910. 

[1879.] Charles James Curran, b. at 
South Hadley, Mass.; d. at 
North Adams, Mass., 30 Dec., 
1910. 


Law School. 

[1862.] William Brackett Weeks, d. at 
Lebanon, N. H., 27 Jan., 1911. 

[1877.] Nathaniel Henchman Davis, b. 
26 April, 1858, at Cincinnati, 
Ohio; d. at Cincinnati, Ohio, 17 
Nov., 1910. 

[1900.] Philip Clay Jack, b. 13 Sept., 
1875, at Gardiner, Me.; d. at 
Gardiner, Me., 18 Dec., 1910. 

{1905.] John Abernethy Brewer, b. 14 
March, 1879, at Oakland, Cal.; d. 
at Oakland, Cal., 17 Dec., 1910. 


Officers not Graduates. 


John LaFarge, University Lec- 
turer on Composition in Art. 
1871-1872, b. 31 March, 1835, at 
New York, N. Y.; d. at Provi- 
dence, R. I., 14 Nov., 1910. 
Charles James Hughes, Lecturer 
on Mining Law 1902-03, 1905- 
06, b. 16 Feb., 1853, at King- 
ston, Mo.; d. at Denver, Colo., 
11 Jan., 1911. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


Under the auspices of the Division of 
Music a series of 12 illustrated lectures 
on the secular music and musical instru- 
ments of the 16th, 17th, and 18th cen- 
turies is being given by Mr. Arnold 
Dolmetsch, in the Lecture Room of the 
Fogg Museum, on Monday and Friday 
afternoons. 

The Mass. Horticultural Society has 
awarded the George Robert White 
Medal of Honor to Prof. C. S. Sargent, 
’62, director of the Arnold Arboretum. 
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Prof. Thomas N. Carver has been re- 
elected secretary and treasurer of the 
American Economic Association, and 
Prof. A. B. Hart, first vice-president of 
the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation. 

—Harvard Registration Figures. Ac- 
cording to statistics compiled by the 
Harvard Crimson, the total enrolment 
of students in all departments of the 
University, not including extension 
courses, is 4123. Out of this number 
159 come from foreign countries. Out of 
the total number, Massachusetts’ repre- 
sentation is 56 per cent of the College 
enrolment, 37 per cent of the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences, 24 per cent 
of the Law School, 56 per cent of the 
Medical School, and 46 per cent of the 
total of the University. Out of the list of 
states Arizona is the only one not repre- 
sented. The list shows a net gain over 
last year of 77, with eight more from 
foreign countries. The enrolment by 
states is as follows: Massachusetts 1907, 
New York 481, Pennsylvania 176, Ohio 
165, Illinois 105, Maine 95, Rhode Island 
75, California 65, New Jersey 65, Iowa 
57, Connecticut 56, Indiana 56, Missouri 
53, New Hampshire 51, Minnesota 41, 
Michigan 38, District of Columbia 33, 
Colorado 31, Maryland 29, Wisconsin 
29, Kansas 28, Washington 28, Ken- 
tucky 23, Vermont 23, Nebraska 22, 
Texas 22, Georgia 19, Oregon 18, Ten- 
nessee 17, North Carolina 15, Utah 14, 
Virginia 14, South Dakota 13, Alabama 
12, South Carolina 12, Montana 12, 
West Virginia 10, Arkansas 10, North 
Dakota 9, Mississippi 7, Delaware 5, 
Louisiana 5, Wyoming 4, Florida 3, 
Idaho 3, Nevada 3, Oklahoma 3, New 
Mexico 2. The insular possessions are 
represented as follows: Hawaii 9, Porto 
Rico 4, Philippines 2. The enrolment 
from foreign countries is as follows: 
China 21, Canada 19, Nova Scotia 15, 
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New Brunswick 10, India 9, Japan 8, 
England 7, Germany 6, France 5, Tur- 
key 10, Italy 4, Russia 4, British Colum- 
bia 3, Panama 3, Armenia 2, Bulgaria 2, 
Cuba 2, Egypt 2, Mexico 2, Switzerland 
2, Argentina 1, Austria 1, British West 
Indies 1, Colombia 1, Dutch Guiana 1, 
East Africa 1, Holland 1, Newfoundland 
1, New Zealand 1, Peru 1, Prussia 1, 
Siam 1, Sweden 1. 

A series of lectures, maintained by the 
Lowell Institute under the auspices of 
the Harvard Divinity School and the 
Andover Theological Seminary, is given 
this year, as in recent years, in King’s 
Chapel, Boston, on Monday afternoons, 
at 2.80 p. m. Admission is free and no 
tickets will be required. The general 
subject of the seriesis the “Eastern 
Church.” 

During December, Mr. Louis Allard 
gave three dramatic readings from the 
French. 

The following Harvard men have been 
appointed upon various committees of 
the American Breeders’ Association by 
its secretary, the Hon. W. M. Hays, of 
Washington, D. C.: Prof. W. E. Castle, 
committee on animal hybrids and com- 
mittee on theoretical research in hered- 
ity; Prof. E. E. Southard, committee on 
heredity of insanity and committee on 
heredity of epilepsy; Dr. F. A. Woods, 
committee on heredity of insanity. 

Dean W. C. Sabine, p ’88, has been 
appointed delegate from Harvard Uni- 
versity at the celebration of the 500th 
anniversary of the University of St. 
Andrews, Scotland. 

The remarkable record of discovery of 
new stars at the Harvard Observatory 
was emphasized by the discovery of 
three during six weeks last autumn. Of 
the 17 new stars known to have appeared 
during the last 25 years, all but three 
have been discovered at this Observa- 


tory. 
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Prof. G. F. Moore has been reélected 
vice-president of the Archaeological 
Institute of America. 

The Eastern Massachusetts section of 
the Classical Association of New Eng- 
land met at the Museum of Fine Arts 
Boston, on Feb. 11. Prof. Clifford H. 
Moore, ’89, president of the Association 
of New England, delivered an address in 
memoriam of Prof. M. H. Morgan, ’81, of 
Harvard, late president of the associa- 
tion; W. F. Abbott of the Classical High 
School, Worcester, spoke on ‘The Latin 
Composition Problem’’; E. A. Hecker of 
the Roxbury Latin School told about 
“‘Woman’s Rights in Rome and Some 
Roman Suffragettes’’; and A. E. Phou- 
trides of Cairo, Egypt, read an essay on 
“A Modern Greek Epic.” Prof. G. H. 
Chase of Harvard spoke on “Myron” 


and Prof. J. I. Manatt of Brown on “In 


Lesbos with the Lesbian Poets.” The 
following officers were elected: Pres., D. 
O. S. Lowell, Roxbury Latin School; 
sec., Clarence W. Gleason, the Volk- 
mann School; members of the executive 
committee, E. H. Atherton, Girls’ Latin 
School, and Prof. Donald Cameron, 
Boston University. 

Professors resign. Prof. S. M. Mac- 
vane, "73, has resigned as McLean pro- 
fessor of ancient and modern history. 
He was born on Prince Edward Island in 
1842. He received the degree of A.B. 
from Acadia College, N. S., in 1865. 
Soon after graduating from Harvard in 
1873, he became an instructor in polit- 
ical economy, and later an assistant pro- 
fessor and professor of history. In 1886 
he assumed his present position. Prof. 
F. C. de Sumichrast, associate professor 
of French, instructor in French, 1887- 
89, asst. professor, 1889-99, associate 
professor, 1899-1911, has also resigned. 

The New Professor of Arabic. Profes- 
sor James Richard Jewett, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, graduated at Harvard in 


1884; Ph.D., Strassburg, 1891. He was 
instructor in Semitic languages in Har- 
vard University in 1887-88; instructor 
in Semitic languages and history, 
1890-91; associate professor of Semitic 
languages and oriental history, 1891- 
95, in Brown University; professor of 
Semitic languages and history, 1895- 
1902, at the University of Minnesota, 
and professor of the Arabic language 
and literature, 1902-11, and director of 
the oriental exploration for Syria in 
1903-11 at the University of Chicago. 

Four Harvard graduates are on the 
high seas bound for the Spanish Main 
and sunken treasure. This is the sixth 
expedition in as many years that has 
gone out manned by college graduates. 

The American “Immortals” — to 
wit, members of the American Academy 
of Arts and Letters — held their annual 
meeting in New York in December. 
Among them are: Bliss Perry, Theodore 
Roosevelt, ’80, Henry James, L. S. ’62, 
A. L. Lowell, 77, H. C. Lodge, 71, C. F. 
Adams, ’56, Henry Adams, ’58, W. H. 
Furness, ’54, T. W. Higginson, ’41, and 
G. E. Woodberry, ’77. 

The annual report of Roger Derby, 
’05, secretary of the Harvard Employ- 
ment Office and Teachers’ Agency, shows 
that during the year which ended Sept. 
30, 956 students — almost one quarter 
of the entire registration of the Univer- 
sity — applied through the office for 
temporary work. To this list may be 
added the students not registered at the 
Employment Office, who add to their 
incomes by outside work. 503 men out 
of 700 now registered with the office re- 
ported earnings of more than $71,000, 
and the grand total reported is nearly 
$137,000. When to this is added the 
many thousands of dollars given annu- 
ally in the form of scholarships, fellow- 
ships, loans and other aids to deserving 
students, some idea may be gained of the 
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inducements to self-help offered by Har- 
vard. The Alumni Office has been in- 
strumental in filling 42 business posts, 
the annua! salaries of which amounted 
to more than $34,500. The list includes 
employment in banking houses, broker- 
age firms, construction, insurance and 
electrical companies, journalism, manu- 
facturing, publishing and _ secretarial 
positions. In addition the office has 
filled 10 technical positions, and has co- 
operated with the departments in Cam- 
bridge in filling three others — a grand 
total of 55, with aggregate salaries of 
more than $46,000. 

— Changes in Football Rules. With 
E. K. Hall of Dartmouth as Chairman 
and Walter Camp as Secretary, the In- 
tercollegiate Football Rules Committee 
(which met in February) made some 
minor changes. They decided that the 
intermissions were too long and reduced 
the periods between the first and second 
and the third and fourth quarters from 
three minutes to two minutes. A new 
rule was adopted permitting teams by 
agreement to transfer the supervision of 
offside play upon the line of scrimmage 
from umpire to head linesman. The 
linesman, however, is to report any in- 
fraction to the umpire. Another new 
rule adopted provides that throwing a 
player to the ground after the referee 
has declared the ball dead may be con- 
sidered unnecessary roughness. An 
amendment was adopted allowing only 
three men to walk up and down the field 
on each side of the line. The present rule 
allows five men. If the ball accidentally 
strikes an official, another amendment 
provides it shall not become dead, but 
play shall continue. A new rule adopted 
specifies that all penalties under the rule 
regulating the forward pass shall be ap- 
plied from the spot of the down and not 
on the spot from which the pass was 
made. The duty of keeping time was 
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transferred from the field judge to the 
umpire, and in rule 18, section 2, which 
provides that a player in catching for a 
pass shall not be tackled or shouldered 
until he has caught the ball, and “taken 
more than one step in any direction,” 
the words “‘taken more than one step in 
any direction”’ were stricken out. It was 
decided that if the ball, after having 
been formally passed and having legally 
touched, shall then be fumbled and 
touch the ground, the pass shall be con- 
sidered as incomplete. The object of 
this rule is to stop high passes and make 
a clean play. A foul following a first or 
second down, committed on or behind 
the goal line by a player of the side in 
possession of the ball while the ball is 
behind the goal line or in flight from a 
pass or kick delivered behind the goal 
line, shall be penalized by the loss of a 
down and the ball shall be put in play 
for the ensuing down on the one-yard 
line; if such foul follows a third down 
the referee shall declare a touchdown 
in favor of the offended side. — Yale 
Weekly. 

James F’. Ryan, who for more than 25 
years has been as real a character about 
Harvard Square and the University as 
were “Billy, the Postman,” “‘Cap,”’ the 
old night car conductor, and “John, the 
Orange Man,” is dead. 

Arrangements are fast being perfected 
for the second annual flying meet of the 
Harvard Aeronautical Society, which 
will be held at Atlantic, Aug. 26-Sept. 4, 
provided the committee’s tentative 
dates are approved by the National 
Council of Aero Clubs. These dates 
have been selected in the hope of having 
the meet favored with more sunshine 
than the first one, when there were 4 
rainy days out of 13. It will be noticed 
that the second meet is to end on Labor 
Day, whereas the first began on that 
holiday. The committee feels that not 
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only will the weather be better, but also 
that there is strong probability that a 
larger crowd will be attracted to the 
field if the events come in the height of 
the vacation season instead of at its end. 

The Harvard Edda Club plans to 
raise $5000 as a scholarship fund, in or- 
der to put the educational work it has 
carried on at the Prospect Union in 
Cambridge for the last two years on a 
permanent basis. As an opening event in 
the campaign to secure funds a concert 
will be given at Jordan Hall March 7, at 
which Miss Alice Nielsen will appear. 
The club is composed of students of 
Scandinavian descent who attend Har- 
vard University. Members have volun- 
teered their services as instructors and 
have taught fellow countrymen English 
and other courses at the Prospect Union. 

The Lampoon celebrated its 35th 
birthday by a dinner on Feb. 17, which 
was attended by over 80 members, past 
and present. 

The Fogg Museum has recently re- 
ceived by gift a very fine impression of 
Whistler’s etching, the “Furnace Noc- 
turne.”’ It is one of the Venice subjects, 
and belongs to the set known as the 
“Twenty-six Etchings,” published in 
1886. In the printing Whistler produced 
a tone upon the plate, making it a“‘noc- 
turne,”’ one of the few plates treated in 
this way. This print is a distinct addition 
to the print collection of the Fogg Mu- 
seum. Owen Bryant, ’04, has given the 
Museum an original Japanese painting 
and several Japanese prints, also a piece 
of Italian bobbin lace, possibly of the 
17th century, and 17 ancient gems. 

At the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association at Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., Dec. 27-30, Prof. F. J. Turner 
made the presidential address, on ‘“‘So- 
cial Forces in American History.” Prof. 
C. H. Haskins was reé#lected secretary of 
the council for 1911. 





A tablet to the memory of Edward 
Henry Strobel, late Bemis Professor of 
Law in Harvard University, has been 
placed in the wall of the second story 
of Langdell Hall, the main building of 
Harvard Law School. The tablet was 
presented to the University by Mr. 
Strobel’s classmates in the Class of 1877, 
through a committee consisting of Pres. 
A. L. Lowell, Morris Gray, Lindsay 
Swift, and J. F. Tyler. The inscription 
is as follows: 


Edward Henry Strobel 
Bachelor of Arts Bachelor and 
Doctor of Laws 
Born in Charleston South Caro- 
lina December 7 1855 
Died in Bangkok Siam January 
15 1908 
Chargé d’ Affaires in Spain 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary to Ecuador 
and Chile 
Bemis Professor of International 
Law in Harvard University 
General Adviser to His Siamese 
Majesty’s Government 


Wisdom is Better Than Strength 
Wisdom is Better Than Weapons 
of War 


This Tablet is Dedicated to His 
Memory by the Class of 1877 


The Phillips Brooks House Associa- 
tion celebrated the 11th anniversary of 
the dedication of the House on Jan. 23. 
Acting Dean Wells spoke on “ Harvard 
and Phillips Brooks House’”’; Pres. A. P. 
Fitch, of Andover Theological Seminary, 
on “The Growth and Influence of Phil- 
lips Brooks House’’; and Prof. G. H. . 
Palmer, on “The Ideals of Phillips 
Brooks.” The well-known hymn com- 
posed by Phillips Brooks, “‘O Little 
Town of Bethlehem,” was sung by 
members of the Glee Club. 
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At the annual meeting of the Geolog- 
ical Society of America, held at Pitts- 
burg, Pa., Dec. 27-29, 1910, Prof. W. M. 
Davis read a paper entitled “‘Geograph- 
ical Descriptions in the Folios of the 
Geologic Atlas of the United States.” 
Prof. Davis was elected president of the 
Society for 1911. 

The Trustees of the Boston State 
Hospital have appointed Dr. E. E. 
Southard director of the Psychopathic 
Hospital, now under construction on 
Fenwood Road, in the Longwood dis- 
trict. This institution is a State hospital 
for 100 beds, and will receive, classify, 
treat, and distribute the acute cases of 
mental disorder. 

The faculty of the Sorbonne in Paris 
have announced that Professor W. H. 
Schofield of the English Department will 
give a series of lectures in French on the 
subject of “Chivalry in English Litera- 
ture.” The lectures will begin late in 
March. It will be the first occasion upon 
which an American has lectured in 
French at the Sorbonne, the Hyde 
Foundation Lectures having been given 
in English. 

The Boston Elevated Railway is to 
build a loading and unloading platform 
at the corner of Boylston Street and 
Charles River Road, just north of the 
Boylston Street Bridge. This is planned 
to accommodate the crowds on the days 
of football games in the Stadium. The 
tracks leading to and from this platform, 
which will be a covered structure about 
300 feet long, will connect with the main 
line of the subway as it emerges from 
underground at Brattle Square. It is 
possible that this platform will be ready 
for use by the time of the Yale game 
next year. 

Prof. C. H. Grandgent, ’83, is secre- 
tary of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion, and Prof. W. G. Howard, ’91, is 
treasurer. 
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The Craig Prize in Dramatic Compo- 
sition, open to students of Harvard and 
Radcliffe, has been awarded to Miss 
Florence Agnes Lincoln, a Special Stu- 
dent in Radcliffe College, for a play in 
three acts, The End of the Bridge. 

In December, the Publication Office 
issued the “Harvard University Direct- 
ory. A Catalogue of Men now Living 
who have been Enrolled as Students of 
the University.” It makes a large octavo 
volume of 1300 double-column pages, in 
size and binding like the Quinquennial. 
It contains the names of 19,765 gradu- 
ates, and of 12,423 non-graduates and 
students — a total of 32,188 Harvard 
men believed to be living when the Di- 
rectory went to press. The rolls are ar- 
ranged first, alphabetically, and give not 
only the Class and department but the 
occupation of each individual; and sec- 
ondly, geographically. There follow sta- 
tistics of distribution by departments 
of the University; by occupations; by 
localities, and by cities. Finally, there 
are addenda and corrections. Nearly 30 
columns are required for the names of 
those whose addresses are unknown. 
The Directory represents an immense 
amount of labor. It should have a wide 
sale among Harvard men, and be found 
in every reference library. The work 
was undertaken by the Harvard Alumni 
Association under Mr. J. D. Greene, ’96, 
and Mr. E. H. Wells, 97. Mr. C. C. 
Lane, ’04, Publication Agent, is chair- 
man of the committee which issues it. 
(For sale by Harvard University, 2 
University Hall, Cambridge. Cloth, $2, 
postage extra.) 

—The Stadium Bridge. The United 
States Senate on the motion of Senator 
H. C. Lodge, ’71, has passed a bill drawn 
by R. H. Dana, ’74, providing for the 
construction of a drawless bridge over 
the Charles River at Boylston St. The 
Senate Committee on Commerce pre- 
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viously voted to substitute this bill for 
the amended McCall bill which was 
passed by the House last June. The new 
bill authorizes the Metropolitan Park 
Commission or any town, city, or other 
public body so authorized by the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts to con- 
struct at any time hereafter drawless 
bridges across the Charles River con- 
necting River Street in Cambridge and 
Cambridge Street in Brighton, and at 
any other points upon the river. The 
clearances must be at least 12 feet above 
the ordinary level of water in the basin 
over the main ship channel. The con- 
struction of piers and other obstructions 
to the flow of the river is to be subject to 
the approval of the Secretary of War. 
As the Magazine goes to press, it is 
stated that consent of the House will be 
secured for the substitution of the Dana 
bill for the McCall bill. The latter 
placed the Charles River under the law 
giving the War Department control 
over structures built across navigable 
streams. The view of the present Boyl- 
ston St. Bridge, printed opposite, must 
convince every one that this old, inade- 
quate, and dangerous structure should be 
superseded at once. 

At the meeting of the Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis, in New 
York, N. Y., Dec. 30, Prof. D. G. Lyon 
made the presidential address, his sub- 
ject being “‘ The Archaeological Explora- 
tion of Palestine.”’ He also read a com- 
munication on “Hebrew Ostraca found 
at Samaria in 1910.” 

—Memorial Hall. The Memorial 
Hall Executive Committee is investi- 
gating the boarding facilities of students 
in Cambridge. Blanks containing the 
following questions have been sent to 
every student residing in Cambridge 
who is not now a member of either Me- 
morial or Randall Hall: ‘1. Where do 
you get most of your meals? 2. What is 
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the average cost to you per week for 
board? 3. If you are eating at no one 
place regularly is it (a) because you pre- 
fer to ‘eat around’ or (b) because you 
know of no good place for regular meals? 
4. Are there any changes in policy 
which, if adopted by the management of 
Memorial Hall, would induce you to eat 
there? If so, what are they?” The pur- 
pose of this inquiry is to obtain facts as 
to the boarding problem in Cambridge. 
Memorial Hall has the best equipped 
plant obtainable and as a commons it 
has great possibilities, but its member- 
ship is not what might be expected from 
so large a university. Is its present 
membership the largest obtainable; in 
other words, are the 2500 men in the 
Cambridge departments of the Univer- 
sity who do not eat at either Memorial 
or Randall, definitely tied down to some 
other eating place, or are many of them 
“eating around” ? With a membership 
of 1000, excellent board could be served 
for $5 per week; the present rate of $5.50 
is due to the small membership. It is, 
therefore, of great interest to the com- 
mittee and to the College to determine 
whether the membership can be in- 
creased to 1000. 

Prof. P. H. Hanus, of the Department 
of Education, has been engaged by the 
School Board of Montclair, N. J., to in- 
vestigate and report how the expenses of 
the schools may be reduced. Montclair 
has paid more to educate a child than 
any other city in New Jersey, except 
Atlantic City. 

C. S. Moore, ’73, Assistant Recorder 
since 1902, resigned Feb. 13, 1911, to 
engage in private tutoring. 

C. M. Storey, 712, has succeeded A. 
Gregg, 11, as Student Editor of the 
Graduates’ Magazine. 

Prof. H. L. Warren, h ’02, is president 
of the National League of Handicraft 
Societies. 
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Among the directors of the Cambridge 
Trust Co. are E. H. Abbot, ’55, Judge 
F. Dodge, ’67, Prof. I. N. Hollis, J. J. 
Myers, ’69, N. C. Nash, ’84, W. T. 
Piper, ’74, Philip Stockton, ’96, H. O. 
Underwood, ’79, and H. H. White, [’94]. 

In a recent address, Pres. Maclaurin 
of the Mass. Institute of Technology 
said: ‘“‘I think that the average English- 
man does not esteem education as we do. 
He is very indifferent to it in comparison 
with the average American. The aver- 
age Harvard graduate is better than the 
average Cambridge or Oxford graduate. 
But, on the other hand, the best Cam- 
bridge graduate is in advance of the best 
Harvard graduate. We treat education 
more generally than they do.” 

Pres. A. L. Lowell, 77, Pres. T. Roose- 
velt, ’80, Sir H. Norman, ’81, and J. H. 
Seaverns, ’81, are among the “honorary 
presidents and patrons”’ of the Ameri- 
can Universities Club of London. 

At the annual meeting of the Boston 
Authors’ Club among the officers elected 
were: Pres., Col. T. W. Higginson, ’41; 
vice-presidents, Gov. J. D. Long, 57, 
Judge Robert Grant, ’73, W. R. Thayer, 
’81; recording sec., Benjamin Rand, ’79; 
librarian, E. von Mach, ’95; treas., W. 
D. Orcutt, ’92; directors, Bradley Gil- 
man, ’80, W. B. Allen, ’78. 

—Harvard Men in Public Life. At 
the November election, R. J. Bulkley, 
"02, was elected to Congress from the 
21st Ohio District. — H. C. Lodge, ’71, 
of Mass., has been elected to the U. S. 
Senate for a fourth term. — Elkins 
Davis, ['00], of West Virginia, has been 
chosen to the U. S. Senate to fill the un- 
expired term of his late father. 

On Feb. 1, the law firm of Putnam, 
Putnam & Bell, with offices at 60 State 
St., Boston, succeeded that of Putnam 
& Putnam. Its members are George 
Putnam, *54, W. L. Putnam, ’82, J. L. 
Putnam, ’92, and Stoughton Bell, ’96. 
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Among the officers of the Phillips 
Exeter Academy New England Alumni 
Association are: Pres., J. M. Merriam, 
’86; vice-presidents, J. T. Busiel, ’68, L. 
G. Blair, ’78, Robert Winsor, ’80, A. A. 
Gleason, ’86, B. W. Palmer, 88, Larz 
Anderson, ’88, Jeremiah Smith, Jr., ’92, 
and C. E. L. Wingate, ’82; sec., J. A. 
Tufts, ’78; exec. com., J. J. Higgins, / 
90, J. S. Cranston, ’91, S. D. Elmore, 
93, Guy Murchie, ’95, A. A. Schaefer, 
06, and R. S. Hoar, ’09. 

Moorfield Storey, ’66, is to deliver the 
Storrs Lecture at the Yaie Law School. 
Dr. W. T. Grenfell, h ’09, has been ap- 
pointed Noble Lecturer at Harvard for 
next year. Prof. Josiah Royce is giving 
at Smith College a course of six lectures 
on modern philosophy. During the re- 
cess, Prof. I. Babbitt, ’89, lectured at the 
University of Illinois. 

In Feb. Gov. Dix of New York nomi- 
nated F. K. Pendleton, ’70, of New York 
as justice of the Supreme Court, First 
Department, to succeed the late E. B. 
Whitney. He was born in Ohio, the son 
of U. S. Senator G. H. Pendleton. He 
graduated at Harvard in 1870 and at the 
Harvard Law School in 1875. He was 
admitted to the practice of law in 1875, 
in Ohio, later removing to New York 
City. He is engaged in the practice of 
law in the firm of Pendleton, Anderson 
& Pendleton. In 1907 Mayor McClellan 
appointed him corporation counsel of 
New York City. He was the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Supreme Court 
judge in the First Judicial District in 
1908. 

Among the Prospect Union officers 
this year are Prof. J. L. Coolidge, ’95, 
pres.; A. H. Elder, ’07, clerk; A. A. 
Ballantine, ’04, and Robert Walcott,’95. 

S. H. Scudder, s ’62, and Theodore 
Roosevelt, ’80, have been elected cor- 
responding members of the London 
Zoblogical Society. 
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Dr. W. A. Brooks, ’87, is head of the 
surgical staff of St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, 
Boston, with Dr. E. A. Supple, m ’07, as 
his assistant. Dr. T. F. Harrington, m 
°88, is physician-in-chief, with Dr. M. J. 
Cronin, m ’98, as assistant. 

The Corporation have given the Bos- 
ton Elevated Ry. permission to use two 
small pieces of land abutting on Harvard 
Square for entrances to the new Subway. 
One is near the McKean Gate, the other 
is between the ’75 Gate and Dane Hall. 

— The Dean’s List. “‘The establish- 
ment of the ‘Dean’s List,’ the experi- 
ment of giving winners of scholarships 
and candidates for degrees with distinc- 
tion what is practically freedom in the 
ordering of their attendance, has still to 
prove its worth beyond a limited circle. 
To serious students, especially to those 
engaged in laboratory work or in courses 
involving special investigation and to 
candidates for degrees with distinction 
in the weeks immediately preceding their 
final examination, this freedom is of 
great value. A considerable number of 
hard-working men maintain most excel- 
lent records of attendance throughout 
the term, and make use of the privileges 
of the List only before recesses to secure 
a few additional well-deserved days of 
rest. For these men the plan is wholly 
admirable. On the other hand, cases of 
the abuse of the privileges are not rare; 
freedom to govern one’s own attendance 
has developed into unbridled ‘cutting,’ 
and has meant the virtual abandonment 
of regular study for social engagements 
or some undergraduate or outside activ- 
ity, to be followed by vigorous cram- 
ming before examinations. As a result 
it has become necessary for the Recorder 
and the Dean to keep close watch over 
the records of a number of students on 
the List, usually candidates for degrees 
with distinction who, however, have not 
attained scholarship rank. That the 


privilege of cutting is uppermost in the 
minds of a good many students is shown 
by the increase in the number of in- 
quiries in regard to the List shortly be- 
fore the various recesses. The experi- 
ment, however, should not be abandoned 
without longer trial, although the argu- 
ment urged against it at the beginning, 
that it is unwise to offer as an induce- 
ment for good work permission to neg- 
lect a part of the preparation deemed 
advantageous for that work, has not 
been disproved. The success of the new 
degree with distinction does not depend 
upon the maintenance of the Dean’s 
List. An interesting comparison may be 
made between the average cutting of 
scholarship holders who are candidates 
for degrees with distinction and that of 
scholarship holders who are not.’’ — 
Dean Hurlbut, in Annual Report. 

At the memorial exercises to Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, held in Symphony 
Hall, Boston, under the auspices of the 
City of Boston, on Jan. 8, Gov. Curtis 
Guild, Jr., ’81, delivered the principal 
oration. W. H. Lewis, / ’95, spoke in be- 
half of the Negroes and Judge Robert 
Grant, ’73, read a poem. ' 

—New ’Varsity Club Building. The 
executive committee of the Varsity Club 
has arranged with the Trustees of the 
Union to build for the Club an addition 
to the Union Building. The edifice will 
be on the northeast corner of the Union, 
on the Prescott St. side, and will com- 
municate with the main building. The 
architecture will harmonize with that of 
the Union. According to the tentative 
plans, the interior arrangements will, on 
the whole, correspond to those of the 
present building on Holyoke St., but 
provision will be made for a large in- 
crease in membership. Ample training- 
table rooms for all the squads of athletes 
that are in training, both for the Uni- 
versity and the Freshman teams, will be 
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provided. A large living-room and bed- 
rooms for the coaches will also be ar- 
ranged. The following men, officers of 
the ’Varsity Club, compose the com- 
mittee: Pres., F. W. Thayer, ’78; vice- 
pres., L. Withington, Jr., ’11; treas., W. 
F. Garcelon, 195; sec., R. C. Foster, 711, 
J. W. Hallowell, 01, P. D. Haughton, 
’99, J. Richardson, Jr., '08, and R. S. 
Potter, 12. On the death of F. H. Burr, 
’09, an anonymous benefactor gave the 
Corporation $25,000 to be used on this 
building as a memorial to Burr. Ground 
will be broken in March, and the build- 
ing will be ready in September. 


SHALL THE STADIUM BE USED 
FOR COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES ? 


[In December, Judge F. C. Lowell, ’76, of the 
Corporation, addressed the following letter to the 
Directors of the Alumni Association. ] 

The Commencement exercises, both 
of the morning and of the afternoon, are 
losing their interest rapidly and neces- 
sarily. In the morning, it is true, the de- 
tails are better carried out than ever. 
There is more dignity, less awkwardness, 
anc there are fewer blunders; in the 
afternoon we are rid of the mockery of a 
so-called dinner. But in the morning we 
are no longer able to ask the parents and 
families of our new graduates to see and 
hear what Harvard has done for them. 
In the afternoon, which is more import- 
ant, we can no longer pretend to ask our 
graduates to meet together, much less to 
dine together. My class was thirty-four 
years out of College last June. We are 
not so young as I wish we were, and yet I 
have been told that we could be allowed 
only fourteen tickets for the exercises in 
Memorial Hall. The old-fashioned gath- 
ering of all the graduates, young and 
old, is now an assembly of elderly men 
selected by lot. Graduates under twenty- 


five are excluded almost altogether. 
There is no room for the Graduate 
Schools. The sentiment involved in such 
a gathering is not inspiring, and the old 
tradition is dying out. The overflow 


meeting which was held for a few years: 


in the Union served to emphasize the 
evil, and has been wisely dropped. 

All this is nobody’s fault. It may be 
possible to improve some detail here and 
there; but no power can put 4000 men 
into a room which will hold only 2000. 
Unless some radical change is made, the 
Commencement exercises will cease to 
interest any considerable body of gradu- 
ates. The afternoon exercises will prob- 
ably disappear altogether, and those of 
the morning will shrink to a respectable 
but rather insignificant university func- 
tion. Yet Commencement is the only 
day in the year on which graduates, as 
a body, pretend to assemble and meet 
together. The Yale football game is an 
insufficient substitute. 

If Harvard lived in a country town, 
if our graduates came up and stayed 
there for several days at Commence- 
ment, with no thought of ordinary busi- 
ness, the loss of a meeting or two would 
not be of great importance. But Har- 
vard is in a city of more than a million of 
people. Most of its graduates who come 
out to Cambridge even on Commence- 
ment have been to their offices in the 


morning, or will go there late in the. 


afternoon. If there is some function at 
Cambridge which is really interesting 
they will go out there in automobiles or 
electric cars, and will go back to business 
or to their homes when the function is 
over. They will not long go in consider- 
able numbers to a merely formal meet- 
ing. Therefore they will not long go to 
Commencement unless Commencement 
is changed. 

There is one building quite large 
enough to hold all the graduates, even 
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including those of the graduate and pro- 
fessional schools. In addition, so far as is 
desirable, there will be room enough for 
their sisters, their cousins, and their 
aunts. The Stadium is big enough. A 
speaker in the Stadium can be heard 
better than in Memorial Hall; not quite 
so well as in Sanders Theatre, but well 
enough, especially after we have made 
a few more experiments in its acoustics. 
Details are out of place in this letter, be- 
cause the proper handling of details 
must be the duty of a committee which 
gives much time to the balancing of one 
disadvantage against another; but a few 
general considerations may be men- 
tioned. An awning can be stretched 
which will sufficiently protect the audi- 
ence from the sun or from a passing 
shower. In case of a downpour, there 
would be trouble, but in that case the 
morning exercises at least might be held 
in Sanders Theatre. One unsatisfactory 
Commencement is not so bad as ten. 

Again, it would be possible at the 
Stadium to serve a real lunch with rea- 
sonable dignity. The space under the 
seats could be floored. At lunch, class 
tables could be arranged, and protection 
from sun, shower, and storm would be 
complete. On a pleasant day, some 
tables might be spread in the top of the 
Stadium. After lunch, all would take 
seats in the Stadium itself. 

Again, the athletic buildings would 
give ample accommodations for all ac- 
cessories, dressing-rooms, toilet rooms, 
quiet retiring-rooms with easy chairs and 
lounges. Lunch might be served here, 
if this seemed better. A procession of 
dignitaries might be formed which would 
enter the Stadium with much more spec- 
tacular effect than that exhibited by the 
present procession either in the morning 
or afternoon. Tradition would soon gath- 
er around the place; the Boston Elevated 
would provide convenient access. 


The most serious objection to the 
plan is the painful breach of tradition. 
This breach would be very painful at 
first. Some energetic people might be 
willing to march from the Yard to the 
Stadium, but I am afraid the procession 
would soon be dropped and some things 
which would be lost we should all regret. 
But the choice is not between the Yard 
and the Stadium (if it were I would 
vote for the Yard without hesitation); 
but between Commencement in the 
Stadium and no Commencement at all. 

With the increasing lack of interest 
among the younger graduates, we must 
act soon. It is much harder to regain lost 
ground than to keep that which we hold. 
The making of plans need not wait until 
the new bridge is built, though the new 
bridge may be necessary to their com- 
plete execution. The exercises of the 
afternoon are more interesting to gradu- 
ates in general than those of the morn- 
ing. The latter will be maintained some- 
how, the former may disappear alto- 
gether. The former are in charge of the 
Alumni Association which represents the 
graduates. That the Association will 
consider this matter I earnestly hope. If 
it does, I am sure that the Governing 
Boards will gladly join in the considera- 
tion. Very truly yours, 

Francis C. Lowett, ’76. 


At the meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Harvard Alumni Associa- 
tion on Jan. 11 the following committee 
was appointed to consider the advisabil- 
ity of holding the afternoon exercises on 
Commencement Day in the Stadium. 
This committee will welcome an expres- 
sion of opinion from graduates: E. H. 
Wells, ’97 (chairman, 4 University Hall, 
Cambridge), W. R. Thayer, ’81, E. J. 
Wendell, ’82, W. C. Baylies, ’84, H. L. 
Clark, ’87, J. W. Hallowell, ’01, Sidney 
Curtis, ’05. 
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A GROUP OF BUILDINGS FOR 
CHEMISTRY. 


A vigorous campaign for greater facil- 
ities for research and study in chemistry 
has begun at Harvard. Its first mani- 
festation will be this spring the building 
of the first of a group of six buildings, 
which when completed will form a plant 
for research and instruction in chemistry 
probably unrivaled in this country and 
approaching some of those in Germany. 
Nearly $100,000 have already been 
raised, which will be spent on the first 
building. The raising of $1,200,000 to 
complete the group is in the hands of an 
energetic committee. This group is de- 
signed to be as perfect in equipment for 
the chemical sciences as are the Medical 
School buildings for the development of 
the science of medicine. The Corpora- 
tion have assigned a site for the group 
with a front of about 300 feet on the west 
side of Divinity Ave., and a depth west- 
ward, toward Oxford St., of about 400 
feet. This plot, facing east on Divinity 
Ave., lies just south of the University 
Museum, and includes land now occu- 
pied by two or three dwelling-houses 
owned by the College, which will be re- 
moved as the construction of the new 
group demands the space. 

The first building, the Wolcott Gibbs 
Memorial Laboratory for research in 
physical and inorganic chemistry, will be 
devoted to the research work in physico- 
chemistry by which Prof. Theodore W. 
Richards, ’86, has already given to the 
dingy and crowded burrows of Boylston 
Hall an international reputation in the 
science of pure chemistry. The Gibbs 
Laboratory will occupy the northeast 
corner of the future group, standing just 
south of the Peabody Museum of Ameri- 
can Ethnology, and facing southward 
upon the front court of the new group. 
Its position in the group is shown at the 


front right-hand corner of the perspect- 
ive view printed as the frontispiece. 
The funds for this building amount to 
$100,000 of which about $60,000 will go 
to erecting and equipping the building, 
and the remainder will form an endow- 
ment to provide for its operation and for 
a particularly high grade of janitor 
service. 

Funds for the Wolcott Gibbs Labora- 
tory have been gathered by a committee 
appointed by the Harvard Overseers, 
largely as the outcome of an energetic 
report by the Visiting Committee of the 
Overseers which described the miserable 
inadequacy of the present quarters in 
Boylston Hall. The remarkable work of 
Prof. Richards in the more accurate 
determination of atomic weights has 
been done under difficulties which 
greatly increased the natural difficulties 
of the task, and it was a perception of 
how unfit the actual conditions were 
that spurred the Overseers and others 
especially interested in Prof. Richards’s 
work to exert themselves to secure a new 
building. 

The committee appointed by the 
Overseers consisted of Dr. J. Collins 
Warren, ’63, chairman; Prof. J. M. 
Crafts, former president of the Mass. 
Institute of Technology; Elihu Thom- 
son, of the General Electric Co.; J. D. 
Pennock, ’83, chief chemist of the Solvay 
Process Co.; Clifford Richardson, ’77, a 
New York technical expert; C. H. W. 
Foster, ’81, of Boston; Dr. Morris Loeb, 
83, of New York, and Dr. Alexander 
Forbes, ’04, of Milton. Dr. Loeb and his 
brother made the first gift, of $50,000, 
contingent on the securing of another 
equal sum within a stated time. The 
appeal of this committee was signed also 
by Pres. Lowell, Pres. Eliot, Prof. Alex- 
ander Agassiz, Dr. H. P. Walcott, Major 
H. L. Higginson, Alexander Cochrane, 
F. P. Fish, H. S. Morris of Philadelphia, 
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and Edward Mallinckrodt, Jr., of St. 
Louis. The last $11,000 of the $100,000 
was guaranteed by Dr. Alexander 
Forbes. The first building is named in 
honor of Wolcott Gibbs, for many years 
Rumford Professor at Harvard, and one 
of the pioneers in scientific research in 
inorganic and physical chemistry. 

Provision for the construction of the 
remaining five buildings of the proposed 
group is in the hands of another com- 
mittee which is planning an energetic 
campaign. This committee, which was 
appointed by the Corporation and ap- 
proved by the Overseers, now consists of 
John D. Pennock, ’83, chairman, Dr. J. 
Collins Warren, ’63, Clifford Richard- 
son, °77, Dr. Morris Loeb, ’83, and Ed- 
ward Mallinckrodt, Jr., 00. Its mem- 
bership will be gr 2atly enlarged, so as to 
include representatives in all the import- 
ant communities of the country. A large 
meeting of Harvard chemists and others 
interested in the plan will be held in 
Boston early in the spring, when the 
quest for funds will be vigorously 
started. The project has the hearty 
endorsement of Pres. Lowell. 

There will be required for the cost of 
construction and for maintenance en- 
dowment a total sum of about $1,200,- 
000. The architect of the Wolcott Gibbs 
Laboratory, A. W. Longfellow, 76, of 
Boston, has prepared on the basis of 
data furnished by Prof. Richards the 
sketches here published, which show in 
proportions which have been carefully 
worked out what it is desired to provide 
in the new group. A tentative plan was 
presented in a report to the Overseers 
more than a year ago, but this early plan 
has been worked over in detail. As it has 
not, however, been passed upon by the 
Corporation, it is not official. 

As the group picture shows, the plan is 
for five buildings which will form three 
sides of a rectangle, with an administra- 
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tion building in the centre of the group. 
This central building will contain the of- 
fices of the department, a large lecture 
hall, library, and museum. The several 
buildings will be connected with each 
other and with the administration build- 
ing by pillared cloisters which will have 
the effect (besides furnishing shelter) of 
unifying the whole group as to its archi- 
tectural impression. Beginning with the 
northeasterly member of the group, 
there is first the Wolcott Gibbs building, 
which will be devoted to research in 
physical and inorganic chemistry, the 
special field of Prof. Richards. Next 
towards the west will be a considerably 
larger building, to be given over to in- 
struction, and divided between physical 
chemistry and quantitative analysis. At 
the west end of the group is another large 
building, for instruction in qualitative 
analysis and in inorganic chemistry. 
Next, on the south of the administration 
building, comes a building for instruc- 
tion in industrial and in organic chemis- 
try. The last building, at the southeast 
corner of the group and facing the Wol- 
cott Gibbs Laboratory across the court, 
is for research work in organic chem- 
istry. The six buildings here proposed 
are none too large for their purpose. 
The students in chemistry at Harvard 
needing laboratory work have numbered 
as many as 783 at one time. The pro- 
posed provision for 950 students is only 
a slight increase over this number actu- 
ally needing desks at one time in the 
past. The amount of room allowed for 
each student is less than half that pro- 
vided in the chemical laboratories of the 
University of Berlin. 

This striking and ambitious plan re- 
presents what it is perhaps mild to call a 
belated recognition by the Harvard au- 
thorities of the true position of modern 
chemistry — that of the science of all the 
physical sciences. The University has 
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pressing need of various buildings — of a 
library, of dormitories — but of nothing 
else approaching in importance the need 
of adequate modern laboratories for 
chemistry. To those, even laymen, who 
look at the science of chemistry from the 
standpoint of their own contact with en- 
gineering and industrial problems, the 
conception of chemistry that is embod- 
ied in the present equipment at Harvard 
is all but inexplicable. 

Probably most persons would define 
chemistry offhand as “finding out what 
things are made of.” The idea of chem- 
ical analysis has so long been the only 
one that has been at all general, that this 
crude conception is perhaps natural 
enough; but in truth, the physicist, the 
astronomer, the physician, the engineer, 
the manufacturer — all are now coming 
to the chemist to ask, not What? but 
Why? 

When one of the Nobel prizes was 
awarded last year to Prof. Wilhelm Ost- 
wald for his work in chemistry, all the 
papers in Christendom recorded the 
general statement that Ostwald had 
practically reorganized the science of 
chemistry within a period of 15 years. 
Scientific men, making brief explana- 
tion, said that “a chemist who did n’t 
know his Ostwald did n’t know chem- 
istry.”” This was a way of making a large 
and rather intricate explanation, which 
is worth more attention than it has 
received from the popular mind, or even 
from educated people in general. 

The new chemistry, which really began 
with some notions set forth by Arrhe- 
nius of Sweden and Van’t Hoff of Hol- 
land in the middle eighties, rests upon 
the conception that chemical action and 
the chemical structure of all substances 
involves energy, which is displayed in 
the same forms that are familiar in phy- 
sics; and that this energy in its various 
forms must be accurately measured as a 
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necessary step toward understanding 
chemical action and chemical structure. 
Ostwald played for this new conception 
of the nature of chemistry the same part 
that Huxley played for the new Darwin- 
ian theory of evolution; and by his com- 
bativeness, reénforced by his great per- 
sonal authority, he gave it much of the 
currency it has today. For those who 
can recall a little of the elementary 
chemistry of their high-school days, the 
new definition of an acid will serve to 
show the new outlook of chemistry. It 
used to be said that “‘an acid is a com- 
pound of hydrogen with other elements, 
in which the hydrogen can be very easily 
replaced by a metal.’’ The new chemis- 
try says: “An acid is a hydrogen com- 
pound whose water solution contains hy- 
drogen ions, i. e., atoms of hydrogen 
charged with positive electricity.” This 
may not be an ultimate theory, and it 
already has its opponents among chem- 
ists of rank; but it has served to explain 
many things in chemistry that were be- 
fore unexplained. The discovery that 
the action of “ions”’ involves the trans- 
fer of electrical energy is a great step 
forward into the mystery of matter and 
energy. Even this ion hypothesis must 
give way, for novelty and significance, to 
the electron theory, which conceives the 
traditional indivisible atom as made up 
of a very large number of very minute 
particles charged with electricity — of 
atoms as in effect little solar systems of 
electrical particles. The behavior of rad- 
ium has done much to strengthen this 
theory. Heat, light and even mechanical 
energy also play exceedingly important 
réles in chemical change, especially in 
those upon which our life distinctly de- 
pends. ‘“Ultra-microscopic,” or “ulti- 
mate physics,” may well seem, therefore, 
to be the proper definition of chemistry. 
But chemistry as an exact science de- 
pends first of all on accurate measure- 
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ment of mass and energy, and it was a 
perception of this that led Prof. Richards 
to devote himself first to a more accurate 
determination of atomic weights. 
But this more exact “chemical” 
*knowledge is not merely theoretical; it is 
the most intensely practical and many- 
sided knowledge we have. “Pure” 
chemistry — an “impractical,” ‘‘labor- 
atory” science —has provided sure 
guidance as yet little utilized for the pro- 
cesses of our daily industries. The chem- 
ical testing of fuel, of lubricants, and of 
raw materials, used in the industries, 
has reached large proportions; yet there 
is full justification for the words of a 
leading engineering chemist who says: 
“The number of chemical problems 
with which manufacturers large and 
small throughout the country are grap- 
pling, consciously or unconsciously, 
must be very great indeed, and their in- 
ability to solve them readily constitutes 
a heavy drag upon production. There is 
little doubt that a large proportion of 
these problems have either been solved 
already without their knowledge, or are 
of such a nature that they require little 
more than their statement to a chemist 
of experience to permit of their immedi- 
ate solution. They still remain problems 
either because the manufacturer has no 
proper conception of what chemistry can 
do for him, or because the chemist to 
whom they may have been submitted is 
ignorant of the conditions injected into 
the problem by the requirements of prac- 
tice. Were both parties to the matter 
properly informed, I have no doubt 
whatsoever that ten times the number 
of chemists now at work in the United 
States could be employed to the great 
benefit of our industries and the ad- 
vancement of the position of our country 
in the world.” 
This does not touch the greater side of 
practical chemistry, which is the arti- 
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ficial production of important substances 
hitherto only naturally formed; and the 
invention of new substances to serve spe- 
cific purposes or processes. In synthetic, 
as in analytical chemistry, Germany 
leads the world, and the world pays 
money tribute to Germany’s superior 
knowledge. Our present tribute, on 
drugs and dyestuffs, to cite only two 
concrete examples, is monumental. Our 
indirect tribute, due to the superior ef- 
ficiency of many German industries in- 
volving chemical knowledge, is even 
greater. 

In two other main directions our fu- 
ture reliance must be upon chemistry. In 
one direction we must look to chemistry 
to solve the problem already taking 
shape in the progressive exhaustion of 
the world’s natural resources. The most 
obvious need, and the most fundament- 
al, is the necessity of renewing the fertil- 
ity of the soil. The natural nitrates are 
already within sight of exhaustion. 
Chemistry has found a way to obtain 
nitrogen from the air, and the time is 
not unthinkably distant when we shall 
obtain our fertilizers from this reservoir, 
by means of chemistry. Our coal supplies 
are not infinite, and even long before 
coal is exhausted, the cost of distant sup- 
plies will turn over to chemistry the 
solving of a problem only less serious 
than the waning fertility of the earth. 
The critical point in these matters, and 
in scores of others like them, is not the 
final disappearance of the natural sup- 
ply, but the rising cost of getting the 
natural remnants into use. Chemistry is 
the ultimate conservationist. 

On the side of health and disease 
chemistry is becoming more and more 
clearly the way that must lead to know- 
ledge. All the processes of the body and 
brain and nerves, well or sick, are at least 
physico-chemical processes, whatever 
more they may be in the last analysis. 
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More definite control of disease waits on 
more precise chemical knowledge of our 
foods, and of the processes they undergo 
and give rise to in the fundamental unit 
of the body cell. Protection against dis- 
ease is ultimately nothing more nor less 
than a chemical problem, even though 
we may exempt from the possibility of 
analysis the mystery of life. Every for- 
ward movement in medicine ends with 
an increasingly insistent appeal for 
chemistry to solve the next step. Log- 
ically, nothing else could happen, in 
medicine, or in industry, since chemistry 
deals with the fundamental combina- 
tions and processes of energy and 
matter. 

A severe critic might call it a sign of 
the exceeding crudeness of American 
“practicality” that in this country there 
has been so slight a perception of the 
province of chemistry, and such meagre 
provision for its development. The con- 
trast with the attitude of the Germans, 
in their universities and in their indus- 
trial plants, could hardly be better stated 
than in the report to the Overseers. 

“In Europe,” says this report, “it isa 
truism that well endowed and active lab- 
oratories of pure chemistry are a source 
of wealth to the community, and no- 
thing is more striking than the close co- 
operation between the German chemical 
professors and the works-chemists of 
the great German chemical industries. 
This codperation it is which has put the 
German chemical industry at the head, 
with no other country a respectable sec- 
ond. England is fast losing her suprem- 
acy in manufacturing where chem- 
istry plays a part, and the success of the 
Germans and the backwardness of the 
English is to be attributed to the differ- 
ence of the educational systems of the 
two countries, in the large supply of 
highly educated chemists in Germany, 
and the smaller supply and want of their 
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employment in England. In a very large 
degree, the commercial prosperity of the 
German Empire is dependent upon this 
supremacy. The German Emperor him- 
self has said this, and it is generally 
believed in German universities. The 
Badische Anilin und Soda Fabrik em- 
ploy more than 100 men on pure re- 
search, and other corporations in pro- 
portion, not only for purely chemical 
work, but for the manufacture of iron 
and steel, and in other kinds of industry. 

“The importance of chemistry on the 
continent of Europe is attested in a re- 
markable manner by the expenditures 
of the several governments for the equip- 
ment and maintenance of the chemic- 
al laboratories of their universities and 
schools of technology. In Berlin, for 
example, the cost of a laboratory, built 
about 12 years ago for Fischer, was 
1,316,000 marks, with 64,000 marks 
more for a connected dwelling-house for 
the director. There are in Berlin, in 
addition to this laboratory, laboratories 
of inorganic chemistry and of physical 
chemistry for the university, and a fine 
large chemical laboratory for the tech- 
nical school. All these laboratories to- 
gether probably cost a good deal more 
than 3,000,000 marks. 

“Strassburg is a university with about 
one third as many teachers and students 
of chemistry as Harvard. The Strass- 
burg laboratory is devoted to organic 
and inorganic chemistry exclusively. To 
build it today in Cambridge would cost 
about $300,000. Allowing for difference 
in cost of construction, either of these 
cases indicates that the Prussian Gov- 
ernment would, in a case like Harvard’s, 
devote about $1,000,000 to the construc- 
tion of chemical laboratories. 

“Not less significant are the yearly 
budgets of some of the European uni- 
versities. In Berlin the chemical labor- 
atory above mentioned has from the 
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Government 80,000 marks a year for 
running expenses, the physico-chemical 
laboratory 20,000 marks. These sums 
are in no part derived from tuition fees, 
but are direct subsidies. Together with 
the similar appropriations for the other 
chemical laboratories of the university 
and the technical school they certainly 
exceed 150,000 marks yearly. The Har- 
vard Uaboratory has from the Corpora- 
tion approximately $900 yearly for run- 
ning expenses. Other sources of income 
are similar in the two countries. 

“A German or Swiss Government 
would, in a case like Harvard’s, devote 
about $25,000 a year to the maintenance 
of chemical laboratories. These data, 
together with the confirmatory facts, al- 
so indicate that in Germany and Switz- 
erland the chemical laboratories are 
regarded as of equal importance with the 
university library, about three times as 
important as physical laboratories, and 
as equaling in importance the institutes 
of six other sciences taken together.” 

More emphatic evidence comes in the 
devoting of the $250,000 jubilee fund of 
the University of Berlin to the support 
of two research institutes in chemistry, 
which are to be annexes of the Univer- 
sity. The Emperor William, at the cen- 
tennial exercises last October, foreshad- 
owed this action when he declared that 
leadership in chemical research and in- 
dustry was the greatest asset of the 
Empire. 

Harvard cannot maintain its proper 
position as a university, especially in its 
obligations to industrial and medical 
science, without at once providing thor- 
oughly modern and adequate facilities 
for research and instruction in chemis- 
try. This is the science of the sciences, 
the oracle to which the other physical 
sciences bring their difficulties for solu- 
tion. As a contribution to the welfare 
of humanity few gifts could be ultimate- 
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ly of greater service than gifts for the 
building and endowment of the new 
chemistry buildings. 


SUMMER STUDY AT HARVARD. 


The courses of study recently an- 
nounced by the Harvard Summer School 
include over seventy subjects, among 
them several particularly interesting 
innovations. 

A study of Turner and the landscape 
painting of his time is offered by the Fine 
Arts Department, in addition to four 
courses on the theory and history of art. 
Those who take the course will accom- 
pany Prof. Pope to London, England. 
Hitherto no summer study has been 
conducted away from Cambridge, ex- 
cepting the engineering work at the Har- 
vard camp in New Hampshire and the 
geological course in the Rocky Moun- 
tains of Montana. The Turner course 
will begin on July 5 and end on August 
15, so that the members will have a 
chance, incidentally, to “see Europe.” 
As in nearly all the other summer 
courses, both sexes will be admitted. 
Since enrolment must take place before 
May 15, those interested in the course 
are advised to make specific inquiries 
early. The study of Turner will be un- 
dertaken by means of lectures, confer- 
ences, and visits to galleries. Most of the 
visits will naturally be to the Tate Gal- 
lery, which has a new Turner wing, but a 
number of them will be to other London 
galleries and even to the collections of 
Oxford and Cambridge universities. One 
day each week will be given to other 
paintings in the galleries, for the purpose 
of studying cursorily the characteristics 
of various European schools of art. It is 
expected that a considerable number of 
Americans will embrace this opportunity 
to spend part of the summer in England 
so profitably and pleasantly. 
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The course on the theory and practice 
of Vocational Guidance, to be given in 
the Summer School by Mr. Meyer 
Bloomfield, has called fresh attention to 
a form of social service which promises 
ere long to be studied throughout the 
country. Mr. Bloomfield, Director of 
the Vocation Bureau of Boston, has for 
some time been engrossed in the matter 
of vocational guidance, and is a pecul- 
iarly suitable man to give the summer 
course. 

The Vocation Bureau of Boston has 
established offices where information 
about the nature and demands of various 
occupations is collected; it maintains 
schools in which teachers are trained for 
the delicate task of advising boys and 
girls and their parents in making the 
best possible selection of a vocation. 
The underlying purpose is to develop in 
the schools what Pres. Eliot calls the 
“‘life-career motive.” 

The Boston School Department has 
enlisted the codperation of the Vocation 
Bureau, and more than a dozen cities in 
the country, following the example of 
Boston, have taken steps leading to a 
system of vocational guidance for school 
children. Teachers and superintendents 
from east and west will doubtless be at- 
tracted by this opportunity to learn the 
details of the movement from Mr. 
Bloomfield. The lectures will attempt to 
make clear the aims of the new move- 
ment, to survey the results already at- 
tained in various parts of the world, and 
to provide the members of the course 
with the facts and principles essential 
to effective counsel. Mr. Bloomfield’s 
course will be limited to 50 members, 
who will be admitted in order of appli- 
cation; so that permission to take the 
course should be requested early by 
those interested in this important phase 
of modern education. It will be possible 
to do other study at the same time. 
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A large number of courses will also be 
given in the departments of chemistry, 
geology, history, government, mathe- 
mathics, philosophy, psychology, phys- 
ics, engineering, astronomy, Latin, and 
in English, French, German, and Italian. 
A popular study of the appreciation of 
music will again be given by Prof. Mar- 
shall of Boston University, and Prof. 
Winter of Harvard will have classes in 
public speaking and reading. A large 
number of students will doubtless regis- 
ter, as usual, in Dr. Sargent’s courses in 
physical education. 

The Summer School will, as hereto- 
fore, take up six weeks of the season, 
beginning earlier than in past summers 
—on June 29—and closing early in 
August. Students from the more remote 
States will then have a chance to spend 
the remainder of the summer in the 
White Mountains, in Maine, or on the 
North Shore. Reduced railroad and 
steamship rates will be available to stu- 
dents coming to the Summer School. By 
no means least among the attractions 
will be the historical excursions, seven in 
number, to Bunker Hill, Lexington and 
Concord, Plymouth, Salem, and other 
places where Revolutionary heroes and 
American poets lived. Five free visits 
will be made to the new Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts under the guidance of 
Museum Docents; and the Museum is 
always open without charge to students. 

Prof. Copeland will again give a series 
of free evening readings and lectures on 
English and American literature, in- 
cluding an address on Thackeray for the 
Thackeray centenary of July 18. Prof. 
Copeland’s lectures and readings are so 
popular that the largest of the University 
lecture-halls will again be used. Other 
lectures will be given by Prof. Bliss 
Perry, formerly editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly, by Prof. G. H. Palmer of the 
Philosophy Department, by Prof. F. N. 
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Robinson, the Chaucerian scholar, and 
by Dr. R. C. Cabot and Prof. Sabine. 

The dramatic performances of the 
Coburn Players, presented in the Col- 
lege Yard, will again include the Electra 
of Euripides (in English) and three plays 
of Shakespeare. Summer School stud- 
ents may obtain tickets for these per- 
formances at one third the regular price. 

A certificate is given for each course 
successfully pursued. These certificates 
are usually accepted for the promotion 
of teachers and for exemption from cer- 
tain examinations ordinarily required 
for permission to teach. Nearly all the 
courses also count for the degrees of A.B. 
and S.B., and for the degree of A.A. 
(Associate in Arts) recently established 
in connection with university extension 
study in Boston. 

Inquiries and requests for pamphlets 
should be addressed to the Secretary of 
the Summer School, University Hall, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


COLLEGE MEN IN “WHO’S WHO” 


From the 8529 college men repre- 
sented in “Who’s Who in America” 
(1910-1911 edition) the Yale News has 
compiled figures showing the occupa- 
tions of the graduates represented. Har- 
vard leads with 813 representatives and 
Yale is second with 681. Taking 14 of 
the leading institutions of the country, 
it is assumed that they adequately repre- 
sent their respective departments of 
learning and their respective localities 
Yale leads in the ministry with a total of 
84 and ties Harvard with 41 represent- 
atives in finance and business. Harvard 
leads in the number of professions, hav- 
ing the greatest number in nine out of 
twelve. The statistics follow: 
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PRES. LOWELL ON CHEERING. 


At a public meeting recently Pres. 
Lowell said: ‘One of the saddest. things 
is to go to a gathering of educated men 
—say college men or even alumni — 
and note the kind of music given at their 
dinners. It is ragtime and ragtime of a 
very poor quality. These men seem to 
care very little for good music. What 
they want is a catchy song after they 
have exhausted their voices in organized 
cheering. Of all the processes of express- 
ing emotions organized cheering is from 
every point of view the worst. Organ- 
ized cheering has less means of express- 
ing degrees and varieties of emotion 
than any other form of expression, with 
the possible exception of the foghorn. In 
some ways it expresses the direction of 
the taste of the cultivated people today. 
Our people seem totally deficient in ex- 
pressing in common any of the finer 
emotions. A gathering of educated per- 
sons should naturally have a fine expres- 
sion for their emotions through music. 
Such expression, however, has become 
feebler during the last thirty years. 
Music teachers, therefore, have a task 
before them that affects our whole civil- 
ization. This work is the good teaching 
of music from childhood upward. There 
is a great need for labor on the part of 
the music teachers in raising the musical 
taste of the people in general.” 


HARVARD'S PRIMACY IN 
SCIENCE. 


To Science for Nov. 4 and 11, 1910, 
Prof. J. McK. Cattell, its editor, con- 
tributes a remarkable analysis of the 
work and position of scientific men in 
our American colleges and universities. 
He bases his deductions on data fur- 
nished by the new edition of the scien- 
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tific “ Who’s Who?’’ — “American Men 
of Science.” 

The most comprehensive of Dr. Cat- 
tell’s tables is the accompanying, which 
shows the ten strongest departments in 
each science together with their gain or 
loss in a period of about four years. 

Commenting on this, Dr. Cattell says: 
“Reviewing the same figures from the 
point of view of the institutions, the pri- 
macy of Harvard among our universities 
is unchallenged. It stands first in phy- 
sics, botany, zodlogy, physiology and 
pathology; second in mathematics, geo- 
logy, anatomy, anthropology and psy- 
chology, and third in chemistry and 
astronomy. In every science of the 
twelve, it is so nearly first that a small 
change would place it there. This is a 
remarkable record, and all honor should 
be given to the men responsible for it. 
The departments of Chicago and Co- 
lumbia stand next to Harvard with 
about half its strength. Chicago stands 
first in mathematics and astronomy; 
second in botany and third in geology, 
zodlogy, and pathology. Columbia 
stands first in anthropology and psy- 
chology, second in zodlogy and third in 
mathematics. The departments at 
Chicago and Columbia are much more 
unequally developed than at Harvard. 
This, however, is not a disadvantage, as 
with limited resources it is probably de- 
sirable for a university to have certain 
strong departments rather than to have 
all of equal mediocrity. The depart- 
ments of mathematics, geology, botany 
and zodlogy at Chicago, and of zotlogy, 
anthropology and psychology at Colum- 
bia are well developed, while in certain 
other sciences these universities stand at 
the bottom of the list or even fail to be 
included among the ten strongest de- 
partments. The Johns Hopkins stands 
first in anatomy, second in pathology 
and third in physics and in physiology. 
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Yale: stands first in geology (which in- 
cludes mineralogy) and second in chem- 
istry and physiology. The Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology stands 
first in chemistry.” 

According to the method of valuing 
adopted by him, the total strength of the 
following universities, the unit as before 
being a man in the lower part of the 
thousand scientific men, is: 


MEME a hs 2 es 374.4 
Comite... 2o0..250.0. 203.2 
Ce eae 188.2 
SOMES eth es eae 140.7 
Johns Hopkins........ 111.1 
ete ee ees 1% 91.9 
Pennsylvania.......... 56.7 


Another table shows the number of 
scientific men connected with 16 institu- 
tions. 



































s.|s.| dlage| ¢ 
J ‘3 a a 
2) 93 32/23 |a22/ 88 
S a 3 B86 4 
Harvard ..... '79.5|+-13.0} 7.8] 49.2) 138,364/24,729 
Chicago. ..... 47.5|+- 8.5) 6.0/114.9'187,741/35,986 
Columbia ....|48.0| —12.0/13.3| 96.7|259,954/45,989 
eR 38.0'+-11.5]10.6 90:3| .. [34,142 
Cornell ...... 35.0}4- 1.5)16.5/113.9|122,966/41,106 
Johns Hopkins/33 OL 3.0} 5.6) 21.8 186,095/10,121 
Wisconsin... . |30.0|+-12.0|13.2|150.7|126,104|50,499 
Dept. Agric...|28 0|\—~ 4.0] .. | .. es . 
Geol. Surv... ./25.5|\— 6.5] .. | .. 3 
Mass. Inst. 25.0)4- 5.5)10.1) 58.5, 480/20,859 
Michigan. .... 23.5 t 3.5)12.3/200.8) 87,649|57,539 
Stanford. ....|21.0/4 5.0| 6.9] 80.3333,810/39,571 
Carnegie Inst.|19.0)4-12.0) ..| .. ai ae 
California... .|18.5|— 8.5,21.3/191.9'281,761|81 ,387 
Pennsylvania. |18.0|+- 1.0;25.2/229.0 .. |56,368 
Illinois. ...... 17.0|+-11.0 29.2/251.9 111,971/99,647 
Princeton .. ../16.5|-+- we 9.8) 79.7; .. [24,964 








The fractions in the first column mean 
that part of the time of the scientific men 
is given to teaching. 

“Men who stand toward the upper 
end of the list,”’ says Dr. Cattell, “are of 
far greater consequence than those to- 
ward the bottom. Here too Harvard 
shows its primacy and in unmistakable 
terms. Of our hundred-leading men of 
science nineteen are at Harvard, as com- 
pared with nine at Chicago and seven at 
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Columbia and the Johns Hopkins. Of 
the second hundred Harvard has 10.5, 
Chicago 15, Columbia 6 and the Johns 
Hopkins 3.” 

The scientific strength of our strongest 
institutions, rated according to Dr. 
Cattell’s method, together with the gain 
or loss in a period of four years, is shown 
in this final table. ‘Thus Harvard has 
a total scientific strength equivalent to 
146 men in the lower part of the thou- 
sand and has made a gain equivalent to 
16.3 such men in the course of about four 
years. In general the figures in this table 
correspond with those in the preceding 
table, but they tell us more. They take 
account not only of the number of men 
gained or lost, but also of the rank of 
these men and of the changes which have 
taken place through men improving 
their standing or failing to maintain it.” 

















Weighted | Gain or 

Number. Loss. 

Se eee er 146.0 16.3 
Chicago. «2.2000. ccce sees 94.6 18.0 
Columbia......... siees 79.3 —13.3 
63.4 + 4.2 

61.7 12.2 

57.6 4.6 

49.0 22.3 

43.8 —12.2 

40.9 — 4.9 

37.7 + 9.5 

37.1 — 3.5 

CMR sc i saccccceseos 32.4 — 5.0 
Carnegie Inst............ 30.9 +19.4 
PNA ith onesie’ ouseh.ce 30.0 t 4.8 
PUNO ss. 060.6900 once 28.6 7.5 
Smithsonian Inst. ........ 26.0 — 7.3 
TE sc cicti a oS 3.0000 006% 25.0 +16.7 
Pennsylvania ............ 24.4 — 4.5 








STUDENT PUBLIC OPINION. 
Visual Social Distinctions. 


Believing that the experiences of other 
colleges are of interest to Harvard under- 
graduates, we quote below a recent ed- 
itorial from the Daily Princetonian. The 
Crimson prints this editorial merely 
with the hope that it may furnish food 
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for thought. “‘Quietly and without cant, 
the Senior Council and the Senior Class 
have done something for Princeton’s 
good. The members of the Council 
unanimously came to the decision that 
wearing club colors in Princeton was an 
unnecessary evil, and, acting on their 
conviction, quit wearing them. The 
question was then brought before the 
Senior sections of the various clubs, and 
the matter was carefully considered 
from every point of view. The Senior 
members of 12 clubs have seen that for 
a visual social distinction like club hat- 
bands and ties to be the fashion on the 
campus was directly opposed to the 
democratic ideals of the place and did 
much harm. Now it is no longer the 
fashion. There can be no doubt to any 
reasonable minded person, that this 
action of the Senior Class is a real con- 
tribution to the University’s welfare.” 
— Crimson. 


The Lloyd McKim Garrison Prize. 


In general, looking back over our own 
college generation, the subjects have 
been barren and unsuggestive. The 
West, the South, the Philippines, New 
England, the tercentenary anniversary 
of John Milton’s birth, — these are all 
capital subjects for essays, or orations, 
or scientific analyses, but scarcely poet- 
ical seeds of fire. And this year, the com- 
mittee has propounded the following 
enkindling titles: A View of Boston from 
Harvard Bridge — William Makepeace 
Thackeray — Socialisnr. If we are right 
in presuming that the whole object of 
the Garrison Prize is the encouragement 
of poetry, then certainly the committee 
is wrong in its methods, and is undoing 
all the good that such a prize might ac- 
complish. For it should not only tend to 
elicit from every college poet his best, 
but should even tempt others to enter 
this field. We are sure that the founder 
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desired this, whatever stipulations he 
may have made. But who, pray, will be 
enchanted into writing a fifty-line poem 
on a View of Boston from Harvard 
Bridge, or who can with sincerity of 
emotion write poetry about Thackeray 
or Socialism? It is preordained that 
the contestant poems this year will be 
labored, factitious, perfunctory; and 
moreover that the best of these will be 
inferior to other poetry written by un- 
dergraduates in the same year. In other 
words, under the present management, 
the prize is falling short of its purpose; 

. until the Garrison Prize is given to 
the best poem submitted annually on 
any subject, of any length, it will scarcely 
improve the breed of poets. — Advocate. 


Harvard and the Press. 


On another page in a communication 
is quoted an extract from the New York 
Times of recent date. In this article 
the conditions at Harvard are misstated. 
If this were merely an isolated instance 
of journalistic misrepresentation, it 
would call for no comment. However, 
this small news item typifies a large 
number of similar stories relating to 
Harvard in the press of the whole coun- 
try. ... This sort of covert attack under 
the guise of a news item cannot fail to 
have an injurious effect on the standing 
and reputation of the University. For 
this reason, any steps to bring about a 
cessation of this variety of journalistic 
activity would confer a very real benefit 
on Harvard. We believe the most prac- 
tical means to attain this end might be 
taken by the various local Harvard clubs 
all over the country. Each of these or- 
ganizations might well have a press 
committee to take cognizance of the Har- 
vard news printed in the local papers. 
Should an untrue story appear, these 
committees could at once bring the 
matter to the notice of the editor in 
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charge. If vigorous action of this sort 
were employed, it seems reasonable to 
suppose that before very long, editors 
and correspondents would hesitate to 
print untrue, but nevertheless insidious, 
news items concerning Harvard. — 
Crimson, Feb. 6. 


An Outgrown Custom. 


It has often been remarked as strange 
that the oldest College in America 
should have so few customs surviving 
from tradition and it is true that when 
we look about us we can recognize few 
habits that have been imposed upon us 
by antiquity. One custom, one very an- 
tiquated custom, we still have, however, 
and it has very little to recommend its 
continuance save its antiquity. The 
custom referred to is the ringing of the 
College bell every morning at 7 o’clock. 
In most instances the College author- 
ities have allowed the students to regu- 
late their personal habits in their own 
way. But in this case they presume to 
dictate that all who dwell within a cer- 
tain distance of Harvard Hall, and es- 
pecially those whose windows open to- 
wards that centre, shall be obliged to lie 
awake for the space of five minutes at 
7 o'clock. The mode of life at the Uni- 
versity has so changed in recent years 
that many students find no occasion 
whatever for rising before 8 o’clock or 
even later. Why then should those who 
live within sound of this bell be sub- 
jected to this continual nuisance? The 
seven o'clock clang performs no con- 
ceivable useful function and only serves 
to add one unnecessary discomfort to 
the Yard dormitories. — Crimson. 


Organized Cheering. 


President Lowell, in a speech deliv- 
ered last Wednesday, characterized or- 
ganized cheering as “barren, poor, and 
meagre,” and ‘“‘with less modulation, 
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less means of expressing degrees and 
varieties of emotion of any kind than 
any other form of expression — with the 
possible exception of the foghorn.” In 
the last analysis, these statements are 
true, but no one realizes better than 
President Lowell that the ideal he has in 
mind has never been reached. Man has 
been unable to devise any method by 
which he may express his finer emotions 
in common with his fellow men, and it 
seems impossible that he ever will. 
While organized cheering is in theory 
far from perfect, still it seems to be the 
only method by which hundreds of 
enthusiastic and care-free supporters 
of a college team can give vent to their 
enthusiasm and the spirit of loyalty, 
manliness, and sportsmanship that is 
overflowing in them. As such, organized 
cheering is a worthy and desirable in- 
stitution, but it sinks into the worst 
kind of unsportsmanship when used 
only to drown out the signals of the op- 
posing quarterback, or to rattle the 
other team when it has the field. At 
recent intercollegiate contests this ele- 
ment has been brought forth most 
markedly, and it has been forgotten that 
the game should be won on the field, and 
not from the stands. It is against this 
side of organized cheering that President 
Lowell, than whom no college president 
could be more heartily in sympathy 
with the students, is in reality aiming, 
and the correctness of his conclusions 
cannot be denied, for under this arti- 
ficial pressure, organized cheering does 
indeed lose its sincerity and justifica- 
tion. — Crimson, Jan. 3. 


Dramatics at Harvard. 


There are now at Harvard six organ- 
izations which present dramatic offer- 
ings. A French play, a German play, an 
Elizabethan revival, two musical come- 
dies, and two unrestricted original pieces 
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are all excellent in themselves. Together 
they, so to speak, cut off each others’ 
heads, dramatically as well as finan- 
cially. That such a quantity of plays 
results in a great waste of the best dra- 
matic talent in the University is self- 
evident. Each of the six societies can 
produce but very few really capable 
actors. These men take the principal 
parts in their respective plays with the 
result that the remaining réles are but 
indifferently filled. Moreover, the num- 
ber of patrons of the College drama is 
necessarily limited. The greater the 
number of productions to support, the 
smaller will be the portion to each. Ade- 
quate financial returns are essential if a 
high standard is to be maintained. .. . 
The conclusion is irresistible that not 
until, through Faculty or Student Coun- 
cil intervention, an end is put to the 
present scattering of talent and enor- 
mous waste of time, will Harvard be 
worthily represented on the college 
stage. — Crimson. 


Professionalism in Scholarship. 


In the light of all the efforts that have 
been made within the last ten years to 
free athletics from professionalism, it 
might be well to consider professional- 
ism in scholarship. Whereas the athlete 
after months of faithfulness and per- 
severance earns the right to wear the 
University insignia, and looks upon this 
as sufficient reward, the compensation 
most known to the public for scholarship 
here is @ money prize. Perhaps this 
difference in the kind of reward given to 
athletes and to scholars may in a slight 
measure account for the difference of 
esteem in which the two are held by 
college men. And yet it will be objected 
that as the class of men who win prizes 
usually stand in need of financial aid, 
this method affords the least embarrass- 
ing way of rewarding those who are the 
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most deserving. Though this is true to 
a certain extent, the same result would 
be accomplished in a less bald way by 
a committee who should look into the 
needs of successful scholars, and in this 
way remove the cheapening effect of mo- 
ney prizes upon scholarship. — Crimson. 


Electric Light in the Yard. 


It is generally believed that the im- 
provements made last summer in the 
north and middle entries of Thayer will 
be extended to the south entry of that 
building and to Holworthy during the 
present year. This of course will neces- 
sitate more or less tearing down and re- 
building of interior partitions. While 
these re-arrangements are being made, 
it seems that an excellent opportunity 
for installing electric light is afforded. 
If this is ever to be done, the present 
period of reconstruction is undoubtedly 
the most expedient time. The disad- 
vantages of gas are only too apparent. 
The present fixtures are unlovely 
enough, and the light itself besides being 
hot exhausts the oxygen of the air at the 
same rate as five men. The expense of 
electric light is slightly greater than that 
of gas, the difference ranging from $5 to 
$7 a year. This matter should be taken 
up by the Senior Dormitory Committee 
of the Junior Class. — Crimson. 


Football with Princeton. 


The news that the long expected foot- 
ball game with Princeton is at last 
scheduled for next fall will be gladly 
welcomed. In the interest such a game 
will arouse among the students and the 
public at large, the new game will be 
second only to the final contest with 
Yale. By no other means could the 
present friendly relations between the 
two universities be increased to so great 
a degree. The game with Princeton will 
take the place of the one with West 
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Point. For undergraduates this is cer- 
tainly an improvement, for it will mean 
that one instead of two games a year 
will be played away from Cambridge. 
It is not improbable that such a game 
will be of great value in the determina- 
tion of the involved question of the 
championship team. In short, from all 
points of view the football management 
is to be congratulated on the addition of 
Princeton to the schedule. — Crimson. 


Large Courses and Education. 


From comparative statistics of the 
Philadelphia Bulletin, it appears that 
whereas at Harvard the ratio of instruct- 
ors to students is as one to seven, in 
the average of colleges throughout the 
country, it is as one to ten. Such a 
showing would suggest that personal 
contact between Faculty and student 
body is freer and more instructive here 
than elsewhere. Yet so many are the 
courses given in abstruse and advanced 
subjects, where the professor collects a 
small circle of pupils for research work 
and the like, that in the large introduc- 
tory courses this is by no means the 
case, the ratio there being generally 50 
to one and often much higher. Unfortu- 
nately these latter are the courses where 
the need of personal contact is greatest, 
since the student is a novice in the field, 
ignorant of phraseology and a tyro in 
method. Yet to these beginners is 
vouchsafed the least assistance, the sec- 
tion men to whom is left the task of 
giving individual instruction being in 
general but little more advanced than 
those whom they instruct. In striking 
contrast are the small courses com- 
posed of scholars advanced enough in 
their subject to be able to pursue it, un- 
der the general supervision of the pro- 
fessor only. Thus where it is least 
needed, the element of personal direc- 
tion is strong; where most, it is weak. 
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To equalize matters, it would be the part 
of wisdom to increase the number of see- 
tion men or reduce the size of the intro- 
ductory courses, — sacrificing to this, if 
necessary, some of the more advanced 
studies and research work. — Crimson. 


VARIA. 
LAMPY’S COLUMN. 

“YALE BEHIND HARVARD ” 
Cambridge University Shines Su- 
perior in Debate at New Haven. 
[Special Dispatch to the Boston Herald.] 

NEW HAVEN, Feb. 7 — At the 
weekly debate of the Yale Union 
this evening the question, “ Re- 
solved, that Yale is still 50 years 
behind Harvard,” was tackled and 
the affirmative won. 

Lampy offers no explanation, — unless 
the Affirmative used facts and the Nega- 
tive forgot to sing “Bright College 
Years,” for their final rebuttal. 

q Ass’t. Bean — What class are you, 
sir? 

A. Stone — Well, I entered with the 
Seniors, am socially a Junior, am regis- 
tered a Freshman, so I guess you had 
better call me a Sophomore. 

4] Abstinence makes the heart grow 
stronger. 

1912 — Did he stiffen up the exam 
any?. 

1914 — Rather. He had the questions 
printed on pasteboard. 

| Jones — Hi, Smith, who are you 
working for? 

Smith — Same people. Wife and five 
kids. 

{ Central — What number did you 
say? 

710 — What numbers have you? 

q Alumni Notes. (In this column 
Lampy ventures to make a few addi- 
tions and corrections to the “Alumni 
Notes” now appearing in the Harvard 
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Bulletin. It is possible at a glance thus 
to gain several items of interest concern- 
ing our Graduates.) 

Adrian L. Pate, L. ’85, is fourth vice- 
president of the Toy Dog Overcoat & 
Underwear Co., located at Capitola, Cal. 
He was recently awarded an Honorable 
Mention by the S. P. C. A. for his efforts 
to provide clothing for toy dogs at low 
prices. 

A. H. O. H. Becker-Becker, ’06, who 
is going around the world with O. Rhine- 
hart, ’05, writes from Bangkok that the 
King of Siam paid an official call on them 
not long ago. The King proposes to send 
his fifteenth son to Harvard.. 

Richard Hare Brush, 99, is studying 
art in Rome (Ky.). He is special zinc- 
plate assistant critic for the Daily Rome 
Globe-W orld. 

E. de Y. Peabody, M. 92, is shoveling 
snow for the Northern Pacific. He en- 
joys the work immensely, and he has 
Thursdays off. 

Amory Cabotbotham B. Connill, ’00, 
is at Boola Watta Spill, Nairobi, East 
Africa, teaching the Kukuyiu Hottentot- 
enese how to dance the Boston. 

q Lampy’s Dramatic Guide. Manter 
Hall — “‘The Merry Widow”’ starring 
in “The Easiest Way.” Popular and 
well attended, especially by malefactors 
of great wealth. A good place to pass 
the hours. 

University Hall—‘“The Unwilling 
Guest” is soon to appear here. It is 
thought that many who have already 
seen “The Man Higher Up” will find 
it hard not to come again. 

Perkins Hall — ‘“‘Way Down East” 
still seems to be paying expenses. It is 
hoped no further productions in this 
direction will be undertaken. 

Sever Hall—Now giving “The 
Witching Hour.” Small attendances 
owing to the prevalent attack of cold- 
in-the-feet. The poor work offered at 
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present in this house will undoubtedly 
keep many from further attendance. 

| Parental Cares. Fond Mother— 
John says that he has rooms in College 
House just over the Charles River Bank. 
I dohope he can get a dip every morning. 


WERE THOMAS GRAY IN COLLEGE. 


The chimes of ‘‘ Harvard ”’ tell the coming day, 
The note-book herd bend Severward their 
tracks, — 
But one from out our midst is far away; 
The Golden Gate has claimed its own — our 
Max. 


Behind those coat-hanged panes, that Bow Street 
door, 
Where lie our pants in many a mouldering 
heap, 
The winning smile of Max is seen no more; 
A stranger hand the empty till must keep. 


The breezy gusts of Plimpton-sweeping wind, 
The gales of Linden hurrying on toward Gore, 
No longer Max beside his post shall find ; 
That cornered market can be found no more. 


Oft did the Freshman to his offers yield, 
His ‘‘ highest prices” Ted has nearly broke; 
How Keezer value, price and loss he reeled ; 
How bright and cheery, soft and low he spoke! 


Let not proud Skinner mock his scheme of trust, 
His little ways, and destiny obscure ; 
Nor Cynic Seniors doubt these lines are just — 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 
— Harvard Lampoon. 


{ When Josiah Quincy was president 
of Harvard University, his son was pre- 
sident of the Common Council of Boston. 
At a social gathering they were toasted 
as “the two President Quincys.” The 
younger Quincy arose first to reply seri- 
ously, even solemnly. He said: “I wish 
to be courteous, but I cannot submit to 
anything derogatory to my own dig- 
nity. You have been pleased to allude 
to two President Quincys. I beg you 
will bear in mind that the old gentleman 
at the head of the table presides only 
over a parcel of beardless boys, while I 
preside over a body of grand and influ- 
ential men.” Then the roar went up. — 
Christian Register. 
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q A stranger once entered Prof. Louis 
Agassiz’s room hoping to sell a picture 
called “A  Bird’s-eye View of Cam- 
bridge.” Agassiz looked at it for a mo- 
ment, lifted his eyes, looked at the 
vendor of the picture, and said with his 
characteristic accent, “Well, I thank 
Heaven that I am not a bird.” 


HOW THEY REACHED THE SQUARE 
FROM PARK, 11 P. M. 


I sprang for the Subway, and Jenkins and he; 

I hustled, Jones hustled, we hustled, all three; 

Not a word said the maid to us, filtering through; 

‘* Mind your step,’’ cried the guard as the hinged 
door slammed to; 

Behind the bells jangled, the tunnel grew dark, 

And jammed on the platform we rolled out from 
Park. 


Not a sigh to each other, we slid through the 
street, 
Hat to hat, coat to coat, never moving our feet. 
I turned in my collar and looked through the car, 
It was packed to the ceiling like dates in a jar. 
They clung to the ads., lay in heaps on the floor, 
While the trolley progressed just as slow as 
before. 


At Dartmouth they dragged out a man with a 
groan, 

At Beacon they threw out eight fragments of 
bone, 

On the Bridge was a splash and a Something 
swept south, 

I cheered to myself, I could now move my mouth. 

At the next stop a hearse fluttered up like a kite, 

“* There is hope,’’ gurgled Jones, ‘‘ Central Square 
is in sight.” 


At Prospect Jones fainted — they carted him out. 

The fault was not his, he was fearfully stout; 

“* How they ’ll greet us’? — but Jenkins with one 
sickish thud 

Lost his grip on the door hinge and sank to the 
mud; 

And I alone left in a feverish state 

Toarrive at the Square without meeting this fate. 


Then I shoved with my knees and pressed out, 
left and right ; 

For ahead in the dusk I saw “‘ John’s” was in 
sight. 

And I jollied the motorman; pet names I said, 

Till, the Waiting-Room reached, the old trolley 
stopped dead. 

Then I gulped their last bottle, ’t was voted but 
fair 

To give him who came home alive to the Square. 

— Harvard Lampoon. 


q On Feb. Ist, the First Church in 
Cambridge (Congregational) celebrated 
the 275th anniversary of the organiza- 
tion of the Church. The following state- 
ment, as it appears in the manual of the 
Church, is thus of special interest: 

“An epitome of the history of this 
Church is found upon the tablet on the 
wall at the west end of the north aisle of 
the present meetinghouse: 

The Lord our God be with us as He 
was with our Fathers. 

The Settlement of this Town was be- 
gun A.D. 1631. 

The first Meeting-House was built 
A.D. 1632. 

Rev. Thomas Hooker and Rev. Sam- 
uel Stone were ordained Ministers here 
Oct. 11, 1633. 

They removed with their people to 
found Hartford, Conn., a.p. 1636. 

This Church was formed February Ist, 
A.D. 1636. 

The Cambridge Platform was adopted 
A.D. 1648. 

The Church united with the Shepard 
Congregational Society a.p. 1829. 

This House was dedicated a.p. 1872.” 

Directly opposite is a tablet, equally 
significant: 

To the Memory of the Ministers of this 
Church. 


Thomas Shepard A.D. 1636-1649 
Jonathan Mitchell A.D. 1650-1668 
Uriah Oakes A.D. 1671-1681 
Nathaniel Gookin A.D. 1682-1692 
William Brattle A.D. 1696-1717 
Nathaniel Appleton A.D. 1717-1784 
Timothy Hilliard A.D. 1783-1790 
Abiel Holmes A.D. 1792-1831 
Nehemiah Adams A.D. 1829-1834 


John Adams Albro A.D. 1835-1865 
Alexander McKenzie _a.p. 1867- 


All of these ministers except Shepard 
and Albro graduated at Harvard. Oakes 
was the 4th president of the College. 
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WILLIAM VAUGHN MOODY. 


Close lid the eyes from our vain light of day, 

For they have felt the veiling overthrow 

Of death amid the fair, deceitful show 

Of the bright-yielding year ; yet who would stay 

Them from the empyrean’s memoried way 

His mounting spirit loved to search and know, 

There where grey wonders wake and earthward go 

With yearning to the summoning poet’s lay ? 

Nor there alone his level vision aimed : 

He saw with red, indignant soul the wrong 

Of chains reforged by hands that wrenched them 

free, 

Of countrymen by greed of riches maimed; 

Withal, hope-high above our weltering sea 

Called white and clear the splendor of his song. 
Philip Becker Goetz, ’93. 


¥ Yankee Race Suicide. Prof. A. B. 
Hart of the Department of History at 
Harvard, has found that Yankee blood 
is dying out. His first deductions have 
been made from the study of Harvard 
class histories. “If we may take the 
successive classes of Harvard College as 
fair examples, men of Yankee or old Eng- 
lish blood,” says Prof. Hart, “have less 
than one fifth as many children as when 
this country was first settled. The Class 
of 1671 contained 11 men, ten of whom 
married and had 71 children, and this 
elass fairly represented that period.” 
Of the Class of 1880, his own class, Mr. 
Hart said: “‘170 men received the degree 
of A.B. Now up to the present day there 
are not as many as 170 sons of those 170 
graduates. It is thus obvious enough 
that Harvard College would soon die out 
if it depended upon the sons of its grad- 
uates for new students. While the Class 
of 1671 shows an average of more than 
7 children to each man, the Class of 1880 
shows an average of less than one child 
to each man, and these statistics admit 
of some alarming conclusions.” 

¥ Two Anecdotes. ‘President Eliot 
was our tutor in mathematics during the 
freshman and sophomore years, and he 
showed the acumen and excellent judg- 
ment which has characterized his whole 
career by giving me a perfect mark in 
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mathematics during the two years’ 
course.” 

“Joseph Lovering was professor of 
mathematics and natural philosophy. 
During our college course the first At- 
lantic cable, after several ineffectual at- 
tempts, was successfully laid. While 
these operations were in progress Pro- 
fessor Lovering demonstrated to the 
class that it was impossible to transmit 
telegraphic messages across the ocean. 
I do not remember the ground of his be- 
lief, but we all left the lecture with the 
firm impression that the Atlantic cable 
would never succeed. The next morning 
the papers contained an account of the 
messages which had been exchanged be- 
tween Queen Victoria, and the President 
of the United States.” 

—G. A. Torrey, ’59, in “A Lawyer’s 
Recollections.” 

¥ An Anecdote with a Moral. A cer- 
tain young engineer graduate of Har- 
vard was employed by a publishing firm 
in preparing textbooks in mechanical 
engineering. He was assisted by three 
young graduates of a technical school 
of the highest reputation, where the 
student does a great amount of “prac- 
tical’”’ work in every direction, and must 
carry all his formulas in his head if he 
hopes to graduate. These three young 
men astonished the Harvard man by the 
richness of their memories in intricate 
mathematical formulas. After a time 
the firm which employed all four was 
sued for infringing the copyright of a 
rival publisher, the charge being that a 
certain formula in machine design which 
appeared in the books of the complain- 
ing publisher had been stolen by the de- 
fendant, since the formula had never 
before been published and could be de- 
rived only by a series of calculations 
known only to an engineer employed by 
the complainant. Thereupon the three 
young engineers of many formulas were 
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set to work to construct an independent 
solution, in order to prove that the for- 
mula had not been stolen. They labored 
for more than a fortnight, without result. 
Then the Harvard engineer undertook 
the job, and in three days he had derived 
the formula. At the trial of the case he 
showed to the satisfaction of the court 
that the alleged secret formula was a 
plain mathematical deduction from the 
assumed premises — an affair of general 
principles. — Boston Transcript. 


“FAIR HARVARD”? ON THE PACIFIC. 


(Read at the Annual Dinner of the San Francisco 
Harvard Club, 1876.) 
Fair Harvard, thy children are summoned each 
year, 
On the sands of this Far Western shore, 
To renew the faith pledged, while still to thee 
near, 
And revive the dear mem’ries of yore. 
Leaving hearthstone and camp, to thy service we 
throng, 
And unite in exalting thy fame, 
Showing thus to the world that as years speed 
along 
Our allegiance holds true to thy name. 


From the bleak and scarred hills that with shaft 
and with flume 
Yield to man rich returns for his pain, 
From the vales of the South where the orange 
trees bloom, 
From the plain whose broad fields wave with 
grain, 
From the quiet of office, the crowded highways, 
Patient work in sweet Berkeley’s domain, 
We have dropped our affairs to unite in thy 
praise, 
Raising song to Fair Harvard again. 


As the rocks on the coast by the turbulent waves 
Are remorselessly eaten away, 
So our trust in mankind as we march to our 
graves 
Yields some part of its being each day. 
But our faith lightens up with the vigor of youth 
When again to thy teachings we turn, 
For on wide open page thou inscribest ‘“ The 
Truth,” 
And for this, Alma Mater, we yearn. 
Andrew McF. Davis, s '54. 


4] Salome in Germany. “The former 
head of the American nation, on a splen- 
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did charger, was presented to the Em- 
peror. Then the manoeuvres began.” 
(Roosevelt before the German troops.) 
— Harvard Lampoon. 

| Preachers’ Sons. Some one has made 
a partial list of eminent sons of minis- 
ters to disprove the old saw about “par- 
sons’ sons and deacons’ daughters”’ On it 
we find the following Harvard men: Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, citizen and author; 
John Hancock, first signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence; Increase Mather, 
president of Harvard; Cotton Mather, 
author and scholar; George Bancroft, 
statesman and historian; Louis Agassiz, 
naturalist; Ralph Waldo Emerson, es- 
sayist and poet; James Russell Lowell, 
author and diplomat; Francis Parkman, 
historian; Henry James, novelist. 


THE CONQUEST OF THE AIR. 
(LZ. McK. Garrison Prize Poem, 1910.]} 


With a thunder driven heart 
And a shimmer of new wings, 
I, a worm that was, upstart: 
King of Kings. 


I have heard the singing stars, 
I have watched the sunset die, 
As I burst the lucent bars 
Of the sky. 


Lo, the argosies of Spain, 
As they ploughed the naked brine, 
Found the heaven girded main 
Like to mine. 


Soaring from the clinging sod, 
First and foremost of my race, 
Ihave met the hosts of God 
Face to face, 


Met the tempest and the gale, 
Where the white moon-riven cloud 
Wrapt the splendor of my sail 
In a shroud. 


When the ghost of winter fled 
Swift I followed with the snow, 
Like a silver arrow sped 
From a bow. 
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I have trailed the summer south, Other winged men may come, 
Like a flash of burnished gold, Pierce the heavens, chart the sky, 
When she fled the hungry mouth Sound an echo to my drum, 
Of the cold. Ere they die. 
I have dogged the ranging sun I alone have seen the earth 
Till the world became a scroll. Age-old fetters swept aside 
All the oceans, one by one, In the glory of new birth, 
Were my goal. Deified ! 


Harold T. Pulsifer, ’12. 





CORRECTIONS. 


Vol. XIX, No. 74, p. 283, 1.11. For Thomas read Charles. 
p- 263, Class of 1813. For Joseph read John. 
p. 264, 1.10. First scholar in 1866 should read Hawes, not 
Haven. 
p. 349, col. 1, 1. 10. For Wilkeson read Wilkinson. 





ABBREVIATIONS. 


So far as possible, the abbrevations used correspond to those of the Quinquennial Catalogue : viz., 
Bachelors of Arts are indicated by the date of graduation only ; a is for Bachelors of Agricultural Sci- 
ence ; d for Doctors of Dental Medicine ; ¢ for Metallurgical, Mining, and Civil Engineers ; h for Hold- 
ers of Honorary Degrees ; / for Bachelors of Law ; m for Doctors of Medicine ; p for Masters of Arts, 
Masters of Science, Doctors of Philosophy, and Doctors of Science, graduated in course ; s for Bache- 
lors of Science; ¢ for Bachelors of Divinity, and Alumni of the Divinity School; v for Doctors of 
Veterinary Medicine. 





Non-graduates are denoted by their Class number inclosed in brackets, if of the Academic Depart- 
ment ; and by the abbreviations, Sc. Sch., Div. Sch., L. 8., etc., for non-graduate members of the 
Scientific, Divinity, Law, etc., Schools. 

The name of the state is omitted in the case of towns in Massachusetts. 
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T. E. CATLIN, °99, 


Missouri. 
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J. A. THAYER, 79, 
Massachusetts. 


Harris & Ewing, Photo. 
R. J. BULKLEY, *02, 
Ohio. 








H. G. DANFORTH, ‘77, 
New York. 
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R. 0. HARRIS, 77, 


Massachusetts. 


SEVEN NEW CONGRESSMEN. 





W. 
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F. MURRAY, *04, 
Massachusetts. 


W. I. McCOY, ’82, 
New Jersey. 





